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Abt.  1. — lifcorih  of  the  School  of  Mines,  iS'c.  i'art  1 1 1. —  On  the  Mines 
of  Jricklotr  and  ITexford.  Hy  Wuriii^tou  Smyth,  M.A., 
rambruliTO.  Part  IV. — Statistics  of  the  Produce  oj'  Copper^  Tin^ 
Leady  and  Siher  /com  the  Mines  of  the  United  Kingdom,  l^y 
Uolvrt  Hunt.  Lomjman.  lS5;h 

2.  On  the  Conne.vion  of  Geology  with  Terrestrial  Maqnetism . 

The  Laws  Regulating  the  Distribution  of  Metalliferous  Forma- 
tions  and  other  Terrestrial  Phenomena.  l»y  Kvan  Hopkins, 
C.E.,  F.ti.S.  Taylor.  1S51. 

3.  The  Gold  Roch's  of  Great  Britain  and  Irelandy  and  a  General  Out¬ 

line  of  the  Gold  Re(/ions  of  the  World,  with  a  Treatise  on  the 
Geology  of  Gold.  Hy  John  t\ilvert.  Chapman  A  Hall.  1S53. 

4.  Cornwall:  its  Mines  and  Miners,  with  Sketches  of  Scenery,  de¬ 

signed  as  a  Pojiular  Introduction  to  Metallic  Mines.  Longman, 
lS55. 

5.  Dictionary  o  f  Arts,  Alanufactures,  and  Mines.  Hy  Amlrow  Uiv, 

M.H.  Longman.  1853. 

Ruitaix  supplieil  the  ancient  monarchies  with  metals  lor  jnir- 
p^^es  ot  use  ami  ornament,  long  betoiv  the  situation  ol  tlieso 
‘  far  islamls  of  the  west*  wius  known  to  the  earliest  g»M»gra|)her. 
The  i^inted  savage  of  our  native  laml  traileil  with  tlie  .MolocJi 
worshippers  of  tiie  East,  in  Jays  to  which  the  light  of  history 
8Ci\rcoly  guides  u.s.  The  swords,  the  shiehls,  and  the  arrows  of 
the  Hahylonian  warriors,  the  armlets  and  the  anklets  ot  the 
Assyrian  women,  were  in  all  probability  manufactured  trom  tho 
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tin  which  was  fouiul  in  the  valleys  of  Cornwall.  Those  curious 
bronzes  which  Layard  and  Loftus  and  Hawlinson  arc  gathering 
from  the  s;inds  of  the  Desert,  are  of  })recisely  the  same  chemical 
composition  as  the,  so  called,  Celts,  which  are  scattered  over  our 
islands,— about  twenty-tive  jxa*  cent  of  tin  being  combiiie<l  witli 
the  copper  in  every  case.  Meyrick,  quoting  the  ‘Welsh  Triad/ 
informs  us  that  Caswallan,  ^lanawy-dan,  and  Llew  Llawgyfes 
were  three  chiefs  dLstiiiguished  by  the  possession  of  golden  cars. 
Ca*sar,  in  his  ‘Commentaries,'  says,  that  one  reason  of  his  invading 
the  Britons  was  because  they  as.sisted  the  Gauls  with  their  trea¬ 
sures,  with  which  their  country  did  abound. 

The  nunains  of  very  ancient  mine  workings  are  still  seen  in 
many  parts  of  this  country.  Some  of  these  are  no  doubt  of 
lloinan  origin,  but  others,  distinguished  by  their  rude  character, 
are  unquestionably  early  British.  At  Ogofau,  near  runq)santb, 
in  Caermarthenshire,  there  exists  some  extensive  workings, 
which  exhibit  a  large  amount  of  experience  and  skill.  In  some 
]>aits  they  appear  to  have  been  little  more  than  a  system  of 
(piarrying ;  but,  upon  examination,  it  will  be  found  that  some 
very  remarkable  levels  or  galleries,  from  six  to  seven  feet  high, 
ami  from  five  to  six  feet  wide,  have  been  driven  about  170  feet 
through  the  slate  rocks  into  the  hill.  There  are  many  unmis- 
takeable  evidences  to  j)rove  this  to  have  been  a  Ivoman  mine ; 
all  its  peculiarities  have  been  well  described  by  Mr.  Waringtoii 
Smyth.  At  two  or  three  places  near  the  Land’s  End,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Lizard  Point,  in  Cormvall,  aie  to  be  found  the 
remains  of  mine  workings  w  hich  must  have  been  of  a  very  early 
date.  We  have  no  direct  evidence  to  support  the  assertion  that 
those  great  excavations  were  made  by  the  ancient  Britons;  but 
the  tradition  that  they  were  so  receives  much  collateral  support 
from  the  statements  of  ancient  historians,  and  the  discoveries 
which  have  been  made  in  these  and  in  other  districts. 

Many  of  these  excavations,  from  existing  peculiarities,  render 
it  evident  that  the  ancient  miners  commenced  their  operations 
where  they  lound,  on  the  face  of  a  cliff,  the  ajipearance  of  metal¬ 
liferous  veins,  and  that  they  follow’cd  them  in  all  their  irregu¬ 
larities,  without  any  system,  into  the  rock.  More  commonly, 
however,  wo  may  suppose,  since  tin  appears  to  have  been  the 
me/al  they  w'ere  mo.st  desirous  of  obtaining,  that  the  ancient 
Britons,  and  those  Phaniician  tribes  who  were  often  associated 
>yith  them,  contented  themselves  with  collecting  the  pebbles  of 
tin,  which  existed  abundantly  in  the  accumulated  debris  ol  the 
granite  hills  brought  by  torrents  down  into  the  valleys.  At 
considemble  depths  beneath  the  present  surface,  mde  furnaces, 
mining  imjdenients,  and  blocks  of  tin,  cast  in  clay  moulds,  have 
been  found.  More  curious  still,  at  Carnon,  to  the  north  of 
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Faliuoutli,  and  at  Pcntuan,  near  St.  Austell,  at  depths  of  fifty- 
three  and  forty  feet  respectively  beneath  the  present  surface, 
human  skulls  have  been  discovered.  These  liave  been  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be,  from  the  peculiar  form  of  the  cranium,  the 
remains  of  an  Oriental  race  ;  in  all  probability,  therefore,  they 
were  some  of  the  Phoenician  miners  who  worked  with  the  Britons, 
or  mariners,  who,  we  are  assured,  traded  w^itli  them  for  tin. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  remaining  evidences  of  the  high  anti- 
<iuity  of  mining  in  this  country.  Without  doubt  the  mining 
operations  were  continued  and  extended  under  Roman  rule  ; 
indeed,  celts  and  Roman  coins  have  been  found  together  in  the 
stream  works  of  Treloy,  and  bronze  rings  and  brooches,  which 
appear  to  be  of  the  same  date,  in  those  of  Carnon  and  Pentuan. 

It  is  not  our  object  to  trace  the  history  of  British  mining,  but 
it  appears  desirable  to  notice  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable  facts 
in  relation  to  its  progress.  A  piissage  in  the  wTitings  of  Dio¬ 
dorus  Siculus  is  so  curiously  corroborative  of  the  mining  in¬ 
dustry  of  our  ancestors,  that  we  are  persuaded  to  quote  it : — ‘  The 
inhabitants  of  that  extremity  of  Britain  wdiicli  is  called  Belerion, 
both  excel  in  hospitality,  and  also,  by  reason  of  their  intercourse 
with  foreign  merchants,  are  civilized  in  their  mode  of  life.  These 
prepare  the  tin,  working  very  skilfully  the  earth  which  produces 
it.  The  ground  is  rocky,  but  it  has  in  it  earthy  veins  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  wdiich  is  brought  dowui,  and  melted  and  purified.  Then, 
when  they  have  cast  it  into  the  form  of  cubes,  they  carry  it  to  a 
certain  island  adjoining  to  Britain,  and  called  Iktis,  During 
the  recess  of  the  tide  the  intervening  space  is  left  dry,  and  they 
carry  over  abundance  of  tin  to  this  place  in  their  carts.  And  it 
IS  something  peculiar  that  happens  to  the  islands  in  these  parts 
lying  between  Europe  and  Britain  ;  for  at  full  tide,  tlie  inter¬ 
vening  pjissage  being  overtlow^ed,  they  aj)pear  islands,  but  when 
the  sea  retires  a  large  space  is  left  dry,  and  they  are  seen  as 
peninsulas.  From  hence,  then,  the  traders  jnirchase  the  tin  of 
the  natives  and  transport  it  into  Gaul,  and  finally,  travelling 
through  Gaul  on  foot,  in  about  thirty  days  they  bring  their 
burthens  on  horses  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Rhone.' — Diodorus, 
lib.  v. 

It  is  difficult  in  this,  as  in  many  other  parts  of  the  history  of 
Diodorus,  to  know  whether  he  writes  of  his  own  knowledge,  or 
from  information  furnished  him  by  others.  How^ever,  he  gives 
us  a  distinct  statement  of  a  physical  peculiarity  which  enables  us 
to  fix,  with  tolerable  certainty,  the  locality  to  which  he  refers. 
St  Michaers  Mount,  even  at  the  present  iay,  corres}x>nds  with 
the  description  given  by  Diodorus,  at  least  forty  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ.  Some  writers  have  been  disposed  to  place  the 
Iktis  on  the  north-w’estern  coast  of  Spain,  but  the  probability  is, 
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that  the  Phoenician  colony  of  Gades,  in  Spain,  >vas  only  the 
meiliuin  of  commercial  intercourse  between  Phoenicia  and  Corn¬ 
wall.  Other  writers  have  supposed  the  Cassiterides,  or  tin 
islands  of  the  historian,*  derived  from  kO(T(T/rfpoc,  tin,  to  be  the 
Scilly  Islands.  Those  islands,  however,  producing  none  of  that 
metal,  this  conjecture  is  not  of  much  value.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  name  was  applied  to  Western  England  gene¬ 
rally,  which,  when  surveyed  from  the  sea,  might  well  be  mistxaken 
for  a  group  of  islands.  Indeed,  the  alteration  of  but  a  few  feet 
in  the  present  level  of  the  sea  and  land,  would  give  an  insular 
character  to  a  large  portion  of  Western  Cornwall.  Beyond  this, 
but  little  is  known  of  early  British  inining. 

In  the  reign  of  King  John,  the  mines  of  Cornwall,  and  indeed 
nearlv  all  the  mines  of  this  country,  were  in  possession  of  the 
Jews";  and  the  king,  as  Earl  of  Cornwall,  granted  by  charttT 
some  es|>ecial  privileges  to  the  tinners  of  Devon  and  Cornwall. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  small  town  which  is  situated  m‘nr  St. 
Michaels  Mount,  the  supposed  Iktis,  was  long  generally  known 
bv  the  name  of  Market- Jew,  and  that  name  is  still  familiarly 
applied  to  it  by  the  peasantry  and  miners,  although  designated  in 
all  the  ma]is  as  Mamzion.  The  remains  of  rude  furnaces  and 
blocks  of  tin,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  are  called  Jcivs- 
Itouses  — thus  proving  that  the  tin  market  long 

continued  to  be  held  in  the  same  locality,  and  showing  how  inti¬ 
mately  this  people  became  connected  with  our  mining  operations. 
Charters  were  granted  to  the  miners  of  Devon  and  Cornwall 
by  Ed  ward  I.  and  other  monarchs  following  him,  and  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  additional  privileges  were  given  them,  and 
Courts — the  Sttfiinarics  —  perfectly  organized  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  all  disputes  connected  with  mining  operations  in  these 
counties. 

In  the  ‘  Fodime  Regales’  of  Sir  John  Pettiis,  we  find  much 
information  respecting  the  degree  of  encouragement  given  to 
mining  operations  by  our  monarchs.  The  Henrys  and  the 
Eilwards  apj^ear  to  have  granted  to  many  speculators  the  right 
to  search  tor  gold  and  silver  in  various  parts  of  England,  Cuin- 
berlaml,  C’ornwall,  and  Devonshire  being  especially  mentioned. 
Th'Te  is  not,  however,  the  slightest  evidence  existing  to  prove 
that  gold  was  ever  found  in  sufticient  quantity  in  any  of  the 
localities  named  in  those  charters,  to  render  the  search  for  this 
precious  metal  commercially  valuable. 

In  a  publication,  ‘The  Gold  Rocks  of  Great  Britain,'  ic. 


.\  hWk  of  this  ancient  or  Jcws’-tin,  and  also  some  of  the  bronze  onia* 
inents  Mhich  have  been  found  in  Cornwall,  niav  be  inspected  at  the  Musciuu  o* 
Practical  (Jlcology  in  Jermvn-street. 
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which  can  scarcely  be  designated  by  a  name  sufficiently  repre- 
hensorv,  all  these  grants  are  arrayed  as  so  many  evidences  of  the 
abundant  existence  of  gold  in  these  islands.  The  most  unwarrant¬ 
able  assertions  are  made  in  this  book  ;  and  by  assuming  the  air  of 
a  zealous  inquirer,  and  the  phraseology  of  science,  the  author  aided 
the  deceptions  which  were  practised  upon  an  incautious  public, 
eager  to  gather  that  gold  which  they  were  told  existed  at  their 
very  doors.  Because  gold  had  been  found  in  California  and  in 
Australia  it  was  but  to  be  sought  for,  to  be  found  in  England. 
Pactolean  streams  were  said  to  be  flowing  through  the  valleys 
of  Devonshire,  and  the  fable  of  Colchis  was  to  be  realized  anew  in 
the  rivers  of  merry  England.  Thousands  of  pounds  were  extracted 
from  the  pockets  of  eager  gohl-seekers  by  the  agency  of  machines, 
which  were  to  draw  out  the  hidden  treasures  of  Merlin  from  the 
Welsh  hills,  and  by  electric  blast  to  develop  cryptotheted  gold 
from  the  barren  >vaste  of  the  Dartmoor  tors.* 

Gobi,  it  should  be  understood,  is  universally  disseminated 
over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  there  are  only  a  few  localities 
in  which  it  exists  in  sufficient  abundance  to  rennmerate  the  gold- 
seeker.  The  most  remarkable  deposit  of  gold  in  these  islands 
was  undoubtedly  that  of  Wicklow.  In  1795  it  transpired  that 
lumps  of  pure  gold  had  been  picked  up  in  a  valley  on  the  Hank 
of  the  mountain  called  Crogau  Kinshela,  and  hundreds  of  diggers 
were  soon  at  work  upon  the  auriferous  stream.  The  success  of 
these  people  at  length  induced  the  Government  to  take  the 
matter  in  their  own  hands ;  and  after  raising  1)4*  t  ounces  of  gold, 
the  ingots  of  which  were  from  214  to  21 J  carats  tine,  the  .alloy 
being  silver,  they  were  advised  to  .abandon  the  undertaking,  since 
it  proved  anything  but  remunerative.  In  the  lead  hills,  Scot¬ 
land,  gold  is  Siiid  to  h.ave  been  found  in  the  Last  century,  but 
v.ast  sums  of  money  h.ave  since  been  expended  in  vain  attempts 
to  rediscover  it.  In  Merionethshire,  gold  exists  in  qiuirtz  veins ; 
the  working  of  these  has  up  to  the  })resent  time  been  a  constant 
.and  serious  loss  to  the  .adventurers,  yet  trials  are  still  m.aking 
with  tlie  hope  of  ultimate  reward. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliz.aboth,  we  find  th.at  many  German 
miners  came  to  this  country,  and  obtained  peculiar  j)rivileges. 

*  As  inanv  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  uuiicquaiuted  with  tlie  tenu 
//Wfe/,  the  followiniij  extraets  may  instruct  and  amuse  tliem: — ‘ Tlic 
courealed  or  impalpable  electric  dissemination  of  gold,  arises  under  several 

conditions.  One  chief  condition  is  tlie  want  of  an  iron  nirrent . Metals 

gcuendly  may  remain  for  an  indetiniie  period  in  a  state  of  crifptothexh^  on 

Hccouut  of  their  not  meeting  their  opposing  currents . (iold  is  cryptothrled 

ni  quartz  wiieu  there  has  been  oidy  a  partial  operation  of  the  iron  current 
Bic  (lold  Hocks  of  (Ireat  Britain,  Ac.,  pp.  Ii02,  3UI5.  Bui  for  the  lamentable 
Ignorance  of  the  great  mass  of  the  public  on  all  ])oints  connected  with  science, 
•iueh  trash  as  this  would  not  be  for  a  moment  tolerated. 
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Thomas  Thurlaiul  and  Daniel  Houghsetter  were  especially 
permitted  to  work  mines  in  Cumberland  and  in  Cardigan¬ 
shire.  Tliey  appear  to  have  been  experienced  miners,  and 
so  successful  that  legal  proceedings  were  taken  against  them 
by  the  Karl  of  Northumberland.  Upon  the  settlement  of 
this  dispute  in  favour  of  the  German  miners,  the  queen 
established  a  corporation  of  ninety-six  persons,  under  the  title 
of  the  ‘  Society  of  Mines  Koyal,'  the  patent  of  which  is 
dated  the  28th  of  May,  the  eighteenth  year  of  her  reign.  In 
1565,  Elizal>eth  also  granted  a  charter  to  William  Humphreys, 
her  assay-master,  and  Christopher  Shutz,  a  German  of  ‘  great 
cunning,  knowledge,  and  experience,  as  well  in  the  finding  of 
calamine,  as  in  the  pro|)er  usa  of  it,  for  the  composition  of  the 
mixt  metal  called  latten  or  brass.*  By  this  they  were  empowered 
to  search  for  and  work  ‘  all  mines,  minerals,  and  subterranean 
treasures  (excej)t  copporice  and  allom)  which  should  be  found  in 
all  other  parts  of  England  (not  mentioned  in  the  former  })atent), 
or  within  the  English  pale  in  Ireland,  by  the  name  of  gold, 
silver,  copper,  tin,  lead,  (piicksilver,  cadmain,  or  lapis  calami- 
naris,  and  all  manner  of  ewres  or  ores,  simple,  mixt,  or  com¬ 
pounded,  latten  wire  or  steel,"  &c.  From  this  period  may  be 
dated  the  enlarged  sphere  of  our  mining  operations. 

Connected  with  the  history  of  mining  progress  are  many  sul)- 
jects  of  great  interest.  We  find  ourselves,  however,  compelled 

to  notice  onlv  two  or  three  incidents  connected  with  the  lead 

^  •/ 

mines  of  Cardiganshire. 

The  mines  of  Cardiganshire  had  been  worked  by  the  Romans, 
but  were  for  a  long  period  abandoned.  They  became  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  Houghsetter  ;  were  worked  under  the  direction  of  ‘  The 
Society  of  the  Clines  Royal,"  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  centur}'  we  find  them  rented  by  Hugh  Middleton  for 
.X*4(>0  jx'r  annum.  Middleton  was  a  goldsmith  in  London.  By 
working  the  mines  deej)er  than  the  German  had  done,  he  was 
succeastiil  in  finding  very  rich  lead  ore.  It  is  certain  that  Mid- 
<llcton  realized  a  large  fortune  by  his  speculation  in  the  Cardi¬ 
ganshire  mines — a  clear  profit  of  .C2000  a  month  is  said  to  have 
lieen  derived  from  Cwm-symlog  alone.  The  w^ater  supply  of 
London  was  at  this  time  sadly  deficient,  and  Middleton  under¬ 
took,  at  his  own  cost,  to  bring  the  New  River  from  Ware  to  the 
^Ictropolis.  Upon  this  truly  great  work  ^liddleton  expended  all 
the  profits  of  his  mines,  and  received  a  grant  of  money  from  the 
govenunent  to  enable  liiin  to  complete  his  task.  King  Janies  I. 
with  his  Court,  the  lord  mayor  and  the  corporation,  witnesi^d 
the  first  issue  of  the  water  from  the  head  at  Islington ;  and  Mid¬ 
dleton  was  created  a  baronet,  but  left  a  ruined  man. 

The  Metropolis  received  an  ample  supply  of  water  from  this 
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gource,  for  these  days  ;  but  Sir  Hugh  Middleton,  notwithstanding 
his  baronetcy,  was  rendered  so  poor  by  the  undertaking  that  he 
was  compelled  to  \vork  as  a  mineral  surveyor.  Sir  John  Pettus 
quaintly  says, — ‘  Had  he  not  diverted  his  great  gains  to  the 
making  of  the  New  River  from  Ware  to  London,  certainly  he 
would  liave  been  master  of  a  ma.ss  of  wealth ;  but  great  wits  and 
purses  seldom  know  how  to  give  bounds  to  their  designments, 
and  by  undertaking  too  many  things,  fail  in  all.' 

Mr.  Biishell,  secretary  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  had  possession  of 
those  mines  in  1 637,  when  he  established  a  mint  at  Aberystwith, 
and  he  is  said  ‘to  have  clothed  King  Charles  I.'s  whole  army 
from  part  of  his  profits  in  this  work.'  Mr.  Thomas  Bushell  was 
a  devoted  loyalist ;  he  raised  and  supported  a  regiment  of  miners, 
sacriticing  his  fortune  in  the  cause  of  his  king.  Aberystwith 
Castle  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  parliamentary  forces,  and 
in  those  troublesome  times  the  mines  were  abandoned. 

Unfortunately  we  are  but  too  well  acquainted  with  ‘  bubbles' 
blown  in  the  mining  share  market  of  London,  and  bursting  to 
the  ruin  of  thousands,  to  feel  much  surprise  at  an  ancient  bubble 
in  connexion  with  these  Cardiganshire  mines.  However,  some 
of  the  arrangements  and  pretensions  of  the  scheme  were  so 
extraordinary  that  they  merit  brief  notice. 

Mr.  Waller,  aided  by  Sir  Humphrey  Mack  worth,  in  1698, 
proposed  the  scheme  of  ‘  The  Mine  Adventure.'  This  adventure, 
says  he,  ‘is  recommended  to  the  world  as  an  undertaking 
whereby  not  only  his  majesty's  customs,  and  the  trade  and 
wealth  of  England  will  be  advanced,  by  the  lead  and  copper 
being  commodities  and  manufactures  of  our  own  country,  and 
thereby  the  exportation  of  our  coin  and  bullion,  obtained  with  so 
great  difficulty  from  the  S])anish  Indies,  in  great  measure  pre¬ 
vented.'  A  twelfth  part  of  the  profits  of  the  mines  was  to  be  set 
aside  ‘  for  the  augmentation  of  j)oor  vicarages  in  Wales  ;  for  the 
assistance  and  encouragement  of  such  persons  as  shall  endeavour 
the  conversion  of  infidels  in  the  Indies  ;  for  the  relief  of  Green¬ 
wich  and  other  hospitals ;  of  i)Oor  miners  and  labourers  at  the 
works,  their  wives  and  children,  and  in  time  of  other  poor  people 
in  most  of  the  great  corponitions  of  the  kingdom.' 

The  manner  in  which  shares  wTre  disposed  of  partook  of  the 
nature  of  a  lottery.  ‘  Those  who  drew  blanks  were  only  creditors 
of  the  mines ;  they  were  to  receive  six  per  cent,  interest,  but  to 
have  no  vote  in  elections,  nor  any  interest  in  the  capital.  Those 
who  drew  shares  became  members  of  the  company,  and  had 
voices  in  the  management  of  the  affairs,  and  a  fair  proportion  of 
the  dividends.' 

The  excitement  got  up  by  w^orks  ]niblished  by  Mr.  Waller  on 
‘  The  Mine  Adventure,'  many  of  which  are  preserved  in  the 
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British  Museum,  and  by  Poems  addressed  ‘To  Sir  Humphrey 
Mackworth,  on  the  Mines  of  Cardiganshire,'  was  immense,  anj 
tho\isands  of  ]>ersons  eagerly  sought  for  sliares. 

In  1701)  disputes  arose  amongst  the  directors  of  this  great 
company,  who  luul  not  yet  realized  one  penny  of  protit  for  the 
six  Imndred  and  fifty  shareholders  of  which  it  consisted.  Mr. 
Waller  accused  Sir  Humphrey  Mackworth  of  unfair  dealing,  for 
which  he  was  discharged.  Upon  this  Mr.  Waller  petitioned  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  a  committee  of  in(|uiry  was  ordered. 
Sir  VL  Mackworth  wrote  his  defence  in  1710,  and  as  late  as 
1720  ‘a  vindication'  of  his  conduct  was  considered  necessary. 
In  the  committee  of  inquiry  the  matter  is  entirely  lost  sight  of; 
and  all  we  know  is  that  not  one  of  the  six  hundred  and  tifty 
shareholders  ever  received  any  compensation  for  their  losses,  nor 
<lid  any  of  the  cieditors  recover  the  money  they  had  put  into 
this  concern.  Since  this  period  a  large  amount  of  wealth  has 
been  obtained  from  the  mines  of  Cardiganshire,  and  many  of 
them  are  still  productive  of  valuable  lead  ore. 

It  is,  and  ever  has  been,  a  peculiarity  of  human  nature  to  seek 
after  the  unknown  with  eagerness,  while  it  leaves  the  known 
neglected,  although  it  may  be  of  far  superior  value.  It  is  this 
peculiar  condition  which  renders  mining  so  attractive  to  many 
minds.  Deeply  buried  amidst  the  primary  or  .secondary  rocks, 
may  In?  hidden  large  accumulations  of  valuable  ores.  Tlie 
earth’s  crust  has  been  subject  to  strange  convulsions;  forces  act- 
ng  from  below  have  lifted  hills,  and  large  tracts  have  subside<l 
into  deep  valleys.  Eivst  and  west,  great  rents  have  been  made,  and 
at  every  angle  large  fissures,  or  faults,  are  to  be  discovered 
These  disturbances  have,  even  in  mineral  producing  districts,  so 
broken  up  and  moved  the  mineral  lodes  that  the  search  for  them 
is  alwavs  a  matter  of  much  risk. 

Hence  there  is  much  of  the  excitement  of  gambling  in  mining, 
and  those  who  hold  the  board  take  care  to  employ  every  means 
to  keep  up  the  unhealthy  action.  As  it  was  with  the  ‘  Mine 
Adventure,'  so  it  has  been  again  and  again  in  our  own  days. 
M  ithin  the  last  few  years,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds 
have  been  lost  at  this  game,  and  what  makes  the  matter  the 
more  lamentable  i.s,  that  this  money  has  not  been  expended  in 
any  search  tor  mineral  treasure,  but  has  been  pocketed  by  jobbers 
whose  study  has  l)een  to  delude  the  unwary. 

It  will  naturally  he  asked — Is  there  no  means  of  obtaining 
exact  knowleilge  on  these  subjects  ?  Cannot  the  public  guard 
themselves  against  deceptive  representations  ?  We  feel  ourselves 
comix^lled  to  give  an  answer  in  the  negative  to  both  these  ques¬ 
tions.  To  the  first  we  reply  :  We  have  not  obtained  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  laws  wliich  regulate  our  mineral  formations,  to 
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collide  US  to  any  reliable  indication.  To  the  second  question  our 
answer  is:  Use  every  caution,  and  take  the  advice  of  some  dis¬ 
interested  person  to  whom  the  locality  is  known  in  Avhicli  a 
projected  mine  may  be  situated,  before  you  venture  on  the 
purchase  of  mining  shares. 

Tlicse  remarks — required  by  circumstances  which  are  scarcely 
past — naturally  lead  to  the  consideration  of  the  phenomena  of 
mineral  veins  in  general.  If  we  take  a  map  of  Englaiul  and 
Wales,  and  mark  upon  it  the  localities  in  which  profitable 
metalliferous  mines  occur,  we  shall  find  the  mineral  districts  are 
but  few. 

Tin  is  found  in  Cornwall  aiul  Devon  only. 

Copper  is  found  in  Cornwall  and  Devon  chiefly,  smaller  quanti¬ 
ties  being  extracted  in  Wales,  and  in  Westmoreland,  Cumber¬ 
land,  and  Anglesea.  While 

Lead  occurs  in  Cornwall,  Devonshire,  Cumberland,  Durham, 
and  Northumberland  ;  Derbyshire,  Shropshire,  and  Yorkshire  ; 
and  in  Cardiganshire,  Flintshire,  and  tlie  Isle  of  i\Ian.  The 
quantities  found  in  other  places  are  too  trifling  to  be  taken  into 
account. 

Of  Iron  we  do  not  intend  now  to  treat,  and  the  rarer  metals 
are  not  sufficiently  important  to  detain  us  ;  it  may,  however,  bo 
remarked  in  passing  that  they  occur  in  the  same  localities  as  tho 
metals  which  have  been  named. 

The  geological  conditions  of  these  metal-bearing  districts  are  as 
follows: — Cornwall  ami  Devonshire  are  mainly  composed  of  granite 
and  clay  slate  rocks.  The  lead  districts  of  the  North  of  t^ngland, 
and  those  of  Derbyshire,  exhibit  alternations  of  limestone  and 
varieties  of  sandstone,  with  here  and  there  the  appearance 
of  an  igneous  rock.  In  Cardiganshire  we  have  an  abundance  of 
Silurian  slates  and  gritstones ;  while  in  Flintshire  we  find  lime¬ 
stone,  carbonaceous  shale,  and  sandstones.  From  this  we  learn 
that  the  occurrence  of  tin  and  copper  is  confined  to  the  older 
rocks,  hut  that  lead  is  found,  not  only  in  them,  but  in  many  of 
the  more  recently  deposited  stratified  rocks. 

Standing  upon  any  of  the  granite  hills  of  Cornwall,  and 
looking  over  the  evidences  of  mining  industry  which  arise  around 
them  in  the  shape  of  engine-houses,  'with  their  tall  chimneys, 
winding  machinery,  crushing  apparatus,  and  w’ashing  arrange¬ 
ments,  one  fact  w’ill  soon  become  apparent  to  the  attentive 
observer.  All  (he  j)rodnctive—thc  busy  mines — are  found  near 
ike  li  )ie  of  jwnctio)i  betiveeu  the  granite  and  the  clay  shite. 
Scarcely  an  example  occurs  of  .any  very  [)roductive  tin  or  copper 
mine  being  found  at  a  distance  from  the  junction  of  two  dis- 
simil.ar  rocks.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  constant  of  much  value 
m  estimating  the  probability  of  discovering  mineral  wealth. 
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This  holds  true  to  a  great  extent  of  the  lead  mines  of  the 
stratified  rocks  of  other  districts,  and  the  influence  of  some 
pi*culiar  condition  of  the  rock  formation  is  strikingly  illustrated 
in  the  occurrence  of  lead  ore  in  the  mineral  lodes  of  Alston  Moor 
and  other  places.  It  may  he  important  to  the  proper  under¬ 
standing  of  this  subject  by  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  a 
mining  district,  to  explain,  in  the  first  place,  a  mineral  vein  or 
lode. 

From  the  name  vein  being  applied  to  these  formations,  and 
from  the  sectional  represenUitions  which  are  sometimes  given, 
many  suppose  the  mineral  vein  to  be  a  pipe  or  channel  coursing 
its  sinuous  iKith  through  the  rocks  deep  into  the  earth,  resembling 
indeed  the  vein  or  blood-vessel  of  the  animal  svstem.  It  is 
rarely  or  ever  so.  Let  the  reader  suppose  a  rent  to  take  place 
across  miles  of  country,  forming  a  chasm  which  may  be  either 
vertical  or  jit  any  inclination  from  the  vertical,  and  proceeding 
to  an  unknown  de})th  ;  then  let  him  imagine  this  filled  in  with 
earthy  matter,  clay,  quartz,  or  other  crystalline  matter,  and  to 
have  disseminated  through  it,  in  varying  proportions,  some 
metalliferous  ore  ;  then,  a  tolerably  correct  idea  will  be  formed  of 
a  true  mineral  lode  or  vein.  Such  a  fissure  as  this  would,  of 
course,  dislocate  all  the  strata  through  which  it  passes,  and  as 
such  a  vast  crack  could  not  occur  in  any  of  the  solid  rocks  consti¬ 
tuting  the  crust  of  the  earth  without  some  great  movement,  it  is 
generally  found,  where  a  series  of  stratified  rocks  prevail,  as  at 
Alston,  that  the  strata  on  one  side  of  fissures  have  been  consider¬ 
ably  altereil  in  their  |X)sition.  Thus,  instead  of  a  band  of  lime¬ 
stone  or  sandstone  being  found  at  corresponding  levels  on  either 
side  of  the  fissure,  we  find  the  former  opposite  the  latter,  and 
thick  beils  facing  thin  ones.  In  such  circumstances  as  these, 
lead  ore  is  found  to  occur  only  opposite  the  limestone,  and 
extending  into  that  rock  ;  and  where  limestone  exists  opposite  to 
limestone,  the  ore  is  more  abundant  than  where  a  band  of  lime¬ 
stone  is  opposed  to  a  band  of  sandstone.  These  facts,  which  are 
well  established,  teach  us,  that  some  peculiar  condition  of  the 
rock  or  rocks,  in  which  the  fissure  occurs,  is  necessary  to  induce 
the  tormation  of  metalliferous  matter  in  it,  or  to  form  a  mineral 
lode. 

At  one  jieriod  the  favourite  theory  was,  that  all  these  forma¬ 
tions  were  due  to  the  action  of  subterranean  heat ;  that  the 
metals  tound  in  the  lodes  were  sublimed  by  the  high  temperature 
occurring  at  considerable  depths  beneath  the  earth^s  surface,  and 
then  de|)osited  in  the  cooler  fissure  near  the  surface.  In  examining 
a  mineral  lode,  we  find  no  evidences  in  support  of  this  view. 
There  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  condition  of  the  rocks  enclosing 
the  metalUlerous  ore,  or  of  the  ore  itself,  wdiich  indicates  igneous 
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action.  On  the  contrary,  everything  appears  to  .support  the  view 
that  mineral  veins  have  been  slowly  formed  by  deposit  from 
a(]ueous  solution  ;  consequently,  all  the  known  mineral  lodes  must 
have  been  formed  while  yet  the  rocks  in  wliich  they  are  found 
were  below  the  surface  of  then  existing  seas. 

In  one  of  the  works  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article  an  electro-magnetic  theory  is  applied  in  explanation  of,  not 
only  mineral  veins,  but  of  rock  formations.  The  author  is, 
unfortunately,  one  of  those  men  who  j^roceed  in  their  investiga¬ 
tions  of  truth,  by  first  framing  a  theory,  and  then  making  all  their 
observations  and  experiments  Lend  to  that  theory.  Tliis  is  by 
no  means  an  uncommon  class  of  philosophers  ;  who,  however, 
unfortunately,  rather  retard  than  advance  the  truth  by  their 
inquiries,  ^l.  Becquerel,  Mr.  Eobert  Were  Fox,  and  others,  have 
imagined  that  electricity  is  an  active  agent  in  determining  the 
deposition  of  metalliferous  ores.  Electric  currents  have  been 
detected  circulating  through  the  mineral  lodes,  and  when  these 
currents  have  been  made  to  traverse  wires,  electrotypes  have 
been  formed  by  them,  and  magnetism  induced  in  iron  bars  which 
have  been  suiToiinded  by  those  wires.  Other  observers  have 
thought,  however,  that  these  electric  currents  are  due  to  chemical 
action  going  on  within  the  lode  itself,  and  not  to  any  current  to 
which  the  formation  of  the  mineral  vein  could  be  referred.  On 
the  other  hand,  Becquerel,  Cross,  Fox,  Hunt,  and  othei's,  have 
shown  that  by  weak  electric  cuiTents  artificial  deposits  can  be ' 
formed,  which  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  those  occurring  in 
nature. 

Copper  lodes  have  generally  an  easterly  and  westerly  direction. 
Lead  lodes  commonly  run  from  north  to  south,  or  nearly  so.  If. 
after  a  lode  has  been  formed,  it  becomes  di.slocatcd,  and  one  portion 
of  it  has  its  line  of  direction  changed  a  few  degrees  by  the 
movement  of  a  portion  of  the  earth’s  crust,  by  no  means  an 
unusual  occurrence,  the  character  of  the  mineral  immediately 
undergoes  a  change.  The  character  of  that  change  will  be 
understood  by  an  example.  In  one  of  the  tin  and  copper  mines 
near  Camborne  in  Cornwall,  a  lodt\  the  natural  direction  of 
which  is  from  15°  to  the  N.  of  E.  to  15°  to  the  S.  of  W.,  >vas 
dislocated  after  its  fonnation,  and  throivn^  as  the  local  phrase  is, 
so  that  the  dislocated  portion  took  a  direction  of  tabout  8°  S.  of  E. 
to  8°  N.  of  W.  The  lode  originally  had  been  filled  witli  yelloiLf 
copper  ore  (copper  pyrites,  which  is  a  .sulphuret  of  copper  mixed 
with  sulplniret  of  iron).  In  the  moved  portion  of  the  lode, 
decomposition  hatl  taken  place ;  the  sulphuret  of  iron  had  dis¬ 
appeared,  leaving  a  large  quantity  of  the  oxide  of  iron  filling 
hollows  in  the  lode,  which  was  hero  formed  entirely  of  grey 
copper  ore,  or  the  true  sulphuret  of  copper.  The  main  direction 
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of  the  copper  lodes  of  Cornwall  is  from  the  north-east  to  the 
south-west,  or  nearly  so  ;  and  these  lodes  contain,  almost  invari¬ 
ably,  the  yellow  copper  ore.  In  the  St.  Just  district,  northward 
from  the  Land  s  End,  by  some  great  convulsion  of  nature,  we 
find  tlie  ground  greatly  disturbed,  and  the  mineral  lodes  have  a 
direction  from  the  south-east  to  the  north-west ;  the  copper  ore 
in  all  these  mineral  veins  is  the  grey  sulphuret,  and  they  are 
very  peculiarly  characterized  by  the  peroxide  of  iron  which 
abounds. 

From  these  facts  we  learn  that  the  position  determines,  or,  at 
all  events,  regulates,  the  character  of  the  metalliferous  deposits. 
One  kind  of  mineral  prevailing  when  the  receiving  fissure  has 
been  formed  in  one  direction,  and  another  when  it  has  exhibited 
any  deviation  from  that  line.  Phenomena  of  this  kind  appeal* 
to  lead,  «as  by  a  natural  inference,  to  the  conclusion  that  some  law 
of  jM)larity  has  been  at  work,  and  we  know  of  no  physical  force 
to  which  we  can  so  a])pro])riately  refer  the  deposition  of  metalli¬ 
ferous  ore  in  a  rock  fissure  as  to  electricity.  On  this  point,  we 
cpiote  a  few  passiiges  from  a  jiaper  by  Mr.  Robert  Were  Fox, 
whose  investigations  have  b(^en  far  more  extensive  in  this  direction 
than  those  of  any  other  man  of  science  : — ^  Imperfect  and  limited 
as  is  our  acquaintance  with  mineral  veins,  enough  is  known  to 
excite  our  admiration  of  the  order  and  fitness  which  ])revail 
amongst  them.  We  observe  that  many  of  the  most  useful  metals 
are  the  most  abundant ;  and  the  fact  that  they  are  generally  con¬ 
fined  to  certain  veins,  and  to  certain  portions  of  them  only,  is 
p^haps  of  greater  imjiort  than  we  might  at  first  suppose,  for 
liad  they  been  disseminated  in  the  strata,  or  even  dispersed 
throughout  all  mineral  veins,  the  labour  required  to  obtain  them 
would  have  rendered  them  practically  useless :  or  had  they,  on 
the  other  hand,  been  much  more  concentrated,  their  rapid 
exhaustion  might  entail  incalculable  injuiy  on  future  generations. 
Again,  we  remark  that  few  metals  are  found  in  a  native 
state,  and  those  very  sparingly ;  were  it  otherwise,  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  their  electric  action  and  reaction  would 
have  been  so  energetic,  that  some  of  the  electro-positive  inetids 
could  not  have  been  permanently  deposited.  Had  the  metals 
generally  existed  in  combination  with  oxygen  or  acids,  their 
electric  action  would  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  quantity; 
in  which  case  many  metallic  and  other  solutions  might,  from 
Kang  but  partially  decomposed,  have  found  their  way  to  the 
surtace,  and  impregnated  the  springs  with  their  deleterious 
qualities.  Sulphur  appears  to  be  the  only  component  which 
enables  metals  to  etfect  all  the  required  conditions,  and  this 
pri»ves  to  be  the  combination  in  which  they  most  frequently 
iKcur.  Such  of  the  metallic  sulphurets  as  conduct  electricity 
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are  liigl‘ly  electro-negative,  and  their  reciprocal  action,  in  most 
instances,  is  so  nearly  in  equilibrio,  as  to  prevent  considerable 
changes ;  nevertheless,  they  seem  to  possess  sufficient  electric 
activity  to  act  upon  other  bodies,  and  to  decompose  saline  solu¬ 
tions  which  may  be  exposed  to  their  influence; — and  who  knows 
how  important  such  electrical  filtration  of  the  ascending  >vater 
may  be  to  organic  existence  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  V 

The  beautiful  investigations  of  Dr.  Faraday  into  the  secret 
influences  of  magnetic  force  upon  all  matter,  proving  that  a  few 
bodies  in  nature,  like  iron,  liave  the  power  of  receiving  and 
retaining  that  force  which  gives  rise  to  a  north  and  south 
polarity — as  in  the  compass  needle — but,  that  an  infinitely 
larger  number  are  imbued  with  a  po\ver  which  always  acts  at 
right  angles  to  the  true  magnetic  force,  bears  directly  on  the 
subject  under  examination.  Every  substance  in  the  organic  or 
the  inorganic  w'orld  belongs  to  one  of  these  chisses — the  magnetic 
or  the  diamafpictic.  The  magnetic  bodies  arrange  themselves 
relatively  to  the  earth's  axis  nearly  north  and  south,  while  the 
diamagnetic  bodies  place  themselves  at  right  angles  to  this  direc¬ 
tion.  Magnetic  bodies  possess  poles,  which  have,  under  certain 
conditions,  powers  of  attraction  and  repulsion.  Similar  magnetic 
poles  repel  each  other,  dissimilar  poles  attract  each  other. 
Diamagnetic  bodies,  on  the  contrary,  are  repellent  of  each  other, 
and  etpially  so  of  magnetic  bodies  under  all  circumstances. 
Electric  currents  are  known  to  circulate  around  the  earth  in  the 
direction  re})resented  on  a  globe  by  the  lines  of  latitude.  JMag- 
netic  force  is  exerted  at  right  angles  to  these  electric  currents,  or 
along  linos  which  deviate  but  little  from  the  axial  line  of  our 
planet.  Under  the  influence,  therefore,  of  electrical  excitement, 
the  condilion  of  matter  being  determined  by  its  position  relatively 
to  the  modified  forms  of  this  force,  it  is  probable  that  metal¬ 
liferous  deposits  have  been  formed. 

Let  us  not,  how'ever,  rush  to  conclusions.  In  science,  as  in 
everything  else,  much  depends  on  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Man 
tollows  man,  and  an  original  thinker  frequently  establishes  a 
fashion  in  the  very  elements  of  thought,  and  compels  his  brethren 
to  dress  their  ideas  in  the  garments  which  he  has  indicated. 
Electricity  is  the  fiishionable  science  of  the  day,  and  every  great 
phenomenon,  the  cause  of  ichich  ice  do  not  understand,  is  at 
once  attributed  to  electricity. 

This  mighty  agent,  which  exerts  its  powders  in  the  sublime 
terrors  of  the  thunder-storm,  and  which  we  detect  in  action  during 
every  chemical  change  that  takes  place  in  an  animal  or  a  vege¬ 
table  organism — this  subtile  force  which  over  land  and  under 
ocean  pass(,*s  from  the  scene  of  carnage  to  the  isle  of  peace  with 
the  intelligence  of  sorrow  or  of  joy,  and  which  our  manufacturers 
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now  employ  in  the  multiplication  of  the  beautiful  and  of  the 
useful  in  metal — tloes  beyond  all  doubt  play  a  most  important 
part  in  the  vast  laboratory  of  the  inorganic  world.  But  '  there 
are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  our 
philosophy.'  There  probably  are  great  physical  forces  superior 
to  electricity.  Indeed,  we  have  long  imagined  their  existence ;  we 
are  beginning  to  have  a  dim  consciousness  of  their  presence ;  and 
these  may  be  the  great  controlling  agents,  while  electricity  may 
really  play  a  very  unimportant  part. 

{Such,  then,  is  the  uncertainty  in  which  the  theory  of  the  for¬ 
mation  of  mineral  lodes  remains,  even  now,  when  we  talk  loudly 
of  the  high  estate  of  science.  To  pass  from  this.  So  far  from  the 
miner  having  any  dependence  on  the  views  promulgated,  or  on 
the  facts  collected  by  the  philosophers,  in  his  search  after 
mineral  treasures  he  trusts  more  completely  to  his  rude  expe¬ 
rience,  or  he  pursues  his  search  by  the  use  of  the  divining  rod. 

The  vin/ala  dicinaforia,  or  divining  rod,  is  far  more  com¬ 
monly  employed  in  our  mining  districts  for  the  discovery  of 
hidden  treasure  than  is  generally  supposed.  In  Cornwall,  not 
only  do  the  miners  themselves  place  much  contidence  in  its 
indications,  but  very  many  highly  intelligent  men  employ  the 
divining  rod,  or  engage  the  diviner  in  seeking  for  mineral  wealth 
on  their  esUites.  In  Lancashire  and  Cumberland  the  belief  in 
the  powers  of  the  magic  rod  is  widely  spread.  That,  at  this  time 
of  day,  such  should  be  the  case,  is  a  lamentable  example  of  the 
ilefective  character  of  early  education.  The  divining  rod  is  a 
forked  twig  of  the  hazel-tree,  or  of  the  white  thorn.  The  small 
ends  being  crooked,  are  to  be  held  in  the  hands,  in  a  position 
Hat  or  parallel  to  the  horizon,  and  the  upper  part  at  an  elevation 
having  an  angle  to  it  of  about  seventy  degrees.  The  rod  must  be 
grasped  strongly  and  steadily,  and  then  the  operator  walks  over 
the  ground  :  when  he  crosses  a  lode,  its  bending  is  supposed  to 
indicate  the  presence  thereof.  The  position  of  the  hands  in 
holding  the  rod  is  a  constrained  one — it  is  not  easy  to  descrilie 
it — but  the  result  is  that  the  hands,  from  weariness  speedily 
induced  in  the  muscles,  grasp  the  ends  of  the  twig  yet  more 
rigidly,  and  thus  is  produced  the  mysterious  bending.  The  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  ilivining  rod  and  table-turning  are  of  precisely  the 
same  character,  and  both  are  referable  to  an  involuntary  mus¬ 
cular  action  resulting  from  a  jivedness  of  idea.  These  experi¬ 
ments  with  the  divining  rod  are  always  made  in  a  district  known 
to  be  metalliferous,  and  the  chances  therefore  are  greatly  in 
favour  of  its  Ixjnding  over  or  near  a  mineral  lode.  Let  us  hope 
that  with  the  extension  of  education,  and  with  improved  habits 
of  observation,  all  these  occult  experiments  will  be  jdaced  in 
their  projKr  |>osition,  curious  as  evidences  of  psychological 
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influences,  but  useless  to  the  learned,  and  dangerous  to  the 
ignorant 

In  all  our  mining  districts  peculiar  mineral  laws  are  found  to 
prevail ;  those  of  J^erbyshire,  being  perhaps  the  most  remarkable, 
will,  however,  alone  engage  our  present  attention,  as  exem¬ 
plifying  the  continuance  of  very  antiquated  customs. 

According  to  ancient  usage  every  man  was  at  liberty  to  enter 
at  any  time  into  any  part  of  the  king’s  held,  and  there  dig  and 
search  for  ore,  without  being  accountable  to  the  owners  or 
occupiers  of  the  soil  for  any  damage  which  might  be  done  to  the 
surface  or  even  to  the  growing  crops.  This  custom  still  remains 
in  force,  but  a  course  more  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
common  law  prevails  in  practice.  A  man  having  found  a  vein  of 
ore,  makes  certain  crosses  on  the  ground,  as  a  mark  of  temporary 
possession,  and  then  having  informed  the  bar  maater,  or  the  pre¬ 
siding  ofticer  of  the  district,  this  otiicer  attends  and  receives  a 
measure,  or  dishy  of  ore,  the  first  produce  of  the  mine,  as  the  con¬ 
dition  for  allowing  the  adventurer  to  work  his  mere,  or  measure 
of  twenty-nine  yards  in  length'  of  the  vein,  the  bar  master  at  the 
same  time  taking  possession  of  the  next  adjoining  fourteen  and  a 
half  yards,  or  half  mere,  of  the  vein  for  the  king.  The  miner  is 
then  at  liberty  to  j)ursue  his  search,  and  one  of  the  first  machines 
erected  usually  is  a  windlass,  locally  called  a  stoicse.  A  mine 
in  former  days  was  forfeited  if  the  working  stowse  was  not 
actually  in  use  at  least  once  in  three  weeks.  Eventually,  how¬ 
ever,  this  law  was  relaxed,  and  occupation  was  considered  good  so 
long  as  a  model  of  a  windlass,  a  sham  stoivse,  was  kept  in  the 
sight  of  all  men.  The  bar-master  furnishes  such  models,  which 
to  be  etfective  must  have  no  nails  used  in  their  structure,  but  be 
pinned  together  with  wood,  according  to  the  state  of  the  actual 
stoivses  at  the  time  when  the  use  of  sham  ones  was  introduced. 
This  singular  custom  is,  however,  in  the  present  tlay  but  loosely 
observed  Laws  almost  as  singular  prevail  in  Dean  Forest  and 
in  the  manor  of  Alston  ^loor,  and  many  of  the  customs  connected 
with  the  operations  of  mining  in  Cornwall  show  the  long  con¬ 
tinuance  of  antiquated  rule. 

It  is  almost  impossible,  within  the  limits  to  which  we  arc  con¬ 
fined,  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  metalliferous 
mines  are  worked  ;  indeed,  without  diagrams,  it  is  not  easy  by 
any  description  to  convey  a  correct  idea  of  the  system  of  shafts, 
levels,  adits,  &c.,  which  constitute  a  mine. 

When,  as  is  not  iinfrequently  the  case,  the  mineral  vein  occurs 
in  a  hill,  or  at  a  high  level,  an  adit  or  tunnel  is  driven  into  the 
lull,  near  the  base,  and  this  serves  to  remove  the  water  from  the 
fissures,  which  accumulatinj;  would  gi'eatly  imix?de  the  progress 
of  the  works. 
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From  some  higher  portion  of  the  surface  a  shaft  is  sunk 
ui^n  the  vein,  and  this,  communicating  with  the  adit^  serves 
to  ensure  the  ventilation  ot  the  mine  and  the  extraction  of 
the  ore. 

Where  the  contour  of  the  country  does  not  allow  of  these  con¬ 
ditions,  expensive  machinery  becomes  necessary  for  iminping  the 
water  from  the  mines,  and  for  drawing  up  the  ore. 

Let  us  suppose  a  mineral  lode,  witldn  the  portion  of  country 
over  which  we  have  the  right  to  explore  it,  extending  from  east 
to  west  several  hundred  yards.  At  one  portion,  a  })it  or  shaft  is 
sunk  so  as  to  meet  the  lode,  which  is  su])posed  to  lie  at  some 
j)articular  angle  trom  the  vertical.  It  will  be  evident  to  every 
one  that  a  single  shaft  would  not  allow  of  any  extended  working ; 
a  few  men  only  could  work  at  a  time;  winding  up  the  ore  from 
such  would  interfere  with  other  operations,  especially  if  water 
had  also  to  be  pum])ed  out ;  and  the  power  of  ventilating  such  a 
.shaft  woidd  be  limited.  Consequently,  when  the  shaft  has  been 
sunk  about  sixty  feet,  a  level  or  gallery  is  driven  into  the  lode, 
and  this  communicates  with  another  shaft,  say  at  the  distance  of 
one  hundred  yards  from  the  first.  Here  we  have,  therefore,  two 
shafts,  and  a  levels  gallery,  or  tunnel  connecting  them.  If  the 
reader  will  imagine  this  system  to  be’ repeated  again  and  again 
in  depth  and  in  length,  he  will  form  some  idea  of  the  enormous 
s\d)terranean  works  which  distinguish  our  mining  districts.  To 
those  who  are  not  likely  to  visit  a  mining  locality,  we  would 
recommend  an  inspection  of  a  model  of  a  Cornish  mine — Dol- 
coath,  near  Kednith — in  the  National  ^luseum  of  Practical 
(ieology,  in  dermyn-street.  The  extent  of  these  underground 
workings  will  be  best  understood  by  a  statement  of  their  extent 
in  one  of  them.  At  the  Consolidated  Clines  there  are  more  than 
twelve  miles  of  perpendicular  sinkings,  and  horizontal  galleries 
extending  to  nearly  fifty  miles.  The  greatest  perpendicular  depth 
to  which  any  mine  has  extended  is  320  fathoms  or  1020  feet,  which 
is  the  depth  of  Tresavean  mine,  in  Cornwall.  ^Machinery  of  the 
most  ptTfect  kind  becomes  nec(?ssary,  to  pump  up  the  water  which 
is  constantlv  flowing  into  the  mine  from  a  thousand  fissures  in  the 
rock,  to  raise  the  mineral  treasure  which  human  hands  are 
rending  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  to  lift  the  hundreds  of 
miners  who  are  toiling  ever,  in  these  deep  and  dark  recesses  of 
the  earth.  In  nearly  all  mines,  eight  hours  is  the  period  allowed 
to  each  set  of  men,  so  that  there  are  three  changes  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  At  Tresavean  mine,  and  some  few  others,  the  men 
are  lowered  and  raised  by  an  ingenious  machine  called  a  ‘man- 
engine.’ 

The  Cornish  pumping-engine  is  the  most  perfect  example  of 
the  application  of  steam  as  a  mechanical  power.  The  largest 
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amount  of  work  being  executed  by  the  combustion  of  the  smallest 
quantity  of  coal.  The  Cornish  engineer  reckons  the  duty  of  his 
en<^ine  by  the  number  of  pounds  lifte<l  a  foot  high  by  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  a  bushel  of  coals.  Monthly  lists  are  published  of 
the  duties  of  the  numerous  pumping-engines  in  that  county,  and 
this  has  led  the  engineers  to  devise  every  possible  means  for  the 
improvement  of  these  splendid  engines,  and  to  secure  the  great(‘st 
economy  of  fuel.  The  highest  duty  recorded  is  that  of  Taylor  s 
engine  at  the  United  Mines,  this  being  1 10,000,000  of  pounds 
lifted  one  foot  by  the  heat  developed  from  96  pounds  of  coal. 
During  the  past  year  the  average  duty  of  the  best  engines  has 
been,  however,  about  100,000,000.  For  this  enormous  mecha¬ 


nical  power,  without  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  work  our 
deep  mines,  we  are  indebted  to  James  Watt.  The  following 


extract  from  a  letter  written  by  this  great  man  to  Mr.  Boulton  is 
interesting,  as  showing  the  condition  of  the  Cornish  mines  before 
he  came  to  their  assisUince  : — 

Dinuinghain,  18th  May,  1783. 

‘ . Chaeewater  Company  sunk  .£50,000  and  upwards  in  setting 

that  mine  to  work  ;  and  whether  they  have  reeovered  it  all  yet  seems 
uncertain,  although  the  mine  has  been  tolerably  pros])erous. 

‘  Wheal  Virgin  Company  lost  £28,000  in  ten  months’  unprosperous 
working.  Poldiee  has  sunk  a  very  great  sum,  and  is  not  now  gaining 
nor  saving.  It  has  cost  £35,000  to  lit  up  and  drain  Wheal  Virgin  in 
this  working,  and  it  eo.sts  above  £10,000  a  year  to  drain  the  water 
after  all  that  can  be  done  for  them.  Pool  Adventurers  have  sunk  jiear 
£11, (HH),  and  have  no  great  ])rospect  of  recovering  any  part  of  it. 
Koskearo  has  been  long  languishing,  and  does  not  now  j)ay'  eo.st.s.  At 
Dolcoath  mine,  it  is  said  they  use  £500  of  timber  per  month,  and  a 
new  kibble  roj)e  of  above  a  ton  weight  is  worn  out  in  a  fortnight.  It 
takes  full  fifteen  minutes  to  draw  a  kibhlc  of  ore  there  which  weighs 
only  about  three  hundredweight.  On  the  average  about  two-thirds  of 
the  stntl  drawn  is  barren  stones.  It  cost  three  3’ears*  work,  and,  1 
Wlieve,  as  many  thousand  pounds  to  sink  a  new  shaft  in  tliat  mine  : 
every  fathom  of  an  engine-shaft  that  is  sunk  under  the  engine  costa 
from  £50  to  £1(X).  United  Mines  have  been  at  deatli’s  door,  and  are 
still  in  a  tottering  state.  Wheal  Union  Adventurers,  after  working 
near  three  years,  were  glad  to  sit  down  with  a  loss  of  £70(K)  or 
£S000.  If  tee  bad  not  furnished  them  with  more  effectual  means  of 
drawing  the  watery  I  believe  almost  all  the  deep  mines  had  been 
abandoned  before  now.^ 


Watt,  however,  furnished  the  means,  ami  all  the  mines  named 
ill  this  letter  have  since  its  date  returned  many  thousands  of 
pounds  ])rolit  to  the  adventurers,  and  the  majority  of  them,  at 
still  greater  depths,  are  producing  abundance  of  both  tin  and 
«‘0})per.  With  the  increasing  profundity  of  our  mines  additional 
^‘ngineering  skill  must  be  called  into  action,  for  it  will  only  be 
N.S. — VOL.  X.  T 
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possible  to  extend  the  search  for  mineral  treasure  in  depth  by 
the  application  of  new  mechanical  appliances. 

The  following  statements  will  show  tlie  value  of  our  several 
mineral  industries ;  coal  .and  iron  are  added  to  this  statement 
for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  importance  of  her  nhiieral 
treasures  to  the  United  Kingdom  ;  the  produce  given  being  that 
of  1854:— 


T«>n9. 

Value. 

Tix . 

.  Coniwall  and  Devon 

6,947 

£090,000 

CoH’ER 

.  Enj^lish  Mines  . 

13,042 

...  1,229,807 

.  Irish  Mines  . 

1,124 

128,055. 

.  Welsh  Mines . 

25 

2,010 

1 

Lead  .. 

,.  English  Mines  . 

44,080"! 

f9 

,.  Webh  . 

13,387  1 

.  Irish  . 

2,210  ! 

^ ...  1,172,115 

Scotch  . 

1,279  1 

..  Isle  of  Man  . 

2,137  J 

1 

Silver 

.  United  Kingdom  ...  700,000  oz. 

19*2,500 

Zinc  .. 

..  Ditto . 

10,500 

Arsenic,  Sulpucr,  ami  Sumlrj’  ) 
rarer  Minerals  .  ) 

500,000 

COALS  at  rit’s  Mouth  . 

64,061,401 

...  14,975,000 

IRON  ill 

l*»gs  . 

3,009,838 

...  9,500,000 

.£28,705, 1»87 

The  total  annual  value  of  the  mineral  produce  of  the  United 
Kingdom  may  be  stated  in  round  numbers  as  ^^20,000,000. 
This  estimate  is  considerably  in  excess  of  any  which  lias  been 
previously  given  ;  but  we  are  indebted  for  it  to  an  important 
official  document  just  published  by  the  Keeper  of  Alining  Records, 
who  gives  the  authorities  upon  which  he  has  founded  his  com¬ 
putation.* 

Mining  operations  are,  and  it  would  appear  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  neces.sarily  must  be,  very  uncertain.  Great  lo.sses  are 
sometimes  sustained,  immense  treasures  occasionally  realized. 
To  give  an  examjde  of  this  uncertainty. 

lludgill  Burn  Mine, — one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  tlie  Alston 
Moor  mines, — was  commenced  by  the  Flow-Edge  Mining  Com¬ 
pany,  who  drove  a  level  250  fathoms  in  the  tuft  under  the  great 
limestone,  and  found  only  two  weak  veins.  They  sunk  shafts, 
and  pursued  other  operations,  discovering  only  another  small 
vein  which  they  explored  for  twenty  fathoms,  and  they  produced 
a  few  trifling  sj)ocimens  of  ore,  which  were  not  worth  washing 
and  dressing.  This  company  lost  nC20()(),  and  abandoned  the 
undertaking,  which  lay  neglected  for  eight  years.  In  1812, 
some  miners  obtained  leave  to  pursue  the  search.  Four  men 
were  employed  to  drive  twenty  fathoms  of  level  in  the  tuft  at* 
four  guineas  per  fathom,  by  which  they  made  sixteen  shilling* 

*  ^liucral  Statistics  for  1S51:.  Loiisrmau  &  Co. 

w 
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per  week.  This  they  continued  for  a  year  and  three  quarters. 
In  April  1814,  a  vein  was  discovered,  which  had  a  good  appear¬ 
ance,  but  which  would  not  from  its  situation  pay  for  working. 
After  driving  through  the  vein,  wliich  was  two  feet  wide,  the 
minors  worked  up  into  the  limestone,  and  found  a  considerable 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  lead.  The  four  miners  took  a  bargain 
to  work  the  vein  at  eighteen  shillings  per  bing  (eight  hundred¬ 
weight)  until  midsummer  (nine  weeks),  and  in  that  time  raised 
300  biugs  of  ore,  and  cleared  X\S0  per  man.  These  four  miners 
have  risen  to  opulence,  and  their  discovery  has  been  a  source  of 
wealth  to  many  persons,  and  of  employment  to  vast  numbers  of 
the  labouring  classes.  (See  ‘  Sopwith's  Mining  Districts  of  Alston 
Moor.') 

Many  similar  examples  might  be  named  as  having  occurred  in 
Cornwall  and  other  places.  By  careful  observations,  we  might 
without  doubt  eventually  arrive  at  some  knowledge  of  the  laws 
by  which  these  formations  are  regulated.  But  science  has 
scarcely  yet  made  subterranean  investigations  the  subject  of 
inductive  examination.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  speculate  than  to 
collect  and  record  hicts,  that  theory  has  taken  the  place  which 
should  have  been  occupied  by  the  severe  obseiTer.  Let  us  hope 
that  we  shall  with  the  extension  of  scientific  knowledge,  and 
with  the  introduction  of  science  as  a  branch  of  ordinary  educa¬ 
tion,  advance  to  a  consciousness  of  its  importance,  especially 
in  all  those  operations  which  are  connected  with  Nature's 
works. 

Ill  practical  skill,  in  hardihood,  in  draining,  no  man  can  excel 
the  British  miner.  At  the  Wherry  Mine,  near  Penzance,  ho 
sunk  his  shaft  in  the  midst  of  the  waves  of  the  Mount's  Bay. 
At  Butallack  Mine  he  has  pressed  his  works  forward  until  they 
are  nearly  half  a  mile  under  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  and 
at  a  neighbouring  mine  the  miners  followed  the  lode  under  the 
sea  upwards,  so  fiir  that  a  pick  w^ent  through  a  fissure  into  the 
bed  of  the  ocean,  and  they  actually  stopped  out  the  Atlantic 
waters  with  a  plug  of  oakum  and  some  wet  clay.  Everything 
that  is  now  done  is  the  result  of  experience,"  but  if  to  that  expe¬ 
rience  w'as  added  the  powers  of  inductive  search,  and  those 
habits  of  thought  which  lead  to  a  correct  system  of  deduction 
from  observed  facts,  mining  would  be  pursued  with  less  uncor- 
tainty,  and  assuredly  with  more  profit  to  all  parties  engaged  in 
any  branch  of  our  mineral  industries.  Britain  is  the  most 
imporUuit  mining  country  in  the  world,  the  total  value  of  her 
mineral  produce  being  as  stated  ci^29,0(K),0()0  sterling  per  annum. 
It  is  therefore  a  sad  reflection  to  know  that  our  language  is 
without  any  one  work  of  authority  upon  this  important  national 
branch  of  iudustrv. 
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The  ‘  Cornwall,  its  ^fines,  ^liners,  and  Scenery/  profe.sses  to 
he  no  more  than  a  popular  treatise.  It  is  not  unpleasiiigly 
written,  and  may  serve  to  bep^uile  an  hour  for  the  traveller,  aslie 
riushes  from  Paddinp:ton  to  Plymouth  by  the  express  train  on  his 
way  to  Cornwall.  The  book,  however,  is  written  by  a  man  who 
has  no  real  acquaintance  with  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 
We  should  judge  that  the  author  had  some  years  since  made  a 
rapid  journey  through  the  county  ;  that  he  had  now  written  the 
book  to  order,  and  made  up  his  deficiencies  by  quoting  from  the 
‘Mining  Journar  and  the  few  other  available  existing  sources. 
The  book  may  take  its  place  lu'side  ‘  Rambles  beyond  Railways,* 
as  an  amusing  production,  but  like  it,  it  must  be  regarded  ratlier 
as  a  w  ork  of  fancy  than  of  fact. 

‘  Ure  s  Dictionary'  supplied  a  few^  years  since  an  important 
want,  and  we  rejoiced  when  we  found  a  new  and  enlarged 
edition  of  it  was  published.  It  has,  how’ever,  greatly  disj\ppointed 
us.  All  that  is  new^  in  the  book  has  been  taken,  without  any 
notice,  and  in  the  most  careless  and  bungling  manner,  from  the 
‘  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Great  Exhibition.’  As  an  example, 
miller  the  article  IRON,  ^Ir.  Samuel  Blackwell’s  classitication  of 
the  iron  furnaces  in  the  United  Kingdom,  to  illustrate  his  col¬ 
lection  of  iron  ores,  has  been  appropriated  by  means  of  scissors 
and  piiste — and  how'  ?  It  commences  :  ‘  In  the  following  clas¬ 
sification  the  number  of  the  blast  furnaces  in  each  district  is 
given,  and  the  iron  stones  of  the  coal  measures  are  arranged 
i)i  the  definite  order  in  v:hich  they  occur  in  the  different  coid 
beds,  so  that  their  position  in  reference  to  the  beds  of  eoid 
alternati)i(j  v:itli  them  is  at  once  seen.'  Then,  a  list  of  the  blast 
furnaces  alone  is  given,  the  admirable  sectional  arrangement  of 
the  iron  stones  as  given  by  ^Ir.  Samuel  Blackwell  being  entirely 
omitted.  In  some  places  yet  more  extreme  carelessness  is  ob- 
seiwablo,  the  exhibitor’s  name  and  number  still  remaining  in  the 
‘  Dictionary.’  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  expensive,  and  in  many 
respects  so  valuable  a  W’ork,  should  be  thus  deformed.  M  e  have, 
however,  referred  to  it  for  the  Siike  of  some  of  the  articles  on 
mining,  which  are  full  of  information. 

It  is  with  satisfaction  that  w'e  hear  of  the  success  of  the 
Government  School  of  Mines,  established  about  four  years  since, 
in  connexion  with  the  Museum  of  Practical  (Jeology.  Many  of 
the  students  have  already  distinguished  themselves,  and  now  fill 
situations  of  res}X)nsibility  in  connexion  w'ith  mining  and  metal¬ 
lurgical  operations.  If  the  school  maintains  its  strictly  practical 
character,  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  great  value  to  the  country. 

SVe  are  also  glad  to  see  that  Cornwall  has  at  length  organized 
a  mining  school,  to  be  opened  in  Truro  in  October  next  The 
teachers  have  hcen  appointed,  and  many  of  the  j^reliininary 
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arrangements,  made.  These,  judging  from  the  circular  issued  by 
the  governors  appear  judicious  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  oppo¬ 
sition  which  is  manifested  by  some  of  the  old  mine  agents  to  any 
kind  of  education  for  a  miner  beyond  that  of  the  use  of  the  ‘  pick 
and  gad,'  we  augur  for  it  a  long  continued  reign  of  usefulness. 

Competition  is  now,  throughout  the  world,  too  keen  to  allow  of 
our  slowly  picking  up  truth  by  experience.  We  must  press 
science  to  aid  us  in  subduing  nature  to  purposes  of  utility.  We 
must  learn  to  observe  quickly  and  correctly,  and  to  avail  our¬ 
selves  of  all  the  indications  which  are  presented  to  our  view. 
Bacon  s  philosopher  of  the  ‘  New  Atlantis'  says — ‘  The  end  of  our 
foundation  is  the  knowledge  of  causes  and  secret  motives  of 
things,  and  tlie  enlarging  of  the  bounds  of  human  empire  to  the 
effecting  of  all  things  possible.'  This  should  be  our  aim  ;  that  by 
the  establishment  of  a  ‘  true  Solomon’s  House’  we  obey  the  great 
command  of  the  Creator,  not  only  to  replenish  the  earth,  but  to 
subdue  it. 


Aut.  II. — Literary  Remains  of  Henry  Fynes  Clinton,  Fsq., 

Author  of  the  ‘  Fasti  Ilellenici,'  and  ‘  Fasti  Roman i consisting 
of  an  Autobiography  and  Literary  Journal,  and  Brief  Essays  on 
Theological  Subjects.  Edited  by  the  Kev.  C.  J.  Fynes  Clinton, 
M.  A. ,  Kector  of  Cromwell,  Notts.  London:  Longman  &  Co.  1854. 

At  the  general  election  of  1826  (as  many  of  our  readers  Avill 
ejwily recollect),  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  ‘doing  what  he  would 
with  his  own,'  removed  his  member  for  Aldborough,  in  York¬ 
shire,  who  belonged  to  a  collateral  branch  of  his  own  family,  and 
in  his  place  sent  his  brother  to  Parliament  to  watch  over  the 
ducal  interests  in  those  ominous  times.  The  great  stniggle  for 
constitutional  reform  was  then  commencing,  and  the  duke  justly 
thought  that  it  was  not  enough  to  liave  a  representative  who 
could  sit  for  twenty  years  together  behind  the  Treasury  benches, 
and  go  into  the  lobljy  with  the  ministry  all  through  tnat  period 
of  Tory  rule,  but  never  say  a  word  either  in  defence  or  explana¬ 
tion  of  liis  vote,  or  to  promote  the  intentions  of  his  patron.  People 
in  general,  however,  regarded  this  as  a  tolerably  high-handed  pro* 
ceeding,  for  the  unseated  member  was  a  most  respectable  and 
inoffensive  man  ;  and  as  such  things  were  ot  common  occurrence 
then,  they  looked  forward  to  some  measure  of  practical  reform, 
W’hich  should  put  an  end  to  those  .scandals  at  least ;  and  they 
did  not  long  look  in  vain. 

^  ery  few  knew  much  about  this  assiduous  but  taciturn 
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legislator,  and  tliey  who  knew  him  best  did  not  imagine  what  a 
martyrdom  to  ‘  the  Clumber  family*  his  twenty  years  of  public 
life  had  been.  Deeply  imbued  with  the  feelings  of  his  class  (for 
he  evidently  regarded  the  seat  in  Parliament  whicli  he  held  so 
long,  anvl  the  ‘  otticial  post*  he  vainly  tried  to  obtain,  as  things  of 
course),  and  sustained  by  a  sense  of  duty,  which,  narrow  as  it 
was,  never  wavered,  he  nevertheless  Iretted  at  the  yoke  he 
was  doomed  to  bear,  and  though  not  unconscious  of  the  humilia¬ 
tion  of  his  abrupt  dismissal,  found  speedy  and  complete 
consolation  in  the  studies  which  were  thenceforward  his  chief 
occupation  and  delight. 

In  1819,  he  thus  wrote  in  his  literary  journal: — ‘During 
this  month  of  February  I  have  been  indolent.  Doing  no\v  sworn 
in  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  fourth  time, 

I  was  mortified  at  perceiving  that  I  never  could  be  capable  of 
acting  a  part  in  public  life.  I  felt  that  I  was  out  of  my  place, 
and  engaged  in  a  department  for  which  I  was  not  fitted.  But  1 
consoled  myself  with  the  consideration  that  I  might  become  a 
writer’  (p]).  113,  114).  And  under  date.  May  18th,  1820,  we 
find  this  entry  : — ‘  Noctem  insomnem.  Hinc  fortassc  factum  est 
ut  impar  essem  rebus  gerendis,  linguaque  deficiens  hodie,  in  the 
matter  of  the  Aldborough  election,  mihi  certe  non  satisfaciens* 
(p.  150).  \Vhen  finally  disappointed  in  his  expectation  of  an 
official  situation,  lie  wrote  : — ‘  For  the  future,  my  two  great  objects 
in  this  present  world  are  these — to  give  my  children  a  good 
education,  and  to  devote  my  faculties  and  leisure  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  learning,  and  moral  and  religious  truth.  .  .  .  The  loss 
of  a  lucrative  post  is  the  less  to  be  regretted,  because  the 
possession  of  it  would  liave  been  accompanied  with  a  sacrifice, 
m  part  at  least,  of  both  these  objects*  (p.  222).  And  thus  jdacidly 
ho  recorded  the  termination  of  his  functions  as  meniher  for 
Aldboi-ough  :  ‘  By  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  this  day,  my 
parliamentary  life  has  ceased.  I  have  sat  in  Parliament  almost 
twenty  years.  Called  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  my 
twenty-sixth  year,  without  solicitation,  without  preparation  for 
it,  I  am  now  throwm  back  into  my  original  position  without  a 
profession,  without  occupation,  except  such  as  I  can  create  for 
myself ;  and  at  a  period  of  life  when  it  is  too  late  to  engage  in 
a  profession.  I  have  felt,  and  always  acknowledged,  that  niy 
faculties  are  not  adapted  for  public  speaking.*  And  after  noticing 
*  many  untoward  circumstances*  which  had  marked  those  twenty 
years,  he  concluded  : — *  All  these  causes  concurring,  have  contri¬ 
buted  to  render  me,  as  far  as  public  speaking  is  concerned,  an 
inefficient  member  of  Parliament*  (pp.  247,  248). 

Two  years  before  the  time  when  this  was  written,  the  delegates 
of  the  Oxford  University  Press  published  a  goodly  quarto, 
intituled  thus: — ‘Fasti  Hellenici.  The  Civil  and  Literary 
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Chronology  of  Greece,  from  the  LVth  to  the  CXXIVtli 
Olvmphul/  It  Wtos  the  commencement  of  a  work  to  wliich  tlie 
unsuccessful  statesman  had  devoted  all  the  leisure  he  could  steal 
from  his  ungenial  task  in  St  Ste])hen*s,  and  which  was  destined 
to  place  his  name  upon  that  bright  roll  of  distinguished  scholars 
whereon  we  Englishmen  rely,  with  honourable  pride,  as  one  most 
unimpeacliJible  evidence  of  the  right  of  our  country  to  the  lofty 
preeminence  which  we  proudly  claim  for  her. 

Henry  Fynes  Clinton,  this  illustrious  scholar,  was  born  at 
Gamston,  in  Nottinghamshire,  on  tlie  Idth  of  January,  1781. 
His  father,  who  had  not  then  a.ssumed  the  surname  of  Clinton, 
was  closely  related  to  the  first  Iluke  of  Newcastle,  and  had  been 
made  by  him  rector  of  that  parish,  and  there  young  Fynes  spent 
the  first  eight  years  of  his  life  ;  learning,  as  he  recorded  when 
more  than  half  a  century  had  passed  away,  from  his  father,  ‘  ro 
/ii)  TTifH  tavTov  Xeyeiv  ;*  from  his  mother,  amongst  other  lore,  ‘to, 
hiy  rt  /ui/kuTa  ti)v  tXTrfSa  auju/iijf  tiXXo  t\  avTiXirifyai and  reading 
‘Sandford  and  Merton.'  In  1789,  soon  after  the  living  of 
Gamston  had  been  exchanged  for  the  not  less  profitable  one  of 
Cromwell,  in  the  same  county,  the  boy  was  sent  to  Southwell 
school,  to  ‘  pick  up,'  under  tlie  ‘  very  severe*  master,  the  Rev. 
Magnus  Jackson,  a  tolerable  tincture  of  Latin,  and  what  in  after 
years  he  wisely  deemed  of  greater  account, — ‘  To  (piXofutatiig,  kuI  to 
fiKpijilgy  K(d  TO  tvfpytjTiKov  ev  Tip  dvayviovai,  Kai  oKOveiv,  KaX 
ypaipHv  (p.  337).  ‘  1  always  connect  with  Southwell  and  its 

scenery,'  he  tells  us,  ‘  the  striking  and  splendid  passages  of  the 
Roman  history,  the  story  of  the  first  Cyrus,  ami  the  sublime 
images  of  the  Iliad.  On  these  accounts,  I  remember  Southwell 


school  with  delight'  (pp.  5,  G). 

When  somewhat  more  than  fifteen,  Westminster  received  him  ; 
but  there  ‘  he  did  not  make  so  great  progress  as  he  might  have 
done.  The  necessity  of  application  was  not  imposed  upon  liim.' 
A  little  Greek  was  added  to  the  Latin  he  had  acquired  before; 
and  ‘  ranging  over  the  books  that  happened  to  please  his  fancy 
best,’  he  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  English  poets  and 
their  works,  read  ‘  Mitford's  History  of  Greece,'  and  gained 
*  a  taste  for  geography'  by  poring  over  the  maps  he  found  at  the 
chambers  of  his  uncle.  Job  Charlton  Brough,  at  Lincoln's-inn. 
‘On  April  G,  1799,  his  father  accompanied  him  to  Oxford,’  and 
after  introducing  the  youth  to  sundry  notabilities  with  whom  he 
'vould  be  brought  into  relation,  ‘  the  next  day  returned  to 
London,  and  left  him  to  himself.' 

His  report  of  the  benefit  he  received  during  the  seven  years 
and  eight  months,  for  he  stayed  at  Oxford  the  whole  of  every 
term,  is  such  as  we  should  ejyicct  from  what  we  know  of  the 
condition  and  studies  of  the  tJniversity  then.  Prom  a  fellow- 
student,  John  Symmons,  he  declares  that  he  ‘derived  more 
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advantage  than  from  the  instructions  of  the  authorized  teachers 
of  the  College.'  Four  others  are  spoken  of,  ‘by  whose  society,' 
he  says,  ‘  I  found  my  evil  propensities  corrected,  my  habits  ‘of 
regularity  confirmed,  my  better  affections  improved.'  But  as  to 
that  study  which  was  then  cultivated  at  Oxford,  to  the  all  but 
total  neglect  of  every  other,  he  candidly  admits  his  deticiency. 


‘  Though  1  pursued  classical  learning  with  zeal,  yet,  at  iny  leaving 
Oxford,  iny  acciuireinents  in  (ireek  and  Latin  were  not  extensive.  1 
was  versed  in  the  hniyiiagc^  Vmt  unaccpiainted  with  the  trrifers  of 
ancient  (Jreece.  Not  only  the  less  obvious  Greek  authors  were  unknown 
to  me,  but  many  of  those  who  ought  to  have  Wen  in  the  hands  of  one 
who  had  pa.ssed  eight  years  in  these  studies.  1  had  never  heard,  for 
instance,  of  Dion  Cassius ;  1  had  never  seen  Isocrates,  or  Atheiuuus, 
or  Bausaniiis,  or  Strabo,  or  Api)ian.  1  had  not  read  any  part  of 
JMutareh  in  tlie  original.  Among  the  })oets,  neither  Callimachus,  nor 
A|>ollonius,  nor  Theocritus,  nor  Hesiod,  were  known  to  me;  and 
fourteen  of  the  tragedies  of  Kuri]>ides  were  still  unread,  lu  Latin,  niy 
ac’ipiaintance  with  the  chief  authors  was  proportionally  limited. 
Fxcept  the  Orations,  read  at  Southwell,  1  had  not  studied  any  part  of 
the  works  of  Cicero.  1  was  ignorant  of  Ciuintilian  and  Tacitus  and 
IMiny.  I  had  twice  perused  Ijivy  with  attention  ;  and  this  author 
formed  the  only  addition  to  the  stock  of  Latin  which  1  brought  with 
me  from  Southwell.  The  amount  of  what  1  read  in  Greek,  in  the 
seven  years  and  eight. months  of  my  Oxford  life,  between  A})ril  0, 1700, 
and  D  i‘eember  15,  ISOO,  did  not  equal  in  quantity  the  Jifth-part  of 
what  1  have  since  read  in  the  same  space  of  time.’ — pp.  22,  25.* 


Until  the  year  before  he  left  Oxford,  Clinton's  views  for  the 
future  were  ‘  those  which  are  contained  in  the  profession  of  a 
clergyman.'  But  in  the  beginning  of  his  twenty-fifth  year,  ‘a 
new  prospect  was  opened  to  him.'  One  Isaac  Gardiner,  finding 
himself,  ‘  at  eighty-one  years  of  ago,  without  an  heir  by  the 
father's  side  to  wliom  he  could  bequeath  his  possessions,'  ‘  looked 
around  him  for  the  relations  of  his  mother,'  and  fixed  upon  our 
Christchurch  student,  whose  father  was  her  great-nephew',  ‘  as  his 
successor  iu  his  landed  property.'  This  unexpected  beneiactor 


•  Tliis  opinion  of  the  studie.s  at  Oxford  was  not  hastilv  formed,  and  it  was 
never  eluinged.  Writing  in  1S25,  he  repeats  it  thus: — Greek  language 
ap|H'ars  certainly  to  be  l)etter  studied  now  at  Oxford  than  it  was  twentv  years 
ag<i.  ^Mu'n  I  first  went  thither  (ireek  learning  was  perhaps  at  the  lowest 
point  of  degradation.  During  the  seven  vears  of  my  residence  there  (four  of 
Ihein  as  an  undergraduate)  1  never  received  a  syllable  of  instruction  eoneeniing 
Gret'k  accents,  or  Greek  metres,  or  the  idioms  of  Greek  sentences;  in  short, 
no  information  iqK)n  erz/y  one  point  of  grammar,  or  syntax,  or  metre.  These 
subjects  were  never  named  to  me.  AVhat  1  learned  wiis  struck  out  principally 
m  my  eonversiit ions  with  my  companions,  Synunons  and  Gaisfoid'  (p.  -50). 
He  avers,  too,  that  wlien  he  wrote,  ‘  vonng  men  who  obtain  the  honours  of  the 
first  class,  arc  not  only  not  encouraged  to  bring  any  of  these  authors  (Isocrates, 
Isirus  livsiiis,  Plutarch,  Plato,  Arrian,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  and  sinne 
others),  but  would  lind  a  prejudice  excited  against  them  if  they  did’  (p. 
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*  particularly  stipulated  that  I  should  not  take  orders/  we  are 
told  in  this  ‘  Autobiography.'  ‘  His  desire  was  that  his  heir 
slioukl  be  a  country  gentleman,  and  capable  of  secular  einploy- 
lueiits.  My  design  of  taking  orders  was  consequently  abandoned’ 

(P- 

Next  year,  having  visited  Clumber  (‘  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,'  we  are  obligingly  informed  in  a  note)  during  the 
vacation,  ‘  about  a  week  after  my  return  I  was  surprised  l>y  a 
letter  from  my  father,  announcing  the  Duke  of  Newciistle's 
parliamentary  intentions,  and  conveying  an  otter  of  bringing  me 
ill  for  Aldborough.  My  father  mentioned  this  as  a  matter  which 
required  no  hesitation,  and  to  wddch  there  could  hardly  be 
imagined  an  objection  ;  and  that  he  had  therefore  accepted  the 
proposal  for  me.  Accordingly,  on  the  3rd  of  November,  1806, 
J  was  myself  declared  one  of  the  representatives  for  Aldborough' 
(p.  10).  The  editor  makes  much  of  the  trifling  incident,  that  the 
young  senator  gave  up  the  forty  days  which  remained  of  Uni¬ 
versity  life,  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  to  the  study  of 
Smith’s  ‘  Wealth  of  Nations'  and  Smollett’s  ‘  Continuation  of 
Hume  /  thereby  imparting  (as  he  has  done  in  other  instances)  to 
what  is  agreeable  to  read  in  the  original  narrative,  because  of  its 
simplicity,  a  pompous  self-consciousness  which  renders  it  half 
ridiculous.  How  little  real  preparation  this  ‘  forty  days*  with 
Smith  and  Smollett  afforded,  the  protracted  agony  of  failure, 
which  our  readers  have  already  heard  of,  will  declare. 

In  refreshing  contrast  with  this  part  of  Clinton's  life,  stands 
the  story  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  completion  of  his  great  work ; 
for  the  sake  of  which  alone  w'e  have  invited  our  rt‘aders’  atten¬ 
tion  to  him,  being  not  without  hope  that  the  narrative  of  it  may 
prove  helpful  to  all,  but  particularly  to  the  younger  men  who 
peruse  our  pages,  and  amongst  them  more  especially  to  the 
students  in  colleges  and  universities,  to  which  last  class  it  par¬ 
ticularly  commends  itself.  It  will  be  seen  how  remarkably 
Clinton’s  character,  which  in  other  respects  w'as  p«assive  merely, 
faking  and  preserving  each  shape  that  it  w’as  successively  put 
into,  respecting  this  undertaking,  changes,  and  becomes  active 
and  self-moved,  and  employs  all  that  comes  under  its  pow’^er  as 
material  or  assistance  for  the  completion  of  its  task.  Nor  will 
the  apparently  casual  way  in  which  this,  that  proved  the  busi- 
ne.ss  of  his  vocation,  came  before  him  and  attracted  his  regard, 
pa.ss  unnoted ;  nor  how  by  degrees,  and  in  process  of  time,  it 
came  to  be  the  master-w'ork,  whereby  all  else  that  he  did  w'as 
regulated  and  detenniued ;  whilst  the  fruitfulness  of  truthful 
labour,  even  in  the  least  promising  field,  will  receive  a  new'  illus¬ 
tration,  as  we  observe  the  conclusions  respecting  many  a  question 
cf  the  day  to  wdiich  Clinton's  chronological  investigations 
conducted  him. 
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Early  in  the  year  1808,  the  ‘  discussion  of  an  Indian  question 
in  tlie  House  of  Commons'  guided  our  scholar  ‘  to  statistical 
calculations  and  geographical  observations  upon  the  map  of 
Persia  and  Western  Asia  generally.'  He  >vas  soon  ‘  engaged  in 
studies  on  the  origin  of  noilonSj  from  CJenesis,  chaj).  x.;’  in  ‘Sir 
W.  Jones's  Treatise  on  the  Persians,'  in  the  ‘Asiatic  Pesearches;' 

‘  the  Chronology  of  Modern  Asiatic  History and  ‘  Geogi-aphicsJ 
Computations  on  the  Area  of  Ancient  Greece.'  The  clironology 
of  the  times  of  the  patriarchs  also  received  attention  now,  hut 
want  of  information  upon  some  important  points  rendered  his 
inquiries  unavailing. 

Next  year  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wylde,  of 
Nottingham ;  and  under  the  intluence  of  this  new  incentive  to 
honourable  exertion,  he  says : — 

‘  I  iK'gan  at  Cromwell  [whilst  visiting  his  father]  to  collect  dates 
into  the  form  of  a  chronological  table.  1  ai>})licd  myself  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  Old  Teatamcnt  chronology^  with  hetter  success 
than  1  had  done  twentv  months  before,  because  1  found  in  inv  father’s 
library  information  on  the  subject  of  the  genealogies.  The  sco]»e  of 
my  compilation  rather  was  to  illustrate  general  history,  to  exhibit 
modern,  and  especially  Asiatic  chronology,  than  the  Grecian  or  classical 
portion  of  it ;  this  last  1  already  destined  for  a  separate  and  larger 
exposition.  My  scheme  for  a  chronological  table  was  founded  upon  or 
rather  suggested  by  a  general  view  of  the  history  of  the  world,  con- 
tained  in  a  small  volume,  entitled  ‘  Bigland’s  Letters  on  History.’  I 
pursued  this  study  with  eagerness.’— p.  88. 

Little  more  than  half-a-year  after  his  mamage  his  wife  was 
suddenly  snatched  away,  the  shock  of  which  affecting  calamity 
was  nearly  fatal  to  him.  No  sooner,  however,  had  he  recovered, 
and  n*sumed  his  residence  in  town  for  the  siike  of  attending  to 
his  parliamentary  duties,  than  ‘  finding  society  of  any  kind  inex¬ 
pressibly  irksome,  he  determined  to  begin  some  course  of  diligent 
study,  as  a  resource  and  occupation  to  his  thoughts.'  So,  enlarg¬ 
ing  the  ground-plan  of  his  chronology,  he  began  with  all  diligence 
to  revive  and  extend  his  ac<piaintance  with  Grecian  literature, 
and  by  the  aid  of  Mitford's  *  History  of  Greece,'  and  Gillies' 

‘  History  of  the  World,'  constructed  a  rough  draft  of  a  portion  of 
the  ‘  Civil  and  Literary  Chronology  of  Greece,'  that  his  reading 
might  be  turneil  to  account  as  he  proceeded.  ‘  I  began  tbi 
literary  labour  first  in  the  year  1810,'  he  subsequently  wrote  in 
his  Journal,  ‘as  a  solace  and  occupation,  to  divert  my  thoughts 
under  the  vi.sitations  ami  calamities  of  that  memorable  year.  In 
that  year  the  Tables  were  first  constructed,  though  on  a  narrow 
and  limited  plan'  (p.  lOG). 

Our  readers  will  pardon  us,  if  we  continue  this  quotation, 
which  relates  briefly,  and  with  a  simplicity  quite  child-like, 
the  progress  of  the  work  till  very  near  the  appearance  of  the 
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first  part  wliich  was  published.  It  shows  the  perseverance 
with  which  our  author  employed  his  scanty  leisure  in  those 
years. 


*  During  my  solitaiy  residence  at  Wing  (July  IGth  to  August  5th, 
1811),  the  Tables  were  transcribed  and  improved,  with  the  assistance 
of  Diodorus,  whom  1  then  read  for  the  rn*st  time.  After  this  the 
Chronology  was  laid  aside ;  and  other  studies  (connected,  however,  with 
the  subject)  pursued  for  some  time.  In  IS  15,  at  Welwyn  [his  own 
rt'sidence],  during  the  month  of  February,  1  returned  to  the  Chro¬ 
nology.  In  1810,  the  Table  of  Arclions  was  nearly  completed  in  the 
month  of  .June.  In  Septeml)er,  1810,  the  Chronology  was  pursued, 
and  tlie  llistoria  Critiea,  and  Fragmenta  C.\)micorum,  were  proceeded 
with.  In  .January,  1817,  1  began  the  Column  of  Kvents,  at  n.c.  131, 
and  completed  it  in  its  jiresent  enlarged  form  to  n.c.  320.  1  then 

began  the  llistoria  Critiea  of  the  Historians,  and  finished  it  as  far  as 
No.  52  by  the  end  of  February.  The  Second  Fart  of  the  Greek  Chro- 
nology  was  then  laid  aside  for  nearly  lour  years,  until  the  close  of 

1820.‘’—p.  11)0. 


All  this  time,  every  liour  he  could  command  was,  however, 
diligently  employed  in  reading  which  bore  upon  his  great  work. 
He  >yas  ill  his  silent  manner  accumulating  materials  for  con 
tinuing  it ;  for  ‘  laid  aside"  it  could  not  be. 


‘  In  1820,’  he  continues,  ‘  the  Column  of  Events  during  the  reign  ol 
1  hilip  was  coiiiplcted ;  aiul  tlie  third  and  Iburth  columns  drawn  out  in 
their  enlarged  form.  This  occupied  seventeen  days,  November  25  to 
Dmanher  12.  In  1821,  from  September  8  to  November  28,  w’as  dedi¬ 
cated  to  tlie  Critical  History  and  Fragments  of  the  Comic  Poets  of  the 
Old  Comedy.  In  1822,  .January  25  to  February  10,  1  laboured  at  the 
Appendix  to  Chron.  Grmc.,  Part.  II.  1  returned  to  the  subject 
April  10,  and  finished  the  large  copy  of  the  Tables  in  four  eolumns  on 
the  2!)th  of  May.  Most  of  the  studies  of  the  last  twelve  years  have 
illustrated  and  referred  to  the  Greek  Chronology.’ — p.  197. 

^V  e  greatly  regret  that  onr  space  will  not  allow  us  to  quote  more 
of  the  ndives  records  of  the  progress  of  ‘  the  Chronology,"  which, 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  mingled  with  much  lamentation  when  other 
cares  interrupted  his  ajiplication  to  it.  A  few  we  must  insert, 
hut  simply  as  specimens.  This  occurs  in  1810.  ‘  Between  No¬ 

vember  20  and  December  9,  besides  attendance  at  the  House  of 
Gommons  in  the  debate  upon  the  Regency  (in  which  I  always 
voted  with  Mr.  Perceval),  I  was  employcil  in  tahidis  chrono^ 
lo(j\ci4i  dcscribendis*  (p.  44). 

In  1819,  after  a  review  of  his  classical  reading  in  the  preceding 
years,  amidst  other  ‘resolves,  divine,  moral,  and  political,’  this 
occurs.  ‘  Imjirimis  vero  efficiendum  est,  nt  ea  qua)  habeam  no 
amittam ;  et  scripta  manu  collecta<|ue  ilia  monumenta  Chrono- 
logica  literaruinque  Graecarum  ilejierditarum  elimanda  sunt. 
Si  igitur  (piicquid  otii  mihi  Deus  concesserit,  anno  veniente, 
nullis  omnino  novis  lectionibus  perfectis  praderierit :  non  erit 
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quod  doleaiu,  duui  perfiiero  Cliron.  Gr.  p.  II.,  Hist.  Comic.  Tragic. 
Epic,  vel  Philosopliorum'  (p.  110).  ° 

Again  and  again  we  meet  with  a  plaintive  ‘  Nulla  studia/  ‘  vix 
ulla  studia/  or  ‘  fere  nulla  studia )  and  once,  ‘  per  hoc  spatium 
nulla  studia  ;  igitur  animus  vacans  malis  cogitationibus.'  Inter¬ 
spersed  with  these  are  gleams  of  light,  such  as  these  : — ‘  Pursued 
the  study  of  this  author  [Callimachus]  at  every  leisure  interval 
during  these  five  days ;  animus  j)aulatim  reficitur  viresque  recu- 
perat ;  (piamiuam  adhuc  fitXay\oX{ov  — ‘Eusebius, 

lib.  iii.  Animus  ad  studia  alacrior ;  unde  ko/juf/fh/  r«  \0Xt7rd  Koi 
SiifTKoXa  tvOvfnif^iuTa  (pp.  128,  121)). 

Here  is  consolation  for  the  patient  and  faithful  labourer,  what¬ 
ever  his  taskwork  may  be.  ‘  I  seem  to  proceed  slowly.  These 
last  ten  days  have  been  consumed  in  the  Chronology  of  Philip, 
R.  c.  3at)-t*139 ;  a  small  portion  of  a  small  division  of  the  work. 
The  eleventh  year  is  now  far  advanced  since  the  first  rudiments  of 
this  labour  in  April  1810,  and  much,  is  yet  w  anting  to  complete  it. 
How  ever,  the  recollection  of  the  time  for  the  completion  of  similar 
literary  labours  may  console  me.'  Then,  after  citing  the  twenty- 
two  years  consumed  by  Wolftius  in  editing  Demosthenes  alone; 
the  eight-and-thirty  years  betw'een  Wyttenbach’s  first  |)roject 
of  an  edition  of  Plutarch,  and  the  publication  of  the  first  volume 
of  annotations ;  the  forty  years  w  hich  intervened  between  the 
compo.sition  of  the  first  volume  of  Mitford's  Greece,  and  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  tenth  ;  Barthelemi’s  thirty  years  of  preparation  for 
Ids  Anacharsis  ;  to  which  we  may  add  Grote's  History  of  Greece, 
upon  which  he  w  as  engaged  1 827,*  though  the  tw  elfth  volume  has 
not  yet  appeared ; — ‘None  of  these  undertakings,'  he  says  with  per¬ 
fect  truth,  ‘  demanded  more  laborious  research  and  compilation 
than  is  requisite  for  a  ‘  Civil  and  Literary  Chronology  of  Greece 
and  Rome,'  copiously  explained,  and  verified  by  the  original 

passages  of  the  authors . My  eleven  years  are  at  least  more 

encouraging  ;  ami  I  can  contemplate  my  labours  as  halt  com¬ 
pleted.  If  Providence  shall  spare  me  health,  and  leisure,  and 
tranquillity,  I  confidently  hope  that  a  second  decennium  will 
perfect  them'  (pp.  KlO,  Uil).  And  not  long  afterwards  he  wrote 
with  yet  greater  buoyancy  of  spirit :  ‘  I  have  good  hopes  of  my 
Chronologv,  which  proceeds  towards  a  probable  conclusion.  Any 
one  (li vision  of  it  might  be  completed  at  a  short  notice  as  a 
6i)ecimen.'  Neverthele.ss,  in  1853,  wdien  two  and-thirty  had 
clnp.sed  since  this  was  written.  Death  arrested  the  hand  of  the 
scholar,  then  onlv  in  the  act  of  bringing  his  long  and  grateful 
labour  to  a  close. 

In  1811, — tor  we  must  introduce  a  few*  more  biographical 


*  Lichcr's  ItcnuiuKTUces  of  M.  Niebuhr,  p.  31. 
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notices, — Isaac  Oardiner  died,  and  Clinton  came  into  possession  of 
wliat  he  describes  as  ‘  a  comfortable  indejxMulence/  And  in  the 
following  year  he  married  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Majendie,  Bishop 
of  Bangor ;  a  union  which  year  after  year  he  celebrated  in  the 
manner  which  this  entry  in  literary  journal  indicates: — ‘1833, 
January  G.  Anniversary  of  our  marriage :  vicesimum  secun- 
duni  annum  incipiens,  /lura  ttoAXT/c  o/ionohrc*  De(|7  iv\o^iat  ^nr 
tv\api<TTta^  vTrlf)  Tutv  TrpoyfyovtWiov*  (p.  299).  Ot  the  children 
who  sprang  from  this  happy  alliance  we  cannot  speak  here  ;  and 
nothing  but  want  of  space  would  prevent  the  insertion  of  some 
extracts  from  the  narrative  of  the  death-bed  of  one  of  his 
daui»hters,  the  artless  tenderness  of  which  renders  it  most 
touchincf.  His  records  of  the  time  devoted  bv  himself  and  by 
their  mother  to  their  education  might  be  ])ondered  with  profit  by 
many  heads  of  families,  who  have  deprived  themselves  of  the  best 
)>iirt  of  the  blessings  which  their  children  could  bring  them, 
by  not  giving  them  a  true  ‘  home  education.' 

About  the  end  of  181G,  the  thought  of  publishing  the  Greek 
Chronology  first  came  seriously  u})on  our  author  s  mind.  ‘  These 
labours  and  conn)ilations,'  he  assures  us,  ‘  had  been  originally 
prosecuted  with  a  view  to  my  own  jnivate  use,  or  that  of  my 
children,  if  I  should  ever  have  some  who  should  be  candidates  in 
academical  learning.  By  degrees  I  began  to  contemplate,  though 
at  a  distance,  the  project  of  completing  a  Chronology  for  public 
use.  I  was  encouraged  by  the  prospect  of  my  procuring,  through 
Gaisfords  [one  of  tlie  four  fellow  students,  to  whom  he  acknow¬ 
ledged  himself  so  much  indebted  at  Oxford]  assistance,  an  edition 
of  the  work,  by  means  of  the  University  Press.'  And  having 
received  from  his  old  friend  all  the  encouragement  he  could 
desire, — ‘  This,  therefore,'  says  he,  ‘  was  the  ])eriod  at  which  my 
idea  of  becoming  a  writer  on  subjects  of  ancient  chronology  and 
history  was  first  matured’  (pp.  82,  83). 

Proof  in  abundance  may  be  found  in  the  literary  journal, 
of  the  renewed  diligence  with  which  this  hoj)e  of  more  extensive 
service,  by  printing  the  results  of  his  study  and  labour,  fired 
Clinton.  Not  pleased  with  the  arrangement,  nor  with  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  notes  in  one  part,  he  remodelled  it,  incorporating 
the  notes  in  the  text,  and  comparing  the  authorities  anew.  Then 
arose  the  (piestion,  ‘ how  to  ]»rocee(n' — ‘whether  it  would  be 
bettor  to  complete  the  First  Part  first,  or  to  leave  that  and  pro¬ 
ceed  with  tlie  iSecond  Part.'  Naturally,  as  he  says,  the  First 
Part  should  come  first ;  but  then,  the  Sccoml  Part  w'as  ‘  in 
greater  forwardness,’  and  more  likely  to  interest  readers,  and  to 
be  successful,  from  the  nature  of  its  subject,’  and  its  succe.ss  miglit 
‘  secure  a  favourable  reception  to  the  First  afterwards ;’  and  he 
could  introduce  ‘  specimens’  of  the  Fii*st  Part  into  the  Second, 
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but  not  so  well  ‘  samples  of  the  Second*  into  the  First ;  and  more 
than  all,  as  we  learn  from  another  passage  in  the  journal,  ‘the 
chronology  of  the  second  lyeriod*  was  his  ‘  original  and  favourite 
subject*  So,  after  a  very  little  time,  Part  I.  was  lai<l  aside,  and 
Part  II.  taken  up,  upon  which  he  ])roposcd  to  ‘  labour  exclu¬ 
sively  till  it  was  completed.* 

Gaisford’s  appreciating  encouragement,  we  know,  gave  no 
little  comfort  to  his  friend*s  mind  ;  but  there  seems  to  be  a  half 
smile  Imking  under  the  rueful  expression  of  the  following  entry 

in  his  Journal — ‘  1822.  May  8.  My  friend  S -  called  ;  had 

much  conversation  upon  our  several  literary  occupations.  I 
showed  him,  by  his  desire,  my  Tables  and  Appendix  for  Chron. 
Gnec.,  Part  II.  He  appeared  disappointed  ;  he  had  supposed 
that  I  was  engaged  in  a  work  of  more  popular  form,  for  more 
general  readers.  He  did  not  understand  the  nature  of  my 
design,  and  seriously  advised  me  to  translate  the  Greek  quota¬ 
tions,  as  he  said,  fur  the  benefit  of  the  ladies/  The  gallant 
litterateur!  Unfortunately,  the  cxi'i'riculum  of  female  studies 
amongst  us  has  been  of  late  so  etherealized,  that  Queen  Mabs 
chariot  would  as  soon  bear  the  weight  of  the  ‘  Fasti  Hellenici,* 
whether  the  Greek  w  ere  translated  or  not.  We  have  heard  that 
Mrs.  Someiw'ille’s  ‘  ^lechanism  of  the  Heavens*  once  was  pur¬ 
chased  for  a  public  library  expressly  ^  for  the  benefit  of  the  ladies/ 
but  that  was  in  one  of  the  eastern  counties.  We  deeply  sympa¬ 
thize  with  the  scholar  s  comment  on  the  sciolist’s  suggestion. 

‘  Is  this  an  omen  of  the  reception  which  my  work,  the  labour  of 
ten  years,  is  to  expect  from  the  half-learned  of  the  day  ?  Is  it 
in  ‘the  power  of  the  half-learned  critics  of  this  age  to  determine 
the  fate  of  critical  or  philological  w'orks,  which  are  intended  for 
the  use  of  far  other  readers  /  Clinton  did  not  w  ait  long  for  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  these  questions. 

It  was  while  thus  busily  engaged,  that  he  took  part  in  the 
little  heraldic  and  metonoinastic  episode  we  hinted  at  as  having 
occurred  in  his  family.  Up  to  the  year  1822,  his  father,  and, 
therefore,  he  himself,  had  bgen  called  only  by  the  name  of 
Fynes,  which,  in  the  form  Fiennes,  is  not  dishonourably  known 
in  histoiy  but  he  w  as  descended  from  the  Clintons,  Barons 

•  The  editor  of  this  work  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  approve  his  cliurch- 
inansliiji,  in  a  eonnnent  on  an  old  family  story.  Norreys  Fynes,  one  of  our 
seholar  s  aneestors,  bore  arms  amongst  the  mafignants  during  the  civil  wars, 
and  In  ing  taken,  iis  he  played  tlic  spy  in  Northampton,  was  just  about  to  be 
hanged,  when  Piinee  Rupert  sent  and  proposed  to  exchange  a  parliamentarian 
he  had  made  prisoner,  for  liim  ;  which  Wiis  elTccted,  the  solhiers  entrusted  wil^ 
his  execution  having  sung  the  thirteenth  psalm  at  the  gallows,  and  so  caused 
some  delay.  Whereupon  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Clinton,  witliout  nuieli  wisdom, 
remarks*. — ‘Thus  it  wouhl  seem  that  the  very  existence  of  the  future  author 
of  the  ‘1  asti’  depended  upon  the  length  of  the  psalm  sung  by  the  parliaincntariaos 
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Clinton  and  Say,  Earls  of  Lincoln,  and  later,  Dukes  of  Newcastle, 
and  the  name  Fynes  was  introduced  into  the  family  by  John, 
Raron  Clinton  and  Say,  who  died  in  1 44-8,  in  honour  of  his  wife, 
Eliziibeth  Fiennes,  ‘  daughter  of  Lord  Dacre  of  the  South,'  whose 
sou  John  assumed  that  name.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  liaving 
laid  aside  the  designation  Fynes  himself,  desired  his  kinsman, 
Dr.  Fynes,  to  do  the  same,  as  Dugdale's  ‘  Warwickshire'  and  the 
family  pedigrees  justified.  The  duke's  will  being  law  amongst 
the  younger  branches  of  the  house,  the  doctor,  ‘  by  royal  man¬ 
date,  resumed  the  name  of  Clinton^  by  adding  it  to  that  of 
Fiennes,  or  Fynes.'  The  duke  had  discarded  the  latter  name. 
‘It  is  quite  clear,  however,'  says  our  Henry  Fynes  Clinton, 
‘that  both  the  duke  and  ourselves  arc  equally  entitled  to  the 
two  names  of  Clinton  and  Fynes,  or  (according  to  the  old 
spelling)  Fiennes'  (p.  178).  It  is  very  wonderful  to  reflect  upon 
what  time  can  do  ;  let  it  go  on  long  enough,  and  one  or  more 
aliases  become  honours,  which  even  a  duke  ought  to  feel  proud 
of  being  ‘  entitled  to.'  So  we  are  Fynes-Clintons .  now  ;  and 
though  this  was  only  in  1821,  in  1855  the  old  surname  has  lost 
its  rank,  and  the  ne\v  one  is  the  family  name. 

Early  in  1823,  on  ^laroh  the  22iid,  the  delegates  of  the 
Oxford  University  press  undertook  to  print  the  Chronology  ;  and 
Clinton  ‘  immediately  applied  himself  to  prepare  a  copy  for  the 
printer.'  On  April  the  14th,  ‘he  received  the  first  proofs,'  and  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1824,  he  ‘corrected  the  last  sheet.'  On  the 
1 4th  of  the  April  after  it,  hut  he  does  not  note  the  anniversary,  he 
wrote  in  his  journal — ‘  I  have  the  gratification  of  finding  that  the 
‘  Fasti'  are  well  received.'  His  friend  Gaisford  thought  it  would 
be  ‘  generally  recommended  to  tlie  young  men'  at  Oxford.  Four- 
fifths  of  the  impression  had  been  issued  from  the  warehouse, 
although  it  had  been  published  only  three  months,  had  not  been 
reviewed,  and  hardly  advertised,  so  that  a  new  edition  already 
began  to  be  talked  about.  It  was,  in  fact,  an  indispuUible 

on  that  occasion  iu  the  market-place  of  Northampton.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
tliLs  canting  custom  of  singing  psalms  before  the  execution  of  their  prisoners, 
the  trum|)eter  witli  the  exchange  would  have  obtained  only  tlic  dead  body  of 
Norreys,  who  would  have  died  childless,  all  his  children  having  been  born 
subsecpiently  to  this  event’  (p.  3).  Hard  as  the  fate  of  the  author  of  the 
‘Fasti’  would  in  that  cjisc  have  been,  it  would  not  have  been  wholly  without 
alleviation, — his  editor  would  not  have  man*ed  his  ‘Literary  Kemaiiis*  with  such 
nonsense  as  this.  If  the  singing  of  a  victorious  psalm  by  these  stem  men, 
when  about  to  inflict  condign  punishment  on  one  wlioin  tficy  (not  altogether 
without  cause)  regarded  as  an  enemy  of  the  truth,  were  a  ‘canting  custom,* 
what  opprobrious  term  ought  to  be  employed  respecting  the  custom  of  admitting 
condemned  felons  to  partake  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  iust  before  execution,  which 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  arc  so  fortunate  jis  to  Ikj  appointed 
chaplains  of  jails,  are  bound  to  5)scrvc?  One  a  little  harder  than  ‘canting,* 
we  opine. 
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.success.  The  hook  took  rank  at  once  amongst  tlie  ))roductions 
ot'tnn*  learning,  and  .secured  a  place  for  its  author  amongst  the 
on  at  si'holars  not  of  our  own  country  alone. 

^  What  Clinton  felt  we  may  gather  from  a  pa.ssage  in  his 
journal,  of  which  we  have  (pioted  part  above.  After  speaking  of 
tlie  low  state  of  learning  at  O.xford  when  ho  was  there,  lu^  proceeds 
to  tell  us  that  he  did  ‘  not  l)elong  to  a  learned  family,’  and 
adds  : — 

‘  When  (lod's  jn'oviilenee  so  t^rdered  events  for  nu',  as  to  throw  me 
hack  upon  these  st\idies  in  ISlO,  making  them  my  resource,  in y  rel’uge, 
iny  consolation,  and  support,  I  was  not  only  not  enconragt'd,  Put 
rrpressed  in  inv  pursuits.  I  have  carried  on  iny  literary  lahonrsupto 
tlie  perioil  at  which  my  work  was  pnhlished,  without  a  single  wonl  of 
eneonraLreinent  or  a}>]nohation  from  any  of  my  connexions,  except  the 
Ihshop  of  Bangor.  The  good  hisho}),  though  not  learneil,  is  a  I’avouivr 
of  learning ;  and  from  him  1  received  the  kindest  exjircssions  of 
encouragement  and  ap]»rol)ation,  as  my  work  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
ami  hefore  it  was  printed.  With  this  single  exception,  1  have  pursued 
those  stmlics  so  necessary  to  my  moral  and  intidlcctnal  health,  not 
onlv  without  i‘nci>nragment,  hut  even  in  s]>ite  of  id>strnctions  placed 
in  mv  way,  and  in  the  midst  of  ilisapprohation,  not  seldom  marked. at 
my  ocenpations  and  pursuits.’ — p.  2dl. 

It  is  the  old  story  still.  We  without,  who  look  ujion  and  u.se 
the  imporidialih*  pvoduction.s  of  genius  with  which  otir  literature 
ahouiuls,  picture  to  our.selves  the  men  to  who.se  etforts  we 
owe  them,  as  if  they  wrote  in  saintly  calm,  all  things  around 
them  and  within  consjiiring  with  and  aiding  their  designs. 
'\dmittcd  no  further  than  the  threshold,  however,  we  find  that 
it  was  md  in  the  .solemn  stillness  of  a  temjde,  nor  with  ‘singing- 
rohes  about  them,'  that  they  .so  well  jierformed  their  allotted 
ta.sks,  but  amid  the  din  of  the  workshoji,  with  toil-worn  garments, 
and  hands  stained  by  labour.  ‘  What  achi(‘vements  would  not 
ours  be,  but  for  these  envious  hindranci's  !’  Thus  it  .seems  ;  yet 
were  we  ca] table  (»f  .such  achievements,  in  tho.se  very  hindrances 
we  shoidd  discern  the  materials  or  the  force  for  etfecting  tluin. 
Essential  conditions  of  whatever  we  arc  to  do,  those  impeiliments 
surely  are,  as  the  result  will  in  due  time  declare. 

Fdse where  he  writes  : — 


ML)d  has  ble.ssed  my  former  labours  with  such  a  nu*asnre  of  success 
a>  1  could  not  have  presumeil  to  hopt*  for.  In  the  ‘  Foreign  Beview,’ 
Vi)!.  iv.  p.  did,  it  is  said  that  the  ‘  Fasti  Hidlenici'  was  “  a  work  wl.ieh 
jilaces  the  author  next  to  Bentley  among  English  writers  on  Breek 
antitpiilies.  ’  W  hether  the  second  volume,  whicdi  is  now  completed, 
will  l»e  receiv«Ml  with  c<pial  favour,  i  do  not  know.  It  hasatVorded  im*, 
however,  an  interesting  occupation;  it  has  been  mv  solace  ami  resource 
in  the  midst  ot  many  anxieties  ;  a  salutary  employment  for  mv  niiud. 
1  give  tiod  thanks  lor  that  health  and  leisure,  and  those  literary  oppor- 
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t.imtu-s.  l.y  which  l.e  luis  cnahic.l  ,no  to  i.crf..nu  this  un.lcrtakinir  • 
and  1  .la.lv  >nak>-  »,y  i-ravor  .into  Ili.n,  fron,  wlu.ia  alone  all  laeulties 
are  .lcnvc.l,  that  He  wouhl  enable  me  (lilii;cntlv  to  employ  the  time 
that  .s  vet  appom  e.l  o  me  m  the  onitivatiou  of  nseful  h:;,rnin^^  in 
the  vimheation  of  truth,  ami  therein  of  llis  honour.’— pp.  :>S(J. 

We  Iiavc  no  intention  of  entorins  i'>to  any  further  details  of 
Clintons  life.  Our  readers  can  now  depict  him,  with  fresh 
energy  prosecut.no  lus  great  u.idertaking,  since  l.o  had  receivml 
such  aivsuiance.s  that  ho  was  not  labouring  in  vain.  They  can 
understatid  how  the  I)elogates  of  tl.e  Uniycrsity  Press  Would 
continue  to  artoid  al  help  m  their  power  to  the'puhlication  of 
norks  reriectino  .such  honour  upon  their  establishment  ;  and 
how  they  would  tor  the  remainder  of  the  series,  p,-esent  the 
author  with  a  becoming  Inmonirittm  on  account  of  each  volume 
no  .inaccej.tabh^  however  reganled.  Three  y.>nrs  after  the  Hrst 
imhhcation  ot  the  Second  Part  of  the  ‘  Pasti  Ifellenici  ’  a  new 
edition  was  .sent  out ;  and  at  the  end  ofanotherthree’years— 

A  ‘second  Jeccnnl iihi  wherewith  (as  he 

expected)  his  long  labours  should  have  closed— the  Third  Part 
appeared,  ^ot  till  four  years  later,  188  t,  xvas  the  First  PaH 

After  Vi  a  '  ‘^1  W'gmal  scheme,  published! 

^tcondiait.  Jour  years  more  passed,  and  tlien  appeared  the 

m?l  liomani,’  which  was  comjileted  by  the 

lb  .cation  ot  tlm  second  volume  in  ISott-just  forty  years  Wr 
die  project  wa.s  first  entertained.  Hut  with  these  our  author  did 

of'flT'l'rT  second  edition 

hhii  le  f?  commenced  an 

annear  .  *  iV-  ^  ^  "f  that  work,  which  tvas  soon  tinished,  and 

abriihoni*  f  Y’w Y"  -'n  a  similar 

of  **/  *  llomani,  *  when  he  died,  on  the  2!»th 

ctober,  ,S.>:.  Ills  brother,  who  edits  the.se  ‘  Jdterary  Ue- 

n wins,  completed  and  published  that  last  yolun.e  in  the  tbllow- 
year. 

woibn"''-'^  Y’Y'  "!?  extend  our  .sketch,  it 

the  sol  'Iisniis.sal  from  Parliament, 

visits  tLY 'l'>'»cstic  inciilent.s.  Journeys,  and 
ofotl,,!  .  •*  ‘i-  -  iwmils  and  of  a  daughter,  the  .settlement 

tnors  in  Ido,  and  tlio  ceaseless  round  of  study — was  the  dis- 
‘'ippointinont  ot  a  hope  lie  had  cherished  of  succeedim*’  Mr.  Iolanta 

IJritish  Museum  ;  Mr.,  now  Sir  Henry 
in  fT  appointment,  on  the  ground  of  ‘  long  services 

_ Miisoum.’  His  brother,  our  editor,  comments  on  thi.s  in 

Vol  Kpitoiiics  will  be  found  in  the  Kclectie  Review, 

KS.^VOL.X.  xj 
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the  tone  of  an  Mnjureil’  man,  and  is  only  inncli  amazed  that  ‘no 
expression  of  disappointment  osca])ed’ him,  and  that  ‘he  received 
him  witii  his  usual  cheerfulness'  when  they  met  in  to\vn  and 
dined  together,  a  few  <lays  after  this  ‘untoward  event.'  ‘He 
had  learnt  jdiilosoi>hy  in  the  best  school,'  says  the  editor.  But 
really,  we  do  not  ]>erceive  much  need  of  ‘  ]diilosoj)hy'  of  anj 
‘.school,'  in  a  casi‘  where  a  man  luis  no  need  of  such  a  post, either 
as  a  means  of  livelihood  or  to  give  him  a  social  or  literary 
staiiffi.  We  could  cite  other  instances  in  which  the  editor  has 
done  his  brother's  memory  the  great  disservice  of  remarking,  in 
a  spirit  of  vulgar  disj>lay,  14)011  pas8<ages  in  these  private 
records  ;  luid  we  are  more  than  half  disi)osed  to  wish  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  printing  them  as  ‘  Literary  llemains,’  with  such  elucida- 
tion.s,  some  competent  friend  had  drawn  up,  by  the  hel})  of  these 
and  his  corr(‘S|H)ndence,  a  ‘  Life,'  w  hich  might  have  been  worthy 
tr)  rank  with  that  cd’  Arnold  of  llugby.  All  that  is  of  genuine 
interest  in  this  volume  might  have  been  inserted,  and  whilst  we 
lost  no  loveabhi  or  instructive  feature  of  this  amiable  and  learned 
man's  character,  a  more  befitting  monument  would  have  been 
raist'd  in  memory  of  his  name. 

We  prefer,  however,  this  little  volume  to  a  loan  or  ])rctentiuus 
biography  ;  for  the  part  due  to  the  editor  is  small,  and  the  ‘  Auto- 
bi(.>graphy'  and  ‘dournal'  present  such  an  image  of  their  writer, 
that  we  become  almost  as  well  ac<juainted  as  if  we  were  brought 
into  ])er.sonal  communication  w  ith  him,  being  yet  alive.  Cleiiend 
readers  cannot  fail  to  be  charmed  with  the  single-hearted  kind- 
hne.ss  that  shows  in  every  page  ;  the  devout  recognition  of  the 
presence  of  Clod,  and  the  need  of  his  bles.sing  for  the  discharge 
of  every  duty,  and  still  more,  the  need  of  regarding  every  duty  as 
made  obligatory  by  him — give  to  this  book  a  character  which 
ought  to  commeiul  it  to  tho.se  who  reasonably  seek  for  what  the 
apostle  meant  by  ‘edification  ;'  and  students  might  take  it  as  a 
com])aniou  to  cheer  and  instruct  them,  to  help  in  kee]>ing  their 
mdde.st  resolutions  tense,  and  to  a.s.'^ure  them  of  the  real  sacreJ- 
ne.ss  of  their  cjilling. 

For  py.schologist.s,  we  may  further  hint,  that  the  candid  pre¬ 
sentation  ot  the  heart  and  soul  of  this  scholar  (as  far  as  he  knew 
himselt)  in  Ids  ‘  Journal,'  bidng  free  from  all  morbid  colouring,  will 
go  tar  towards  explaining  much  that  is  morbid  in  many  recorded 
religious  expenences  ;  and  the  real  meaning  of  that  old  saying, 

‘  L'lUirasse  est  oras.se,'  niay^  be  clearly  discerned. 

Many  ])a.ss;iges  we  have  marked  for  extraction,  but  cannot 
Utake  room  tor.  The  following  specimens  will  stimulate  our 
readf r  s  curio.sity,  we  hope,  and  justify  what  wc  have  .‘Siid: 

‘  The  tJuH)logioal  disputes  which  have  in  all  ages  di.sturl)ed 
the  world,  have  arisen  Irom  two  causes  ;  1.  It  was  not  con- 
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sklereil,  that  no  rmn  has  a  rhjht  to  require  of  any  other  man 
to  five  an  account  of  his  creed.  2.  ^len  undertook  to  exj)lain 
too  much,  and  to  know  more  than  was  revealeil  to  them'  (p.  3()5). 
This,  which  we  have  put  in  Italics,  from  a  whilome  student  of 
Christcliiirch,  Oxford,  is  a  new  thing  under  the  sun ;  and  so 
considered,  might  give  rise  to  much  profitable  n‘tlection.  ‘  When 
Scripture  is  silent  we  may  conjecture,  pnivided  that  we  do 
it  reverently,  and  that  we  advance  nothing  contrary  to  the  four 
great  doctrines  of  revelation  [he  had  before  enumerjited  as 
these  ^^the  Trinity  in  Unity,  the  Incarnation,  the  Atonement,  the 
Resurrection"],  and  that  vje  do  not  fm'ce  our  opinions  on  man¬ 
kind,  and  compel  others  to  assent  to  our  conjectures  (p.  tl7l). 

His  opposition  to  ‘  Tractananism’  was  thoroughly  sincere  and 
pronounced.  It  appears,  where  least  of  all  we  should  expect  to 
find  it,  in  the  appendix  to  his  ‘Fasti  Romani.'  Fresh  from  the 
reading  of  the  fathers  of  the  church  he  there  gathered  together, 
as  if  in  express  antagonism  to  the  ‘  Catenie  Vatnim,'  which  the 
writers  of  the  ‘Tracts  for  the  Times'  rejoiced  in,  a  ‘Testimonia 
Patnim,'  well  worth  careful  study  and  retlection.  We  are 
conscious  of  a  deeper  interest  in  this  part  of  his  work,  arising 
from  the  fact  that  in  his  ‘  Ejntome'  he  was  engaged  upon  it, 
when  his  tasks  here  were  terminated,  lie  laid  down  his  ])en  in 
the  midst  of  this  sentence,  which  bears  a  wonderful  relation  to 
his  own  circumstances  at  the  time — ‘  With  reference  to  the 
ministry  of  Christ  upon  earth,  >ve  of  these  latter  days  behold  him, 
hut  not  ni(jh.'*  The  W'ords  in  Italics  he  did  not  live  to  write  ; 
and  ere  they  w'ere  written  there,  he  had  gone  where  he  could 
behold  Him  of  wdiom  he  spoke  ‘face  to  face.’  The  followdng 
(piotation  will  exemplify  this  Oxford  scholar's  o])inion  of  the  new 
Oxtord  tlieology  : — 


‘The  observation  of  saints’  days  as  holidays  would  have  a  demoral¬ 
izing  etieet  iij)on  the  mass  of  the  people,  who  would  make  thost*  holi¬ 


days  tini(‘s  of  riot  and  excess.  In  country  parishes  an  annual  feast  is 
held,  aneiently  appointed  in  honour  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  parish 
church,  and  at  those  times  riot  and  disorder  among  the  lower  classes 
are  }>revalent.  If  saints’  days  were  observed  as  holidays,  you  would 
luld  so  many  more  days  to  those  sea.sons  of  intem])(‘ranee.  Some  few 
some  pious  old  hulies,  who  would  he  glad  to  have  an  object 
for  Oi'cupying  their  morning  hours,  would  atteml  the  service  of  the 
church  on  those  occasions.  Rut  1  doubt  whetluT  among  tho.se  persons 
the  i)r;u-tiee  would  h^ad  to  good  ;  fin*  many  wonhl  come  by  degnn^.s  to 
think  that  those  observances  wonhl  excuse  them  Iroin  the  piactiee  ot 
'vcigiitior  matters— purity,  humility,  charity,  and  tlie  like.  The 
Roman  Church  is  almost  Wholly  ocen})ied  witli  outward  observances; 
yet  the  most  profligate  and  corrupt  state  of  domestic  manners  is  found 


*  Kpitomc  of  Fasti  Roiuaiii,  151. 
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i>\  Spain,  Fovtiis^al,  Italy,  Austria;  while  the  purest  morals  are  met 

with  in  l*n)testant  countries.’ — p.  JlSG. 

Ihit  it  is  time  to  j^ive  some  account  of  the  works  hy  whieli 
Clinton  has  taken  so  high  a  stand  amongst  recent  classical 
scholars.  i>rit*f  it  must  needs  be,  but  it  shall  be  our  etl’ort  to 
make  it  sufticient  for  the  purposes  of  those  whom  it  principally 
concern.s. 

I'lie  object  which  the  author  ]u*oposed  to  himstjlf,  when  his 
stinlios  at  length  took  definite  shape  and  direction,  was  the 
arrangement,  in  chronological  order,  in  the  first  ])lace,  of  the 
events,  both  civil  and  military,  of  Grecian  hi.story,  together  with 
the  Greek  writers  of  every  kind,  and  their  works  ;  to  ‘  ex]uess  the 
authorities  upon  which  each  fact  should  be  stated  ;  and  ‘ns  far 
as  the  necessary  brevity  would  allow,"  to  give  ‘  the  original  wools 
of  the  author.^."  Subordinatelv  to  Grecian  liistorv  and  literature, 

%  7 

tile  events  and  the  writers  of  Roman  history  were  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  plan,  commencing  with  the  ])eriod  when  ‘the 
])Ower  of  the  Romans  first  came  in  contact  with  the  Greeks,’  the 
invasion  of  Italy  by  Pyrrhus  of  Epeirus  ;  and  gradually  more  aiul 
more  fully,  until  the  ‘  Fasti  Tiellenici’  shmdd  be  completely  traiis- 
formt‘d  into  ‘  Fasti  Romani.’  The  chronology  of  ev(‘ry  state  aiul 
kingilom  of  antiipiity  which  would  throw' the  least  light  upon  the 
]»rincipal  mattiT  was  to  be  given,  along  with  explanations,  argu¬ 
ments,  lists  of  writers,  e.ssays  on  such  subjects  as  the  ‘extent 
and  population  of  ancient  Greece,’  di.squisitions  on  the  events, 
jiersons,  Ac.,  of  the  pre-historic  ]ieriod  in  Greece,  with  all  else  that 
might  be  rt'ganh'd  as  elucidatory  of,  or  ancillary  to,  his  main 
design.  And  to  a  nuich  greater  extent  than  w’ould  be  thought 
credible,  the  com])rt*hensiveness  of  the  scheme  being  considered, 
lu‘  h  as  succeeded  in  attaining  his  object. 

d'he  only  omi.^siou  of  importance  here  is  the  chronology  of 
Rome  befero  the  invasion  of  Pyrrhus;  and  the  sujqdy  ot  this 
deticiency,  in  the  same  degree  of  lidnc.ss  with  which  the  various 
parts  <»1  the  subject  are  treated,  would  have  doubh'd  the  size  of 
the  tirst  and  second  volumes  of  the  ‘  Fasti  llellenici.’  One  of 
the  w«»rks  which  were  directly  originated  in  CJermany  by  his, 
the  ‘  Grit'chi.sche  uinl  R<)mi.sche  Zeittafeln’  of  Dr.  Ernst  Wilhrm 
b  ischer,  in  the  Roman  section  of  it,  commences  with  the  touii- 
<l.ation  ot  tin'  city.  Rut  though  the  ‘Tables’  are  thus  made  com¬ 
plete,  wt'  still  lack  the  ‘  Appendix,’ whicli  Clinton  would  liavc 
made  so  rich  witli  historical  and  critical  lore ;  and  there  is  little 
prospect  that  this  det(‘ct  will  be  made  u]).  A  glance  at  the  table 
<d  contents  in  any  id  his  volumes  would  satisfv  the  reader, 
that  the  accumulation,  examination,  and  disj)ositiou  of  the 
m.attor  contained  in  these  books  (the  wdiole  l)eing  origii^^^ 
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work)  were  enough  to  occupy  the  forty  years  wliich  he  expeiulod 
upon  them. 

The  special  value  wliich  we  attribute  to  Clinton’s  labours,  is 
not  so  much  his  method  of  arrangement,  nor  his  inclusion  of  the 
literary  history  with  the  civil  and  military  history  of  Cn'cce  and 
Home,  nor  yet  even  the  insertion  of  the  ])assages  in  his  autho¬ 
rities  on  which  he  relied  for  his  statements  of  facts  ; — it  is  that 
in  all  the  essential  portions  of  his  work,  discarding  conjecture 
aiul  theory,  he  diligently  and  conscientiously  jiroceeded  by  /cs- 
tinioni/  and  evidence  alone.  If  he  was  not  «‘ibsolutely  the  first 
who  diil  it,  he  \vas  the  first,  who,  upon  princiiile,  distinguislied 
between  the  facts  of  history  and  the  prol labilities  of  myth  and 
legeiul,  and  would  .accept  nothing  as  history  except  on  a  safe 
and  lUKpiestionable  ground  (.if  fact.  The  process  he  pursued  w.as 
Baconian  throughout ;  and  thus  his  books  have  .a  worth  for 
students  of  every  degree,  altogether  apart  from  the  conclusions  he 
arrived  at,  invaluable  though  they  are. 

Ill  one  jilace  he  has  departed  from  this  method  :  the  times 
before  the  first  t)lympiad,  although  expressly  excliuhnl  from  the 
Tables,  an'  discussed  in  seven  Piudeijomena  (as  we  may  designate 
them)  to  the  Tables  in  the  first  volume  of  the  ‘  Fasti  llellenici 
and  in  them  he  has  endeavoured,  from  the  old  (Jreek  legends  as 
recorded  by  the  poets,  together  with  the  traditions  of  the  jire- 
historic  ]ieriod  contiiined  in  the  historians,  and  the  computations 
of  the  ancient  chronologists,  ‘to  draw  out,’  as  (Jrote  remarks, 
>Yhen  criticizing  this  part  of  Clinton’s  W'ork,  ‘  a  methodic.al  series  of 
historical  events  adorned  with  chronological  dati's,’  although 
‘the  data  essential  to  chronological  determination  are  hero 
wanting.’  Clinton’s  (hdbnce  against  Crote’s  criticisms,  contained 
in  his  *  Epitome’  of  the  ‘Fasti  llellenici’  (pp.  7t)-‘Sl)  is  very 
unsatisfactory  ;  and  a  radical  refutation  of  his  conclusions  is  C()n- 
tained  in  the  fact  that  he  has  constructed  his  whole  work  upon 
the  basis  of  the  generic  distinction  of  the  evidence  we  iiosstjss  of 
events  before  and  after  the  first  Olympiad. 

Ill  thi‘  ‘Fasti  llellenici’ the  tables  extend  from  n.f!.  770,  the 
authenticated  date  of  the  first  Olymjuad,  to  A.D.  1  t,  the  year  of 
the  d(*ath  of  the  Emperor  Augustus  ;  the  intermediate  tminina- 
tions  of  the  First  and  Second  Barts,  being  n.c.  otiO  and  27‘S,  or  the 
times  of  I’eisistratus  and  Ptolemy  IMiiladelphus  respi'ctively. 
The  ‘Fasti  Romani’  extend  from  the  death  of  Augustus  to  A.p. 
0|S,  the  de.ath  of  Justin  the  Second  ;  to  which  the  A])pendix 
adds  the  ]>erlod  from  A.D.  o7J  to  A.D.  (JH,  the  death  of  Ifer.a- 
clius  ;  and  in  the  ‘  Epitome,’  this  addition  is  made  to  the  Tables 
themselve.s. 

We  do  not  presume  at  this  time,  when  the  reput.ation  of  these 
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•works  is  so  firmly  establislieil,  to  toll  scholars  of  their  exct'llence* 
)»ut  we  may  iwoperly  exhort  students  of  every  class,  in  private,  iii 
colleges,  and  in  our  high  schools,  to  make  themselves  familiar  with 
the  ‘  Fasti.'  It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  no  classical  or 
liistoriciil  education  can  he  complete,  which  does  not  involve  a 
close  accpiaintance  with  this  noble  work.  liilst  the  goiieial 
reiuler,  and  the  student  whose  means  and  opportunities  forbid 
his  use  of  the  (puirto  volumes,  will  find  in  the  two  octavo  volumes 
of  the  ‘  Epitome'  an  invaluable  treasure  both  for  study  and 
reference.  These  volumes,  indeed,  we  would  recommend  to  aH, 
since  they  give  us,  beside  a  most  careful  and  exact  conden¬ 
sation  of  the  complete  work,  the  author’s  latest  additions  and 
corrections;  and  can  to  none  be  so  useful,  and  by  none  so  much 
apjweciated,  as  those  who  have  well  used  the  larger  ones. 

On(»  department  of  these  laborious  investigations  we  desire  to 
make  .special  mention  of, because  it  is  of  interest  to  all  our  readers— 
the  chronology  of  Scripture  history.  We  saw  that  at  the  very 
outset  of  his  labours,  this  jKirticularly  engaged  our  author’s  atten¬ 
tion  ;  the  results  of  his  studies  are  contained  in  an  extended  section 
of  the  Ap})emlix  of  the  first  volume  of  the  ‘  Fasti  lb*llenici,' 
entitled  Scripture  Chronology ;  a  portion  of  the  section  on  the 
Kings  of  Pemia,  in  the  Ap}xmdix  of  the  .second  volume  ;  and  in 
another  .section  dt‘Voted  to  Scripture  Chronology  in  the  .second 
volume  of  the  ‘  Fa.sti  Romani,'  in  addition  to  occasional  entries  in 
tlie  Tables.  The  .section  in  the  ‘  Fmsti  Romani’  treats  of  the 
chronology  of  the  (lospel  history  mainly ;  but  it  also  contains 
some  additions  to  the  matters  handled  in  the  former  ])lace.s,  and 
in  tile  ‘  Epitome,'  much  ‘  which  is  not  in  the  larger  work.' 

The  ojunions  formed  by  such  a  scholar  as  Clinton,  must  l>e  of 
gieat  value,  ami  his  reverent  rogaixl  fiji*  holy  things  will  not, 
with  tho.se  of  diseerning  mind,  detract  from  their  worth.  And 
thoreton'  we  wotdd  direct  all  careful  students  of  the  Jlihle  whom 
we  ean  inthience  to  tliese  os.say.s,  as  helpful  in  a  high  degree  to 
the  eorreet  understanding  of  Scripture  historv,  hy  showing  how 
it  should  ht'  im|uired  into,  in  respect  of  one  most  important 
feature  ot  it,  as  liistory.  For  wo  must  not  forget, — wh.at  we  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  Un*get,  and  the  forgetfuhie.ss  of  which  has 
turnished  the  (MTca-sion  for  .so  much  that  is  worse  than  unneces- 
siirv  to  1k‘  .said  rt*cently  about  history  'not  being  religion: — d 
btvomes  us  never  to  torget,  that  not  onlv  is  a  large  pro]K>rtion  of 
the  Rible  historical  in  its  form,  luit  that  the  liistorical  records 
com]>ri.st*d  in  tlie  Rihle  have  hoen  subjected  to  precisely  similar 
conditions  with  all  other  historical  records  in  the  w«>rld  ;  and  that 
the  eoui*se  ot  sicred  history  has  to  he  discovered  hy  ivsoarch,  ia 
every  particuhir  resemhling  that  hy  which  all  reliable  profano 
history  has  been  *lt‘lermiued.  So,  without  otiering  anv  reinaiKs 
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iH)Ou  the  (letjiils  of  Clinton  s  scheme  of  Scripture  and  Gospel 
chronology,  or  contrasting  it  with  other  systems  which  have  met 
with  acceptance  amongst  intelligent  Bible  readei-s,  we  beg  only 
that  his  method  of  inquiru  should  be  adopted  ;  liis  results  will 
then,  as  far  as  he  is  faithful  to  it  (for  in  this  part  of  his  work, 
also,  lie  endeavours,  as  all  other  investigators  have  done,  to 
supply  some  of  the  breaks  in  the  data  by  con  jectural  calculations) 
he  available  for  all  needful  ])urposes,  and  jn-ove  of  eminent  use. 

The  consecpionces  of  studying  the  Scri])ture  history  thus  will, 
in  at  least  two  ways,  ])romoto  the  right  undersUinding  of  the 
sacred  volume.  A  whole  host  of  irreducible  ditiiciilties  will 


be  avoided,  and  the  pernicious  habit  of  creating  articles  of  faith 
out  of  mere  hypotheses,  to  connect  and  explain  matters  of  fact, 
will  be  prevented.  And  we  know  not  whether  a  surer,  or  a 
longer  step,  or  one  more  necessiiry  for  thejuesent  generation  than 
this,  could  be  taken  ;  nor  if  any  generation  could  show  a  more 
astonisliing  advance  in  the  apprehension  and  realization  of 
spiritual  things,  than  such  a  step  would  now  be  ujion  what  has 
already  been  attained. 

Yet  one  word  more.  These  labours  of  Clinton’s  may  seem  to 
many  very  unworthy  the  devotion  of  a  life.  His  was,  undoubtedly, 


a  task  that  can  be  easily  and  etfectively  caricatured,  and  set  in  a 
light  which  makes  it  look  both  mean  and  ridiculous.  But  no 


amount  of  moralizing  and  satire  can  overturn  the  fact,  that  from 
these  petty  and  sterile  imjuiries  about  archons  and  consuls,  and 
dates  of  births  and  deaths,  about  the  reigns  and  deeds  of  monarclis 
long  ago  departeil,  wdiosti  kingdoms,  in  many  instances,  arc  for¬ 
gotten  in  the  very  countries  they  overspread,  has  arisen  a  W'ork 
which  they  whose  tastes  and  knowledge  tleterminc  the  p(*rmanent 
literature  of  our  nation  will  not  w  illingly  sutier  to  die.  It  stands 
here  like  a  strong  and  wxdl-built  temple,  having  uses  near  akin  to 
those  of  such  a  structure  ;  whilst  half  the  toils  that  might  be 
approvingly  contrasted  with  his,  have  in  no  instance  left  behind 
them  more  than  heaps  of  unorganized  fragments,  ‘nnles  indi- 
gestascpie  moles;’  the  only  conceivable  application  of  which  is 
‘speedy  burial,’  that  thekind  earth  may  emidoy  for  the  increiise 
of  others’  harvests,  the  scattered  atoms  of  nourishment  for  such 
that  they  may  contain. 

‘  I  have  endeavouretl,’  writes  our  scholar,  upon  one  occasion, 
‘not  to  misspend  the  time  bestowed  upon  me  ;  not  to  let  it  pass 
without  leaving  a  record  behind  it’  (p.  20 1 j.  We  have  the 
‘record’  in  our  hands;  and  if  this  do  net  demonstrate  his  time 
not  to  have  been  missj)ent,  let  the  nature  oi  the  record  do  so. 
I’or  what  is  this  so  ignoble  chronology  but  an  accurate  deli¬ 
neation  of  all  God’s  providence,  displayi“d  in  this  field  of  time, 
IIS  far  as  is  known  to  men  ;  so  that  we  w  ho  are  now  placed  in  it, 
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inav  ac<\uaint  ourselves  truly  with  what  has  alroa<ly  hcen  done 
here,  au<l  more  ri'adily  discovering  <mr  individual  duties,  and  the 
helps  which  are  always  prejKired  to  start  into  action  around  the 
steps  of  the  faithful  labourer,  inay  in  the  largest  spirit,  and  with 
the  loftiest  s(N>pt‘,  do  that  which  is  assigned  to  us — 

‘  As  ever  in  onr  great  Task-master’s  eye.’ 


Art.  hi. —  Cli/temncfit rti ;  tie  F.arVa  lictnni  ;  the  Artist ;  and  other 
Forms.  r»y  Owen  Meredith.  Feap  Svo.  London:  Chapman  A  Hall. 

One  hy  one  have  the  various  baiLarous  sports  and  pugnacious 
])astiines  which  ust*d  to  delight  our  ancestors  died  out,  until 
there  is  little  left,  save  our  occasional  exhibitions  of  the  ‘manly 
art  of  s<df-defenct‘.’  Hadger-hunting,  cock-lighting,  bull-baiting, 
with  other  kindroil  brutalities,  are  gone.  And  it  would  seem 
that  tlie  (dd  ganuj  of  the  critics  worrying  a  ]>oet  or  ])oetaster  for 
the  sport’s  sake,  is  etf’ete  and  abolished.  It  wtxs  the  custom  years 
ago  for  certain  reviewers  to  lie  in  wait  listening  for  the  jKUiting 
and  ]daining  of  any  heart  that — stricken  either  by  the  golden 
shafts  of  Apollo  or  the  silver  arrows  of  lama — sought  to  make 
its  .sorrow  vocal,  and  ease  itself  with  melodious  tears  ;  and  at  the 
welcome  sound,  a  yell  of  <lelight  was  raised,  the  hunt  was  up,  and 
the  ])oor  thing  was  scared,  harassed,  run  to  earth  merciles.dy, 
ami  (d'ten  left  stricken,  torn,  and  Ideediiig,  for  verv  love  of  the 
chase  and  zest  of  the  ]»astime.  This  is  altered  now.  AVe  know 
not  wlnuher  the  critics  have  become  more  benevolent,  or  have 
only  change»l  their  tactics,  but  they  seldom  kill  now-a-days, 
except  by  kindne.^s.  The  death  of  Keats,  and  the  alleged  caiiJ^e 
of  its  ])rematurt‘ness,  may  have  somewhat  checked  them,  and 
caused  them  to  think  that  tln‘y  had  carried  the  thing  a  little  too 
far.  Or  they  may  have  become  better  judges  of  human  nature, 
and  observed  that  any  unjust  attack  will  be  sure  to  raise  up 
disputants  and  combatants  who  gather  to  battle  round  the  name 
or  the  book  that  is  attacked.  However  this  may  be,  critical 
savagery  has  given  jdace  to  suft'oeating  salutation.  No  sooner 
does  the  poetling  utter  his  musical  note  than  the  ecstatic  critic 
rush(‘s  upon  him,  and  hugs  him  until  he  is  bre.athless.  He  then 
turns  to  his  audience,  the  public,  who  have  been  staring  dumbly 
at  tins  vigorous  manifestation  of  affection,  and  informs  them  that 
such  a  note  as  that  has  not  bt^en  heard  in  Phigland  during  the  last 
two  humlred  years;  such  music  has  not  been  struck  onto!  tlio 
lyre  by  any  human  hand  since  Shakspeare ;  such  a  dawn  of  poetic 
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power  lias  not  crimsoned  the  horizon  since  tlio  Homeric  aurora 
rose  radiantly  over  Greece.  Most  jirohably  he  (piotes  a  few  of 
the  best  things  from  the  author’s  book  ;  but  ho  assures  you  that 
tliev  arc  dust  and  ashes  compared  with  the  tine  gold  and  the 
precious  rubies  that  are  sown  broad-cast  over  this  new  world  of 
wonder.  He  tells  you  that,  on  o])oning  it,  he  stood  spell-bound, 
like  Cortez  and  his  men,  ‘silent  upon  a  ]K‘ak  in  Darien.’  That 
for  cosmic  thought  and  .solemn  strength,  here  is  another  jieer  of 
Milton  and  Wordsworth.  He  has  all  the  force  of  Byron,  and  the 
tire  of  Ihirns.  His  language  is  choicer  than  that  of  Keats;  his 
imagination  has  a  loftier  range  than  that  of  Shelley,  &c.  v^c. 
You  get  the  book,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  are  disajipointed 
with  it,  and  disgusted  with  the  critic.  After  such  extravagant 
]»raise,  almost  any  book  of  verse  must  sink  at  least  twenty  fathoms 
lower  in  vour  estimation  than  it  might  have  done  with  no  other 
weight  than  its  own  specific  gravity. 

This  process  has  been  applied  to  several  young  writers  who 
have  hren  lomlly  hailed  as  ‘New  Poets.’  Tliere  is  hanlly  a 
literary  ])aper  in  London  but  has  latterly  discovered  its ‘New 


Poet’  and  star  in  the  realms  of  song. 

O 


Siune  of  these  lights  have 

O 


made  a  few  ilim  twinkles,  and  then  expired.  Others  have  never 
been  visible,  save  to  the  tliscoverers.  One  or  two  seem  to  be 


orbing  out,  brightening  and  rising.  The  ‘  Critic’ literary  ])aper 
has  a  whole  milky-way  of  discoveries.  After  its  astronomical 


successes,  other  editors  have  been  rolling  up  their  ])apers  into 
telescopic  shape,  and  sweeping  the  literary  horizon  for  piicring 
luminaries  or  wandering  comets. 

Some  time  since,  the  ‘  Kxamim'r’  newspaper,  in  reviewing  two 
of  these  new  poets,  made  the  astounding  assertion,  that  theni 
was  plenty  of  good  verse  written  in  the  pre.sent  time,  and  that 
one  ot  these  tine  days  a  man  would  rise  wlio  should  pick  out  the 
.lewels  from  the  ijoetry  of  to-day,  and  set  them  for  immortality — 
smelt  down  the  ore  in  the  fire  of  his  genius,  and  get  the  fine 
gold  separated  from  the  dross,  and  beat  out  a  poetic  crown 
worthv  of  the  brow  of  this  our  wondnjus  Mother  Age.  The 
Lxaminer’  has  found  the  cmning  man  who  is  to  <lo  this;  doubt¬ 
less  it  had  an  eye  on  him  when  it  made  the  ]>roph(‘tic  as.s(irtion 
respecting  him  and  his  work,  for  it  ha<l  not  then  found  Uh  Neiv 
H  0  is  ‘Owen  Meredith,’  whose  atlvent,  says  the  ‘  Examiner/ 
breaks  like  a  new  dawn  of  poetic  ]>romisc  across  the  Hat  wa.ste  of 
contemporary  verse.  Be  it  remembered  that  this  ‘  Hat  waste’ 
contains  the  ]»oetic  growth  of  Tennyson’s,  Ilobert  Browning’s, 
nnd  E.  B.  Browning’s  ])oetry.  This  must  be  the  great  new  poet 
whose  coming  was  foretold,  and  who  was  advertised  to  gather  in 
the  sweetest  and  fairest  flowers  for  his  garlaml,  bind  uj>  the 
•sheaves  in  the  harvest-field  of  others,  take  the  brightest  gems 
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from  their  jewel-house  to  give  them  worthy  setting.  Kcce  Homo! 
To  this,  the  latest  ‘New  Poet/  the  critics  gtmerally  have  been 
cruelly  kind, —  a  kindness  more  fatitl  than  the  unkindiiess  may 
have  been  in  some  other  cases.  Readers  are  just  as  eager  to 
resent  injustice  ottered  to  tliemscdves  as  to  the  author  reviewed  • 
thus,  wlien  we  are  informed  that  of  all  the  young  poets  of  the 
j)resent  day  Mr.  Owen  Meredith  is  the  most  promising,  and  has 
given  an  earnest  of  his  ca])acity  tor  out-distancing  the  whole  of 
Lis  contemporaries,  we  prick  up  our  cars  and  opou  wide  our 
eyes.  The  advent  of  a  genuine  poet  is  a  groat  and  glorious 
tiling,  a  solemn  joy ;  and  when  one  is  born  into  the  world,  all 
men  should  rejoice.  Perhaps  the  hard  treatment  that  most 
great  poets  have  received  from  the  world,  and  the  scanty  recog¬ 
nition  which  has  ofltimes  been  awarded  them  in  the  past,  makes 
us  all  the  more  an.xious  to  welcome  and  hail  tho.se  that  may  1h) 
born  into  our  time.  Rut  great  jioets  are  not  born  every  day, 
and  seldom  do  they  spring  up  ])lenteous  as  mushrooms  on  a 
warm  autumn  morning.  So  often,  indeed,  has  the  lo,  here!  lo, 
ihert^ !  been  raised  of  late,  that  we  begin  to  (question  this  ‘ucw- 
poet'  cry  when  we  hoar  it. 

However,  you  carry  brave  credentials  Mr.  ^leredith;  wc  read 
them  joyfully.  Your  announcement  makes  an  old  heart  heat 
young  again.  Poetry  lives  an  eternal  youth,  and  communicates 
a  rejuvenescent  intluence,  and  you,  we  are  told,  are  a  ‘  New  Poet.' 
We  read  your  volume,  ‘  Clyteinnestra  and  other  Poems.’  Wo 
s]xiit  nearly  three  days  upon  it.  Wc  got  on  pretty  well  for 
some  pagi's.  We  felt,  of  course,  the  tiainboyancy  of  the  poetry, 
and  remarked  some  other  characteristics  which  we  took  for 
things  in  common  among  the  voung*  writers  of  the  time,  .such  as 
a  largt‘  phrasing,  a  ]U'ofusion  of  jmrjde  and  royal-rare  ejnthets, 
a  glowing  sensuosity,  and  a  continual  pomposity  of  utterance. 
These  we  thought  may  be  incident  to  youth.  These  things  are 
matters  of  expre.ssion,  blemishes  on  the  surface,  let  us  look  at  the 
thought  beneath,  the  s]nrit  which  wears  these  as  a  raiment, 
began  unwrapping,  and  acknowledge  that  our  astonishment  was 
somewhat  like  that  of  the  ])oor  fellow  who,  having  wedded  a  ball¬ 
room  Wautv  whom  he  had  onlv  seen  dancing  in  her  loveliness 
by  Haring  gaslight,  found  that  when  she  sought  her  chamber  ‘in 
tlie  retired  (juiet  ot  the  night,’  she  had  to  divest  hcrselt  ot  inany 
charms  that  ha<l  so  powerfully  tended  to  compass  his  aflcctions. 
t  or  instance,  .she  began  by  laying  aside  the  ringlets  that  had 
rippled  aiul  trembled  and  lain  endearingly  u])on  her  waxen 
shoulders.  Next,  she  disenchanted  her  mouth  of  a  lovely  set  of 
white  teeth  ;  the  rich  hiorhtdezzit  and  alabaster  whiteness  of 
cheek  ami  bust  wore  laid  on  not  bv  the  hand  of  Nature  hut  h) 
Art,  and  ere  she  closed  lu'r  eyes  a  remarkably  brilliant  one  had 
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to  be  taken  out,  and — and — in  the  realm  of  the  blind  the  one-eyed 
woman  \\*as  (|iieen  !  Very  similar  in  its  naked  reality  appeared 
the  poetry  of  Mr.  Meredith,  after  we  had  applied  the  unwrapping 
process,  and  divested  it  of  its  boiTowed  ornaments.  We  can 
easily  imagine  that  many  superficial  readers  will  be  carrietl  away, 
and  think  this  book  full  of  gorgeous  poetry.  It  contains  poetry — 
borrowed  from  most  of  our  modern  masters  of  verse.  We  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  author  has  put  some  poetiy  of  his  own 
into  it,  but  iis  the  Yankee  si\id  of  his  lioston  beauty’s  affections, 

‘  it  was  a  sorter  love,  and  a  sorter  not,  hut  a  darneil  deal  sorter 
not  nor  sorter.’  So  say  we  of  that  part  of  the  book  which  is 
really  Mr.  Meredith’s  own.  Ihit  in  the  realm  of  the  blind,  the 
one-eyed  woman  is  (pieen.  Most  young  writers  are  to  some 
extent  imitators,  and  even  plagiarists — we  trust  they  are  the 
latter  only  unconsciously — and  when  a  thought  risi\s  in  the 
mind,  or  a  strain  of  music  sings,  it  must  often  be  difficult  to  detect 
whether  it  is  original  or  only  a  reminiscence — whether  it  is  the 
work  of  imagination  or  of  memory.  So  silently,  and  with  such 
secret  stealth,  docs  the  mind  take  its  photograi»hic  impressions, 
and  when  it  yields  them  u]i  their  beauty  may  a]>pear  so  fresh 
and  novel,  that  it  is  hard  to  determine  whence  they  were  received. 
As  a  general  rule  w  e  should  say  beware  of  those  good  things  that 
flow'  or  flash  into  the  mind  so  easily.  We  have  to  labour  deep 
in  the  mines  of  thought  to  dig  uj>  the  hidden  gems ;  neverthe¬ 
less,  all  plagiarism  and  imitation  are  fatal  to  the  young  poet.  A 
theft  never  enriches;  a  lie  cannot  live :  and  it  is  only  in  propor¬ 
tion  that  the  writer  manife.sts  a  primordial  originality,  and  a 
robust  individuality,  that  he  gives  any  promi.se  of  becoming  a 
poet. 

All  our  greatest  j^oets  have  had  a  marked  originality  and  a 
strong  ])ersonality  from  the  beginning.  There  is  no  imitation  in 
the  earlie.st  style  of  8hakesj)eare.  There  is  nothing  second¬ 
hand  in  the  manner  of  Hums.  The  bloom  is  never  rubbed 
off'  the  thought  in  the  firstlings  of  Milton — it  is  ahvays  John 
^lilton.  Nor  can  you  trace  any  imitation  in  ’rennyson’s  first 
volume,  ]>iddished  when  he  was  twenty  years  of  age.  They  were  all 
too  rich  to  borrow’,  too  firm  on  their  own  feet  to  make  crutches 
of  others,  too  full  of  robust  .strength  to  be  swayed  to  and  fro  by 
the  persuasion  of  other.s. 

Mr.  .Meredith  is  always  imitative  when  he  is  not  plagiarizing. 
Not  imitative  in  modes  of  expression  merely,  but  in  style,  concej)- 
tion,  ]»lan,  thought,  everything.  lb)  never  s])ins  his  own  thrca«l  ; 
he  docs  not  create  his  own  material,  he  borrows  it  from  others  ; 
and  though  he  may  skilfully  w'eave  a  royal  warp,  it  is  not  his 
<^>wn  :  he  is  only  the  pour  w’caver,  who  shrinks  back  again  into  his 
native  poverty.  If  we  had  the  talisinanic  j)ow’er  to  resolve  this 
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book  into  its  primal  olemeuts,  and  restore  tlieir  coniponout  parts 
to  tlie  ri^lilt'ul  possessors,  alas  !  liow  small  would  be  tlie  residue 
for  the  nominal  author.  kSucIi,  however,  is  only  the  work  of  time. 
The  whole  of  these  poems  might  have  been  written  as  exercises 
in  the  styles  of  'J'ennyson,  13rowning,  Kmerson,  ^Irs.  llrowniug, 
♦Shakespeare,  and  Keats;  and  we  should  have  called  them  very 
successful.  Nowhere  is  the  spirit  that  creates  to  be  found.  Now, 
we  estimate  at  a  very  dirterent  rate  of  value  the  first  and  the 
second  copy  of  any  })roduction.  Only  one  man  may  produce  the 
first,  a  thousiind  can  make  copies  to  })attern.  In  all  matters  of 
creation,  the  great  dihiculty  is  to  begin.  After  a  beginning  is 
made,  it  is  ejisy  to  continue.  And  it  makes  an  infinite  ditference 
whether  the  poet’s  beginning  be  the  thought  of  another,  or  his 
own  ;  whether  the  inspiration  originate  with  himself,  or  he  gets 
it  from  some  one  else.  If  he  be  a  genuine  creator,  ot  never  so 
limited  a  faculty,  still,  he  adils  something  to  the  wealth  of  the 
world.  He  has  a  germ  of  new  life,  and  it  will  grow  to  bring  forth 
fruit,  and  enrich  the  world  for  ever.  Imitation  can  never  enrich 
the  world.  It  may  bring  together  a  whole  granary  of  grain,  hut 
it  tloes  not  grow  a  single  ear.  It  may  work  cunninglv  and  mask 
deftly,  and  many  may  acce])t  it  for  the  real  thing,  as  glitter  and 
tinsel  may  be  taken  for  the  precious  stone  and  the  fine  gold. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  only  imitation,  and  not  creation  ;  only  a  repro- 
iluctive,  and  not  a  productive  power. 

’riie  drama  <>f  ‘  LMytemnestra’  is,  perhaps,  the  best  poem  in  the 
book,  though  it  is  litth*  more  than  a  free  parajdirase  of  ►Shake¬ 
speare  and  jJrowning,  variegated  by  touches,  tones,  and  tints  of 
K(‘ats  and  ’rennyson.  W  o,  have  the  ((ueenly  dt‘vilrv  of  Lady 
Macbeth,  (’leMpatra,  and  (  htima,  dashed  in  with  the  vacillation 
ot  Hamlet  and  tin' compunctimis  cowardice  of  ►Sebald.  The  whole 
piece  is  moulded  out  of  these  ingredients,  and  tlie  voices  ot  those 


poets  whom  we  have  mentioned  cry  out  in  a  hundred  passages. 
The  ‘  Karl's  Ixeturn’  is  made  up  of  Browning’s  ‘  Flight  ot  the 
Huchess’  and  Tennyson’s  ‘  Mariana.’  The  rhythm  and  gro- 
tes(pierie  of  movement  belong  to  Browning,  the  method  ot 
accumulating  ]>hysical  circumstance  to  Tennyson.  The ‘Artist’ 
is  just  one  ot  Kmerson ’s  lectures  clone  into  verse  with  alternate 
rhymes.  Take  the  following  for  example  : — 


Kinnv  wrll  tliy  friends.  'The  woodbine’s  breath, 
d'he  woolly  tendril  on  the  vim*. 

An*  more  to  thee  than  t’ato’s death, 
t>r  Fie(*ro’s  words  to  C’ataline. 


d  he  (leniiis  on  thv  dailv  wavs 

Shall  meet  and  take  thee  by  the  hand  ; 
Hut  serve*  him  not  as  who  ohevs  : 

He  is  thy  slave  if  thou  command. 
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All  tliinj^s  are  tliino  estate  :  yet  must 
Thou  llrst  ilis])lay  the  title  ileeOs, 

Ami  sue  the  world,  lie  stronu^ :  aud  trust 
High  instincts  more  than  all  the  creeds. 

Assert  thyself:  and  hy-and-hy 

The  world  will  come  and  lean  on  thee, 
lint  .seek  not  jwaise  of  men:  thereby 
Shall  false  shows  cheat  thee,  lioldly  he. — ]»]).  100,  107. 

The  ‘  Wife’s  Tragedy’  is  done  according  to  ^Ir.s.  lirowning’s 
*  Bertha  in  the  Lane.’  In  short,  we  can  point  out  the  origin  of 
most  of  the  pieces  in  some  other  ]>oem  by  some  other  writer. 
Many  are  the  voices  that  we  hear,  but  they  come  from  the  mock- 
ing-hird.  It  w'ould  take  too  long  to  make  good  by  illustration 
all  that  we  have  said  about  Mr.  Meredith’s  imitation.s,  and  they 
are  often  made  up  of  many  things  which  it  is  almo.st  impossible 
to  illustrate.  We  wouhl  point  to  the  impression  that  one  has  in 
reading,  of  its  all-prevailing  second-handnes.s.  You  seem  to  have 
heard  it  all  before.  But  we  are  not  limited  in  giving  special 
instances  of  imitation  and  plagiarism.  Tenny.son  is  the  poet 
most  fre(|uently  imitated  and  stolen  from.  Asa  spt'cimen  of  our 
author  s  art  of  imitation,  and  of  the  success  with  which  he  lias 
caught  one  of  the  Laureate’s  tricks  of  art,  take  the  following 
lines  from  ‘  Launcelot  and  Guenevere,’  a  subject  which  is  also 
peculiarly  Tennyson's  : — 

For  nil  his  mind  was  meltt'd  with  remorse, 

And  all  his  scorn  was  kille<h  and  all  his  heart 
(lave  way  in  that  caress,  and  all  the  love 
(If  ha])pier  years  rolled  down  ujuui  his  soul 
lh*doubled  ;  and  he  bowed  his  head  and  cried. 

Alcan  while  without, 

A  sighing  rain  from  a  low  tringo  of  cloiul 
Whisj)erM  among  the  melancholy  hills. 

The  night’s  dark  limits  widen’d  :  far  above 
The  crystal  sky  lay  o])en  :  and  the  star 
Of  eve,  his  ro.sy  circlet  tnunhling  ch‘ar, 
drew  large  and  bright, in  the  silver  moats, 

Between  the  accumulated  terrac(‘s. 

Tangled  a  trail  of  tire:  and  all  was  alill. — pp.  250-250. 

As  another  triumphant  specimen  of  the  art  of  imitation,  we 
may  single  out  a  lyric  at  page  28tS,  and  compare  it  with  a  noble 
one  in  ‘  Paracelsus,'  one  of  Browning’s  first  lyrics.  It  commences 
tbus  :  ‘  Over  the  seas  our  galleys  went.’  Every  reader  of  Tenny- 
K(»n  will  recognise  the  following  lines  ns  old  friends  : — 

Be  will  not  come  hack  till  the  spring’s  green  and  gold, 

And  1  woidd  that  1  with  the  leaves  were  dead  ! 

Quiet  somewhere  with  them  in  the  moss  and  the  mould. 

When  he  and  the  summer  come  this  way,  she  said. — p.  117. 
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The  hurllion  of  a  lyric  at  page  117,  ‘  Shed  no  tear  :  di,  sliod 
no  tear,’  is  taken  from  Keats.  ‘  Make  me  immortal  with  a  costly 
kis.s,’  p.  17,  helongsto  Marlowe,  who  has  it,  ‘  Sweet  Helen,  make 
me  immortal  with  a  kiss.’  The  ‘costly’  added  by  Mr.  Me  redith 
theaj)ens  it.  At  p.  1 1 5,  Clytemiiestra  stiys :  ‘  O  my  ludov’d,  now  will 
we  reign  sublime,  and  set  our  feet  upon  the  neck  of  Foitnnn(‘/  In 
Tennyson’s  ‘Dream  of  Fair  Woman,’  Cleopatra  says  :  ‘  The  man, 
my  lover,  with  whom  I  ro<le  sublime  on  Fortune’s  neck.’  ‘  Where 
Fate  grows  dizzy,  being  mouiiU'd  there,  and  so  tilts  over  on  the 
other  side,’  ]>.  107,  is  very  like  a  celebrated  image  in  Shakespeare, 
is  it  not  ?  ‘  The  moanings  of  some  homeless  sea,’  will  also  be 

found  in  ‘  In  Memoriam.’  ‘  Ah,  me  !  old  times,  they  cling  !  they 
cling  !’  does  not  l>elong  to  our  author,  and  the  ‘  sha»low  of  an 
anci(‘iit  wrong’  darkens  upon  us  verv  suspiciously.  Tennvson 
has— 

‘Aly  paths  arc  in  the  fields  I  know, 

And  thine  in  undiscovered  lands.’ 

Mr.  Meredith  has  it — 

‘  Our  ])aths  are  through  the  fields  we  know, 

And  thine  we  know  not  where.’ 


Again,  Tennyson  in  the  same  poem  says  :  ‘  I  falter  whore  I 
firmlv  tro»l our  author  tells  us  that  he  ‘falters  where  he  stood 
secure,’  and  we  think  that  will  prove  pretty  near  the  truth  fur 
mice. 


We  ask,  merelv  for  the  sake  of  information,  whether  such 
things  as  these  amount  to  plagiarism? 

N(‘.\t  to  these  matters,  we  are  struck  with  the  general 
unhealthiness  of  the  poems  relating  to  love.  If  we  knew  they 
were  produced  by  a  young  man,  we  should  feel  painfully  Siul 
about  him.  ’Idiey^  are  of  the  Hyronic  or  Huhverian  kind.  They 
never  sparkle  with  health,  or  kindle  with  hope.  This  may  be  a 
rosidt  ot  tlie  author’s  simulation  here,  as  elsewhere  ;  we  hope  it  is, 
tor  his  morals’  siike,  though  we  should  still  remain  as  unhopetul 
ot  his  poetry.  To  us,  these  pieces  wear  tlie  look  of  one  who 
knows  more  than  he  ought  to  know  ;  it  may  be  a  wrong  im¬ 
pression,  but  it  is  none  the  less  })ainful.  Or  else  there  is  some 
tatality  in  the  author’s  choice  of  subjects  relating  to  woman. 

\\  e  have  done  with  Owen  Meredith.  Before  we  can  hail  him 


as  a  ‘  New  Poet,’  he  will  have  to  reveal  a  stronger  individuality 
a  more  earnest  sincerity,  a  loftier  purpose,  a  nobler  purity,  tci 
these  are  the  great  elements  of  all  true  poetry. 


\rt.  IV. — Memoir  of  the  late  J?ev.  Jamea  SehoJefieU,  JLA.^  late 
Fellow  of  Trinity  Colleye,  Feyins  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  Uni~ 
irrslty  of  CamlriJye,  tjv.  15y  his  AViJow.  IFith  Notices  of 
his  Literary  Character,  l]y  the  Kov.  William  Solwyn,  ALA.  8vo. 
Luiuloii :  Seeley  Si  Co. 

Ox  the  loth  of  November,  1780,  in  the  little  town  of  llenley- 
oii-Thames,  and  in  the  house  of  his  father,  the  Inde])endent 
iiiiiii.ster  of  that  town,  was  born  James  Scholetiehl.  At  the  early 
a"o  of  seven  he  was  sent  to  Christ’s  Hospital,  one  of  the  then 
existing  rules  of  which  school  forbad  his  going  home  more  than 
once  in  f<mr  years.  His  disposition,  naturally  r(‘S(‘rved,  became 
more  so  through  this  severance  from  domestic  intluenws.  As  a 
scholar  he  succeeded  well,  becoming  a  ‘  Grecian,’  and  obtaining 
many  ])ri/.es.  At  the  ago  of  twenty  he  entered  college  and 
studied  hard,  making  little  ditto rence  b(‘t\veen  the  first  and  the 
other  days  of  the  week,  until,  in  a  singular  manner,  he  was  led 
to  live  unto  God. 

‘On  one  oce;usion  he  had  to  call  at  some  j»erson’s  house  on  business, 
and  being  ke])t  waiting  a  very  long  while,  his  thoughts  took  a  very 
.^erioiis  turn  ;  his  mind  heeame  st)  deeply  engrossed  with  the  vanity 
and  emptiness  of  all  earthly  jmrsnits,  that  he  lifted  up  his  heart  to  Ids 
Heavenly  Father,  and  pray(‘d  that  whatever  his  lot  might  he  here. 
Ins  j)ortion  might  not  he  in  this  world.  From  that  time  he  wjis  enabled 
to  maintain  a  strict  regard  to  a  religions  walk  and  conversation  *,  and 
he  a(Med,  ho  did  not  know  that,  in  a  worldly  ]»oint  <»f  view,  he  had  been 
a  loser  by  giving  up  those  hours  of  study  which  he  felt  were  demanded 
for  a  more  sacred  purpose.’ — ]>.  17. 

Tn  the  year  18L‘b  when  his  college  course  was  terminating,  ho 
became  curate  to  Mr.  Simeon  ;  and  from  this  time  such  honours 
as  Church  and  Lbiiversity  combined  could  give,  were  showered- 
upon  him.  To  the  duties  of  his  curacy  Air.  Scholetiehl  addressed 
him.self  with  diligence;  and  at  .some  sea.sons  they  were  arduoms,  for 
^Ir.  Simeon  ‘  was  frecpiently  absent  from  Cambri«Ige  for  months  to¬ 
gether,  and  then  his  large  parish  was  left  entirely  to  his  curate  to 
manage,  with  three  full  services  on  Sunday,  and  one  on  Thursday 
evening.  All  the.se  duties  he  performed  without  a.s.si.stanco, 
besides  opeming  and  clo.sing  the  Sunday-school  him.self.’ 

It  was  at  this  time  that,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  Cam- 
l>ridge  by  Air.  Owen,  of  the  IJible  Society,  Air.  Simeon  invited  a 
party  of  friends  to  meet  him. 

‘  In  discussing  some  interesting  and  important  to])ic,  the  friends  dis¬ 
agreed  in  opinion,  and  at  length  bc’came  v.’arm  in  their  expressions. 
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Mr.  Owi-ii,  who  loved  j>oaeo  and  harmony,  retired  to  a  window.  t.>»)k 
ont  his  peneil,  and  on  a  piece  of  ]>aper  wrote  the  followin*^  linos,  which, 
on  retnrnini^  to  his  chair,  he  read  aloud  to  the  company  — 

‘  Uari‘ly  that  task  a  prosperous  issue  linds, 

Which  seeks  to  reconcile  divided  minds. 

A  thousand  scrujdes  rise  at  passion’s  touch  : 

This  grants  too  little,  and  that  asks  too  mueh. 

Kach  wishes  each  with  other  eyes  to  see, 

And  manjf  sinners  can’t  make  tiro  agree. 

What  mt‘diation  then  the  Saviour  show’d. 

Who  siiHjhf  reconcih'd  us  all  to  (lod  ? 

*  It  is  unneeessary  to  add,  that  the  etrect  produced  hy  these  lines  was 
such  as  might  he  expected  in  an  assemhlv  of  real  C’hristians.  The 
late  iiohert  Hall  was  of  the  party,  a  man  too  great  to  he  forgotten.’ 
— ]).  ‘J‘J. 

With  this  incident  we  may  connect  another,  of  about  the  same 
date.  Mr.  Scholetield’s 

*  Father  was  a  dissenting  minister,  his  mother,  a  meek-spiritid 
woman,  not  a  little  proud  of  such  a  son.  It  was  no  small  joy  to  them 
to  hear  that  son  proclaim  the  (losjud  of  .lesus  Christ,  in  dear  Sinieoii’s 
p\d\)it  at  d’rinity  Church.  Dear  Mr.  Simeon  was  very  unwilling  to 
give  up  his  morning  and  evening  sermons,  and  seldom  pennitleil  his 
curate  to  oceu]»y  the  pulpit  on  these  occasions,  hut  upon  tlu‘  occasion 
of  ohl  Mr.  Scholetield’s  visit,  the  curate  iraa pma if itul  to  ]nvach,  ami  1 
shall  never  forget  the  excitement  and  surprise*  of  the  large  congrega¬ 
tion  upon  the  occasion,  for  no  sooner  had  his  son  ente-red  the  })iilpit 
than  the  aged  father,  who  was  very  deaf,  mounted,  trumpet  in  hand, 
the  pnlj>it  stairs,  and  leaning  his  elbow  on  the  door,  drank  in  the 
words  of  life  which  llowed  from  the  lips  of  his  gifted  son.’ — p. 

At  the  age'  of  twenty-six,  Mr.  Schohitield  was  elected  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  anel  hael  pupils  resident  in  his  hemse,  still 
retaining  heovevew  his  eniracy.  One  of  his  pupils  thus  recals  those 
*ge»oel  ohl  tinees’ :  ‘Often,  as  we  walkeel  with  him  from  his  house 
at  the  back  of  Kmmanuel  College  to  dear  ohl  Simeon’s  church, 
we  he*arel  the  coarse  abuse  he  met  with  freim  the  iellc  under¬ 
graduates,  who  rejoiced  in  nothing  more  than  hooting  at  Simeon 
or  his  curate’  (p.  :i7). 

In  the  year  18-3,  ^Ir.  Scholetield  rose  from  the  humble  position 
of  a  curate  to  the  ilignity  of  a  perpetual  curate,  becoming  the 
incumbent  ot  the  ]>arish  of  St.  ^lichaeFs,  Cambridge,  which  con¬ 
tains  about  KM)  inhabitants  ;  and  the  change  affords  an  illustra¬ 
tion,  to  noncontorinists  <piite  amusing,  of  the  utter  nonentity  of 
the  KM)  parishioners  in  the  atlair.  The  living,  and  we  presume 
the  cure  ot  KM)  so\ds  with  it,  is  a  ])er(pnsite  belonging  to 
clerical  hollows  of  Trinity  College;  and  whenever  there  is  n 
.  ^  ^  b\  in^  is  open  to  their  acceptance  in  the  order  of 

their  seniority.  ^Ir.  Scholetield’s  seniors  did  not  deem  it  worth 
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acceptance  ;  and  so  lie  became  the  incumbent,  and  obtained 
the  right  of  applying  to  JSt  Michael’s,  the  clergyman’s  favourito 
phrase,  ‘  my  parish/ 

As  our  readers  will  suppose,  the  wheel  of  the  clerical  lottery 
turned  out  a  jirize  for  tlie  good  folk  of  St.  Michael’s.  One 
full  service  only  had  formerly  been  given  on  the  Sunday.  The 
new  clergyman  at  once  gave  two,  and  an  evening  lecture  on  tho 
Wednesday  ;  and  in  the  year  18:2!)  he  commenced  three  service.s 
oil  the  Sunday  ;  and  in  addition  to  these  ])ublic  labours,  he  sought 
by  class  meetings,  &c.,  to  be  useful  in  a  more  private  way.  TIio 
church,  much  larger  than  tiie  necessities  of  the  parish,  was  tilled 
to  overtlowing  by  undergraduates,  who  some  years  afterwards 
proposed  to  build  a  gallery  at  their  own  expense  for  their  own 
acconunodation ;  a  jnoposal  on  which  the  bisho})  jmt  his  veto,  on 
the  ground  that  the  church  would  already  accommodate  ihuiblo 
the  number  of  the  parishiiuiers,  and  was  not  likely  to  be  fre- 
<|uonted  by  gownsmen  in  case  of  the  removal  of  the  ]>reacher 
who  drew  them  thither,  ddie  result  has  shown  that  the  bishop’s 
forethought  was  wise. 


In  1825  Mr.  Scholelield  was  elected  llegius  Professor  of  (i reek  ; 
the  salary  of  that  otHce  being  X'iO  a  Vi‘ar,  in  addition  to  fees — 
we  believe,  also  of  small  amount — paiil  by  students  ;  an  otlico 
which  interfered  greatly  with  his  jiarochial  dutie.s,  and  the  labours 
ot  which  he  felt  to  be  jading.*  Industriously  and  con-sciontiously, 
neverthehiss,  did  the  juofessor  ad<lress  himself  to  this  new  calling, 
deeming  it  so  important  as  to  take  jirecedence  of  his  sjiiritual 
charge.  ‘  I  would  rather  give  u))  preaching  than  my  lectures  ; 
//o’//  are  evidently  my  duty — preaching  is  not,  if  I  am  ime([ua.) 
to  it;  hut  my  jmblic  office  in  the  University  I  must  till  while  I 
hold  (he  jirofessorship.  And  he  wmit  through  all  the  lectures 
without  omitting  one.  Mu  held  the  office  of  (Jreek  Professor 
troiii  the  year  1825  to  1852,  and  only  omitted  four  courses 
during  those  years.’ 

So  early  as  the  year  181  1-  Mr.  Scholetield  became  an  author  ; 
Ids  jmhlications,  however,  lieing  few  and  unimportant  till  Ids 
elevation  to  the  professor’s  chair,  after  which  time  he  gave  to  tho 
"orld  more  than  thiitv  volumes,  many  of  them  being  new 
C'litions  of  classical  works;  the  remainder,  religious  treatises 
both  controversial  and  practical.  It  can  excite  no  surprise  (hat 
^itli  such  multifarious  occupations,  he  should  have  fouml  it 
necessary  in  1827  to  obtain  assistance;  ;  and  the  Kev.  \V.  Cams, 
atterwards  Mr.  Simeon’s  successor,  liecame  his  tirst  (ainite. 

'  Ten  years  later,  the  living  of  Sapeote,  in  Leicestershire — 


*  ‘Oh,  the  l\iu>pv  ihivs,  if  1  shall  ever  sec  llicni,  wlii  ii  1  ^hall  not  he  (ircek 

Rmf.sMT.’-,,.  loV.  “ 

— Vul..  X. 
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AVortli  a  year — was  oftered  him,  and  Ijy  the  advice  of  his 

clerical  brethren,  declined  ;  but  the  earnest  desire  of  the  j)atrou 
to  secure  him,  led  to  the  proposition  that  he  should  reside  at 
Sapcote  during  the  summer  months,  and  at  Cambridge  in  the 
winter,  retaining  the  incumbency  of  St.  ]Michaers  ;  an  airan^e- 
inent  to  which  the  authorities  of  Trinity  College  and  the  bishop 
consented,  and  to  which  the  Professor  acceded.  The  day  was 
fi.xed  for  ‘  reading  himself  in,’  ‘  when,’ writes  his  widow,  ^a  strange 
and  overwhelming  impression  was  first  presented  to  my  mind, 
that  leaving  the  ])Oor  villagers  during  the  winter  season  woidJ 
impiv^ss  them  with  the  idea  that  we  cared  only  to  please  our¬ 
selves,  and  thus  all  usefulness  would  be  at  an  end.’  A  word 
spoken  in  season,  how  mighty  is  it !  A  hint  from  this  excellent 
lady  induced  the  husband  to  reconsider  the  whole  matter,  and 
to  annul  his  purpose  of  removal. 

'J’hat  the  Professor’s  intluenco,  and  especially  his  moral  intlurnee, 
in  the  University  was  great,  will  besu]>posed  from  the  imndxrof 
collegians  who  attended  his  ministry.  It  was  greatly  increased 
l»y  meetings  instituted  by  himself  for  their  benefit,  and  kept  up 
with  careful  regularity  for  tive-and-twenty  years.  On  Friday 
evening,  during  term,  his  large  dining-room  was  crowded  to 
excess  by  gownsmen  ;  the  object  being  the  study  of  the  (Jreek 
Testament.  When  as.sembled,  they  were  first  encouragoil  to 
])ring  forward  any  difficulties  they  had  met  with;  and  many 
(jiiestions  were  ]>ut,  some  critical,  some  historical,  and  some  of  a 
doctrinal  or  more  general  nature  ;  the  Professor  bringing  his 
extensive  kimwledge  and  ready  utterance  to  bear  on  the  solution 
of  them.  This  was  followed  by  a  lecture  on  some  ])ortion  of  the 
Creek  ’restament,  which,  in  this  way,  he  went  regularly  through. 
Alter  the  lectun'  vras  over,  and  the  greati'r  j>art  of  the  company 
had  dispersed,  a  fe\v  remained  for  instruction  in  the  coinpositiou 
of  sernnuis.  We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  this  exercise 
Mrieil  his  constitution  very  greatly,  especially  during  the  last  few 

The  industrious  Professor  was  not  a  recluse;  various  useful 


]uiblic  institutions,  both  local  and  giuieral,  found  in  him  an 
earnest  ami  active  advocate  ;  among  wiiich  the  Church  Missionary 
SiK'ietv  claims  prominent  notice.  So  extensive  indeed  were  his 
engagements  id  this  kiinl,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  town  in  any  of 
the  counties  ot  Fngland  into  which  they  did  not,  at  one  time  or 
other,  draw'  him.  Fluent  in  s]>eech,  we  should  not  imagine  that 
he  made  imieh  j)re])aration  for  his  ])latform  aj>])eals;  and  though 
ahvays  sensible  ami  instructive,  they  were  not  usually  hcyoiul 
that  extent,  eth'otive.  A  et,  unless  there  W(‘re  some  very  special 
reasons  to  explain  the  etfeet  in  one  recorded  instance,  he  must 
have  possessed  great  power  of  sw'aying  an  auditory',  Imd  ho  oul) 
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devotcil  to  tliilt  object  sufticicnt  etVort.  In  the  year  1816  or  1817, 
a  meeting  of  tlie  Churcli  Missionary  Society,  numerously 
attended  by  all  ranks,  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Cambridge. 
A  large  number  of  the  clergy  who  were  expected  from  a  distance, 
were  prevented  from  coming  l)y  a  very  w'ct  day. 


‘  The  meeting  for  awhile  dragged  on  its  heavy  length,  until  some 
uiulergi*aduates  of  the  University  gave  uneqnivoeal  demonstrations  of 
dissatisfaetion,  in  which  the  company  present  seemed  more  or  less  to 
particijnite.  This  society,  it  is  true,  has  since  waxed  strong,  and 
“stretched  out  her  branches  to  the  sea,  and  her  boughs  unto  the  river.” 
but  Wing  then  in  its  infancy,  it  was  an  ohjeet  of  his  most  tender 
concern  and  regard  ;  and  seeing  the  critical  position  of  atfairs,  ho 
instantly  rose  to  propose  a  motion,  to  which  the  name  of  an  absent 
clergyman  had  been  aflixed,  and  for  about  an  hour  and  a-half  poured 
forth  such  strains  of  eloipienee  as  charmed  and  deliglited  the  whole 
asseinhly ;  ainl  they  received  each  succeeding  sentence  with  ]>eals  of 
approhation,  from  which  they  would  not  be  restrained,  though  he 
repeatedly,  and  that  most  earnestly,  entreated  them  to  allow  him  to 
proceed.  And  well  1  remember,  on  descending  the  Town  Hall  stairs, 
hearing  this  remark  made  by  one  of  his  audience,  It  will  take  more 
than  this  generation  to  forget  that  speech  of  ^Ir.  Scholelield’s.”  ’ — 
p.  2G0. 


In  connexion  with  the  advocacy  of  religious  societies,  we 
cannot  refrain  from  alluding  to  the  necessity  of  avoiding  all 
unnocessjiiy  expenditure  in  the  collection  of  their  funds ;  a 
dilHculty  felt  in  all  such  societies,  whether  sustained  by  Kpis- 
copalians  or  Nonconformists  ;  and  felt  greatly  in  the  management 
ot  those  deputations,  without  which  it  has  not  been  found 
})racticable  to  keep  up  the  liow  of  liberality.  Among  Noncon- 
tormists  the  rule  has  been  to  reimburse  the  outlay  of  a  deputa¬ 
tion,  and  nothing  more  ;  ami  among  our  ministers — for  this 
burden  is  thrown  almost  entirely  on  them  —  a  considerable 
expenditure  of  both  mind  and  money  is  annually  exacted  in  this 
service ;  of  money,  for  every  one  knows  that  the  outlay  of  a 
journey  and  the  real  cost  ()f  a  journey  are  not  identical.  Still, 
we  should  most  earnestly  de]>recate  the  introduction  amongst 
Nonconformists  of  the  plan,  which  we  had  ])reviously  heard  of 
as  existing  in  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  of  which 
we  tind  some  trace  in  the  ^lemoir  before  us,  of  remunerating 
those  ministers  who  may  leave  tlndr  congregations  for  a  few 
days  or  weeks  to  j)lea<l  for  the  heathen.  Umler  date  of 
damiary  21,  1826,  Professor  Scholefield  thus  writes  to  a  ch*rical 
friend  :  ‘  When  1  w’as  in  London  1  heard  that  you  had  <leclined 
being  a  visitor  for  the  Cdiurch  Missionary  Society.  1  have 
accej)ted  it  conditionally,  but  my  fulfilling  the  vj/iole  time  is 
out  ot  the  (piestion.  Now'  ccui  you  take  four  or  five  weeks  for 
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ino _ of  course  a  proportion  of  renuineratiun  ?  You  can  choose 

vour  own  time  ;  Imt  let  me  know  early  ;  tive  weeks,  if  ])ossii)lo.’ 

We  woukl  not  he  thought  to  ascribe  mercenary  motives  to 
Trofessor  ScboletieKl  in  his  support  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  ;  hut  the  system  here  disclosed  is  surely  a  had  one,  which 
ou^dit  to  ho  ahandoned  hy  Ej>iscopalians,  and  which  wt‘  trust 
will  nev«*r  he  imitate*d  hy  other  sects.  It  is  not  seemly  that  in  a 
church,  havini;  live  millions  a-year  of  jmhlic  property,  which 
ouoht,  while  ])ossessed,  to  he  ilistrihiitei^  e<|uitahly,  cler;„winen 
leavino  their  homes  for  a  few*  weeks,  during  which  their  incomes 
are  paid  as  usual,  shouhl  he  rehiinicrdtfd  out  ot  lunds  contri¬ 
buted — ami  not  hy  the  rich  only — for  tin*  conversiiui  of  the 
heathen.  We  raise  our  ]»rotest,  honest,  however  f(‘ehle,  against 
this  unhecomini(  mode  of  auoinentino  clerical  incomes. 

In  the  year  I  Si;*),  Frotessor  Scholeti(*ld  was  appointed  editor 
of  the  Parker  Society,  with  a  salary  of  X’liOO ;  and  in  the  year 
IStll,  hy  a  parliamentary  arrangement  h)r  increasing  the  salary 
of  the  lh*<dus  Protessor  of  (Jreek,  he  was  installed  as  (.’anon  of 
Ely;  hut  the  laroe  addition  which  the  latter  a]^])ointment  made 
to  his  pecuniary  resources  was  conjoined,  in  j>oint  of  time,  with 
circumstances  which  <^reatly  embittered  the  whole  of  his  n-main- 
ino  days.  'Powards  the  end  of  that  y(*ar  his  church  was  destroved 
hy  tire,  ori^inatiuLr  from  ov<‘rheate(l  tliu*s  ;  and  a  vestry  meeting 
having  been  convened  to  take  nn‘;usures  for  rebuilding  it,  a  ]>ro- 
pnsid  was  made  in  ]M  rfect  g<>od  faith,  that  the  <d>ject  should  he 
accomplished  hy  voluntary  .suhscri|>tion  ;  hut  the  IVofessor  most 
rcstduti'ly  declined  all  jKirochial  assistance  excepting  hy  rates. 
A  committet*— a|»pointod  hy  that  meeting  to  have  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  wln)le  husines.s — became  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the 
luodt*  of  restoration  ;  .some  (d*  them,  with  their  minister,  dt'siring 
a  thoiimgldy  protestant  structure,  others  a  more  costly  and 
wunewhat  l^i.seyistic  edifice.  There  was  a  visible  decline  in  his 
health, 

‘ tireatly  attrihutahl-' to  the  constant  annoyance  IVom  his  chiirdi. 
Ih*  tcU  that  IkuI  his  advice  heen  tollowcd  all  the  sad  dilVcrcnccs  which 
arose  might  have  heen  prevented.  Subscriptions  for  thi*  iircrssnyy 
repairs  of  the  church  were  freely  otlcred,  many  out  of  respect  to  its 
minister,  and  moie  wo\d<l  have  Wen  raisi*d  for  the  purpose,  if  necdlul. 
Ihit  th  e  manner  ot  its  restoration  was  evtui  against  his  »)wn  ])rineiph*s; 
and  he  lunl  constantly  to  contend  against  these  innovations,  till  his 
spirits  were  lairly  worn  out.  d'he  committee  meetings  were  of  the 
most  disgraceful  character;  and  until  lu*  withdrew  from  them,  he  had 
i'lten  rel\iriUMl  from  them  so  dispirited  and  disgii.-ted  ;is  to  he  iiiiahle 
to  speak.’ — p.  UK). 

The  annoyance  thus  created  was  deojiened  hy  .suh.scquont 
litigation*,  lor  the  legality  ot  the  rate,  on  the  }>a.ssing  ot  which 
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he  liad  insisted,  was  disputed ;  and  eventually,  after  great 
exj>onse  had  been  incurred,  the  rate  was  quashed.  The  references 
which  the  Memoir  contains  to  the  dissensions  of  the  committee, 
though  not  very  numerous  or  ex]>licit,  are  exceedingly  j)ainful 
and  hund>ling;  painful,  as  revealing  an  amount  of  distress 
endured  hy  Professor  Sclioletield  in  the  last  years  of  his  life, 
which  no  Christian  can  contemplate  unmoved  ;  and  humhling, 
as  a  pitiable  exhihitioii  of  human  weakness.  Here  was  a  good 
man,  whose  life  had  been  spent  usefully,  who  was  laden  with 
honours,  and  had  eternal  life  in  view,  sutfeiing  himself  to  he 
tormented  by  a  paltry  dispute  about  the  carvings  in  a  little 
parish  church.*  It  may  he  strongly  suspected  that  in  these 
sutferings,  the  Professor  Wiis  paying  the  penalty  of  the  unnatural 
position  in  which  ho  had  pas.sed  the  greater  part  of  his  days. 
The  tradesman,  the  member  of  Parliament,  the  dis.senting 
minister,  is  trained  to  expect  and  endure  opposition  to  his  will ; 
hut  make  a  man  a  parochial  incumbent  and  a  Ih'gius  Professor, 
and  he  is  discpialitied  for  the  battle  of  human  life,  and  will  fret 
and  chafe  himself  whenever  his  wishes  are  thwarted.  Vtuy 
pleasant  is  it  to  man  that  his  word  should  he  law,  but  it  is  not 
good  for  him  ;  and  Providence  has  comjiensiitcd  such  unnatural 
pleasure  wherever  it  is  possessed  hy  at  least  an  exposure  to  sore 
vexation. 

1  during  the  year  1852  the  health  of  Professor  Scholefield  was 
still  declining.  On  the  (Ith  of  August,  the  anniversary  of  the 
commencement  of  his  ministry  at  St.  Michael’s,  he  preached  a 
mournful  sermon  from  this  text,  ‘  Where  is  the  flock  that  was 
given  thee?  Thy  beautiful  flock.’  Change  of  scene  was  re- 
J)eat(‘dly  tried  ;  and,  at  length,  in  compliance  w  ith  medical  advice, 
on  the  U)th  of  November  he  left  Cambridge  for  Hasting.s,  never 
to  return.  Gradually,  but  surely,  his  weakness  increased  through¬ 
out  the  winter  month.s,  and  the  first  signs  of  sj)ring  brought  no 
nn|)rovement.  Hopefully,  but  not  joyfully,  he  reviewed  the  past, 
and  anticipated  the  future.  At  twelve  o’clock  on  Sunday  the 
3rd  of  April, 

‘  I  gave  him,*  writes  Mrs.  Seholelield,  ‘some  bread  dipped  in  tent 
''■»nc;  when  he  had  taken  some,  he  took  the  glass  into  his  own  liand, 
while  I  was  kneeling  before  him,  and  in  the  most  solemn,  impressive 


*  h’esprit  du  phis  grand  lioiume  dii  niondc  n’est  pas  si  indej»endant  (pi’il 
soit  sujet  a  etre  Iroulile  jiar  le  nioindre  tintaniane  (pii  se  fait  autour  de  lui. 
11  lu*  faut  pas  le  hniit  d’un  eauoii  jKOir  empeclier  ses  |)ensres :  il  ne  faut  (pie 
1^'  bruit  (1  uiu*  girouette  ou  d’une  poulii*.  N(*  vous  etonnez  juis  s  il  lie  raisoiiiK* 
jo.'i  l)ieii  a  present  ;  une  nioiiche  bourdonne  a  ses  oreilles  :  e’en  cst  ass(*z  pour 


I  Ulll:  IlIWUi  IIU  iinunuMiiii  a  \  . 

^  rciulit;  iii(‘apa)ile  d(^  hon  conseil.  8i  vous  vonlez  (pi’il  puisse  trouver  la 
p'ritc, ebasse/,  ('et  animal  (pii  tient  sa  raison  i*n  (“dice,  ct  trouble  eette  puissaiitc 
Uitelligrnce  (pii  gouvernc  Ics  villcs  et  les  royauiiics. — l*ensees  de  Pascal,  Art.  0. 
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luaiinor  ]>n>iu)unfcil  very  slowly  but  audibly,  ‘‘  1  he  blot>d  of  our  Lonl 
.lesus  C’brist,  which  was  ^iveii  for  you,  j>reserve  your  Ixxly  and  soul  to 
evrrlaslin^  life,'*  and  takini;  a  si])  himself,  he  j^ave  it  to  me.  After  a 
pau.se,  as  lie  was  silent,  1  saiil,  “  1  trust  we  shall  ilrink  it  toii^i'tlier  in 
our  Father's  kin;;dom  above.”  lie  rejilied,  ‘*1  trust  so,  and  dear 
Kdward  with  us.”  l>urin,L'  the  evenin*'  of  the  same  day  he  e\|)ivjsed 
n‘^n*t  that  he  was  not  able  to  read  to  bis  son  a  very  favourite  hvnui 
beginuui^ 

‘‘  Just  ;is  1  am,  w  ithout  one  jdea 
Hut  that  thv  blood  was  shed  for  me, 

And  that  thou  bidd’st  me  eome  to  thee, 

()  Ijamb  of  Clod,  1  eome!” 

*  On  the  followiiu'  day  he  was  dressed,  said  ehoerfully,  “  I  think  inv 
health  is  imj)rovin;^,”  was  earried  down  stairs,  and  afterw’ards  wheeled 
in  a  ehair  to  an  oj)en  window*. 

‘  I  sat  by  him  with  his  hand  in  mine  for  nearly  an  hour  and  a-half. 

1  then  asked  him  if  he  would  take  a  little  bread  and  meat  for  luneli, 
and  have  a  ehoj)  for  dinner:  he  nodded  assent,  but  distinetly  said,  “a 
riile.”  'riiis  was  the  last  word  he  spoke.  Jt  was  nearly  one  o'eUvk. 

I  ran;;  the  Indl  to  order  the  carria«;e  ;  but  persuaded  him  to  rest  on  the 
sofa  before  j^oin^.  lie  ])ointed  to  the  nearest  one,  and  it  was  with  dif¬ 
ficulty  he  was  laid  ujion  it.  He  looked  very  sweetly  ;  tln*re  was  not 
the  sli‘;htest  ehan;^e.  1  had  im  a})})rehension  of  w  hat  was  near,  until 
1  jmt  a  small  pieee  of  bread  and  meat  into  his  mouth,  and  found  he  did 
not  receive  it. 

*  1  sat  by  him,  took  his  hand  in  mine,  felt  his  pulse — it  beat  faintly — 
stoj»jxxl — thi*n  Ix'at  once  more — he  j^ave  a  gentle  sigh — so  gentle,  I 
couhl  scarcely  hear  il — and  he  was  gone!  What  peace  there  was  in 
that  eountenanee,  1  can  never  descrilie — no  aiijiearaneo  of  (h'atli — hut 
a  calm,  quiet  slei-p.  His  happy  s])irit  bad  unex})ectedly  esca])ed  from 
this  scene  of  trial  for  ever — we  were  what  he  wished  to  be — alone' — 
]>.  2  R). 

The  Memoir  from  wbicb  most  of  the  foregoing  iiarticulars 
have  been  gleaned  is  adapti'd  for  circulation  among  the  intimate 
friends  of  the  decejvsed,  but  not  for  the  public :  being  drawn  out 
to  a  most  inordinate  length  by  the  introduction  of  a  great 
number  ol  letters  of  no  interest  whatever;  of  rhymes  very 
piojKU*  lor  use  in  the  domestic  circle,  but  which  should  never 
have  gone  beyond  it ;  of  a  threadbare  journal  of  a  tour  in  Scot¬ 
land,  very  goi)d  and  u.seful  as  serving  to  refresh  the  memory  of 
tlie  travellers,  but  w  holly  undeserving  of  publication ;  and  of 
notes  of  his  Friday  evening  lectures  on  the  first  four  chai>tors  ot 
the  Fjii.stle  to  the  Fjdiesians  which  were  sujiplied  by  one  who 
heard  them,  and  which  we  hope  and  believe  do  not  fairly  repre¬ 
sent  the  lectures  themselve.s.  Whatever  the  partiality  of  iriend- 
ship  may  think,  no  unbiiissed  judge  can  doubt  that  it  would 
have  been  far  better  lor  the  ]>ost humous  reputation  of  the  Pro¬ 
fessor,  that  the  materials  sup])lied  by  several  liands  shouhl  ha\e 
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been  first  resolutely  weeded,  and  then  coin})acted  together 
by  one  competent  editor ;  the  interesting  details  supplied 
by  Mrs.  Sclioleheld  forming  the  basis  of  the  wliole.  The  Pro- 
fessi>r  himself  had  a  very  great  objection  to  memoirs,  and  seldom 
read  one.  We  might  almost  imagine  that  he  foresaw  his  own. 

The  excellent  man  whose  career  we  have  sketched  was  distin¬ 
guished  hy  solidity  of  judgment  rather  than  by  acuteness  or 
comprehension,  and  by  untiring  industry,  lie  was  a  thorough 
Protestant,  and  truly  devout :  liberal  in  heart,  but  sliackled  by 
the  prejudices  which  his  position  created  :  in  domestic  life  lov¬ 
ing,  and  hy  his  family  and  friends  beloved  :  to  servants  just,  but 
unbending :  to  his  inferiors  in  station  generally,  somewhat  as¬ 
suming  and  haughty.  That  one  who  passed  twelve  years  at 
Christ  s  Hospital,  and  came  out  thence  with  honour,  who  after¬ 
wards  diligently  ])iirsued  the  collegiate  course,  and  in  later  years 
rose  to  high  station  in  the  I'^niversity,  must  have  been  a  man  of 
superior  Jicquirements,  is  indisputable  ;  but  that  his  schohirship 
was,  as  compareil  with  the  attainments  fairly  to  be  expected  in 
a  Regius  Ihofessor,  very  deticient,  is,  we  l)elieve,  universally  ad¬ 
mitted.  The  volume  before  us  leaves  on  the  mind  tlie  impres¬ 
sion  that  his  professional  appointment  was  not  a  hap])y  one,  and 
was  in  truth  a  mistake. 


Art.  — Geschichfc  der  Amcri/canischen  UrreJif/ionrn.  Von  J.  G. 
Miillor,  der  Theologie  Doktor  und  Ordentlicheiu  JVofossor  in 
Ikisol,  l8o5.  [History  of  the  IViinitivo  Keligions  of 
America.  Hy  J.  (J.  idler.  Ordinary  Professor  of  Theology  at 
basic.  Ikisle,  18o5.]  pp.  700.  London  Agents,  Williams  <fc 
Norgate. 

The  ]>resentation  recently  of  a  line  collection  of  Mexican  anti¬ 
quities  to  the  Aluseum  of  Basle,  in  the  university  of  which 
city  Dr.  Muller  occupies  the  chair  of  theology,  is  the  circum¬ 
stance  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  uniijue  work  before  us. 
Many  of  these  curiosities  are  illustrative  of  the  Aztec  religion, 
'which  our  author  was  thus  induced  to  study.  He  soon  discovered, 
however,  that  in  order  to  understand  this  ])articular  system  of 
American  paganism,  and  to  gain  such  an  insight  into  the  subject 
alone  could  satisfy  a  scientific  Clerman  mind,  it  would  bo 
nece^iry  greatly  to  extend  his  view,  so  as  to  embrace  kindred 
manifestations  of  tli'e  religious  sentiment  amongst  the  other  cul¬ 
tivated  heathen  nations  of  the  New  World,  and  even  amongst  its 
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8ava<;e  tvibi'S.  He  did  not  shrink  from  the  Herculean  task,  and  the 
result  is  a  contrihution  to  liistorical  thcMjlogy  and  general  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  utnu)st  |)erinanent  value,  and  of  romantic  interest. 
W  e  have  styled  it  uni<[tie,  because  although  viuy  many  have 
written,  and  not  a  few  have  written  well  upon  one  and  another 
of  the  aboriginal  religions  of  America,  this  is  the  tirst  time  we 
have  been  presented  with  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole. 
At  all  events  such  a  work  has  never  before  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  a  competent  scholar,  well  versed  in  the  methoils  and  results  of 
modern  ]d\ilology.  Nothing  save  the  unwearied  patience  and 
the  profound  critical  spirit  for  which  his  countrymen  are  so 
famed,  could  have  carrical  Dr.  Miiller  trium])hantly  through  the 
tangled  mass  of  heterogeneous  materials  with  which  he  had  to 
ch‘al,  and  enabled  him  to  turn  o\it  a  book  Ht  to  rank  with 
Cretizer’s  ‘Symlndik’  and  (  Jiimm’s  ‘Mythologie.'  One  isap|talled 
tothink  of  the  thorny  wilderness  of  literature,  like  one  of  the 
primeval  forests  of  the  continent  whose  ancient  faiths  and 
worshit)s  he  seeks  to  elucidate,  through  which  he  has  had  to 
hack  and  hew  his  way  before  coming  to  the  light  Narratives 
written  by  the  tirst  discoverers  and  conipierors  of  the  New  Wi>rld, 
and  their  companions,  rough  seamen,  military  adventurers, 
prii'sts,  and  friars  black,  white,  ami  grey  ;  by  stern  old  governors 
and  proselyting  bishops,  sent  out  from  Spain,  Portugal,  and  other 
Kuropean  courts,  to  watch  over  the  civil  and  spiritual  interests  of 
the  newly  aciptired  plantations;  histories  pid)lisheil  by  converted 
nativ(‘s  themselves,  in  some  instances  by  men  with  the  hlood  ot 
the  Incas  and  the  Mont(‘Zumas  tlowing  in  their  veins;  the 
j(»urnals  of  Protestant  missionaries,  of  enthusiastic  artists  like 
Datlin,  who  lived  amongst  the  Indians  by  choice,  and  of  luckless 
prisoners  who  fell  into  their  hands  by  the  fortune  of  war  ;  the 
accounts  of  enterprising  moilern  travellers  like  Stephens,  and  tlie 
classical  works  of  Uobertson,  Washington  Irving,  Prescott,  and 
Humbohlt,  havt'  all  lun  n  «liligently  ransacked  for  their  stores  ot 
curiuus  iniormatitUL  Kven  this  enumeration,  h(^wt‘ver,  atlords 
but  a  taint  idea  ot  the  mass  of  reailing  here  laid  under  con¬ 
trihution,  and  ot  which,  notwithstanding  its  vast  extent,  our 
author  has  ac(pure«l  so  absolute  a  mastery.  It  is  an  excellent 
feature  ot  the  work,  that  to  each  section  is  prefixed  an  account 
i>t  the  literary  sources  whence  it  is  drawn,  and  that  no  statement 
ot  a  matt('r  ot  tact  is  presented  to  the  reader,  without  being  duly 
authonticated  by  a  specific  reference. 

Dr.  M idler  ilcvotes  the  former  half  of  his  work  to  the  religion 
ot  the  savage  trilu*s,  comprising  the  Ilcdmen  of  North  America, 
tlie  alnwigines  of  the  Antilles,  "the  Caribs,  and  the  Indians  spread 
ewer  the  eiv'^tern  portion  ot  South  America,  Ilrazil,  Arc.  I1‘0 
remainder  ot  the  work  treats  ot  the  more  cultivated  nations,  tlio 
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Peruvians,  the  ^[uyscas,  aiul  the  various  seini-civilizeil  population 
of  the  vast  Mexican  empire.  v 

America  presents  a  favourable  tiehl  to  the  comparative  my- 
thobicist,  for  the  observation  of  the  marked  ditference  between 
the  pai^anism  of  the  wilderness  and  that  of  the  city,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  nowhere  found  in  such  close  juxtaj)osition  and  yet  in 
such  decided  contrast  as  here.  Tlie  life  which  in  the 

Old  World  everywhere  formed  the  intermediate  link  between  the 
s;iva£;e  and  the  civilized  state,  was  unknown  on  the  western  con¬ 
tinent.  Yet,  as  our  author  observes  (p.  an  important  ])art 
Ikus  been  jdayed  by  nomadism  in  the  history  of  human  develop¬ 
ment.  Tlie  sii^niticance  of  this  transition  staejo.  between  the 
liunter’s  and  the  husbandman’s  life,  was  already  recognised 
\arro,  and  the  comj)arative  rarity  ot  cannibalism  in  the  eastern 
hemisphere,  to  which  horrible  practice  Herodotus  knew  only  a 
single  Scythian  tribe  to  bo  addicteil,  is  be.st  explained  hence. 
The  ancient  myths  are  wont  to  make  pai^tond  divinitie.s,  as 
Aristanis,  Faunus,  and  Pales,  whose  festival  was  even  celebrateil 
as  the  birthday  of  Home,  the  heroes  of  civilization.  Kven  the 
Jews  were  shepherds  before  they  became  fanners.  Hut  amongst 
the  American  aborigines,  none  were  nomads  in  the  proper  sen.so 
ot  the  term.  The  Peruvian.s,  indeed,  tende<l  large  flocks  of  lama.s 
and  sheep  on  the  broad  plateanx  of  the  Andes,  but  not  for  the 
sake  of  their  milk,  as  the  Arabs  and  other  true  nomads  are  wont 
to  do.  The  Peruvians,  too,  w(‘re  amongst  the  most  civilized 
nations  of  the  New  World,  and  were  of  milder  di.spo.sition  than 
the  rest — a  fact  which  is  partly  connt‘cted  with  their  having 
made  the  nearest  approach  of  any  to  the  ])astoral  life.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  inhumanity  so  charaeteristic  of  all  the  .savage 
tribes  of  America,  as  disidayed  in  the  barbarous  torture  of  their 
prisoners,  and  in  the  prevalence  among.st  them  of  cannibalism  and 
human  sacrifices,  in  which  latter  respect  even  the  cultivat'd 
Mexicans  were  no  better  than  their  ruder  brethren,  derives  some 
explanation  from  the  lack  of  the  softening  intlu(*nces  of  nomadism. 
The  .siiine  want  could  not  fail  powerfully  to  affect  their  religious 
development.  The  late  Mr.  »Jay  was  wont  to  remark  that  ho 
Would  not  giveTnuch  fi)r  that  man’s  religion  whose  b(\'ist  was  not 
the  better  for  it,  and  it  is  certain  that  men  ever  at  w'ar  with  the 
animal  creation,  were  not  likely  to  attain  to  very  just  and  exalted 
ideas  of  that  Hod  who  takes  care  for  oxen,  and  without  whom  a 
sparrow  falleth  not  to  the  ground. 

Another  important  peculiarity  of  the  American  primitive 
religions  is,  that  they  grew  up  uncontrolled  in  the  least  by  the 
antagonism  of  a  revealed  faith  and  worship.  There  were  no 
Jews  to  play  the  part  of  a  witnessing  people  in  the  western 
world.  For  wo  do  not  imagine  that  any  of  our  reaclers  have  been 
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imposed  upon  by  the  absurd  theories  afloat  in  ^lorinon  and  other 
enlighteneil  circles,  as  to  the  descent  of  the  lledinen  troiii  the 
lost  ten  tribes.  Jhit  even  were  these  speculations  never  so  true, 
the  justness  of  our  observation  would  be  but  very  slightly 
ath‘Cted.  For  if  the  dispei'sed  Israelites  ever  found  their  way  to 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  it  is  much  more  likely  that  thev  carried 
with  them  the  worship  of  Jhml  than  that  of  Jehovah,  and  (juiie 
certain  that  every  trace  of  the  latter  must  soon  have  bevoine 
whidly  obliU  rated.  We  leave  out  of  view  too  the  in(|uiry,  as  to 
what  particular  ancient  nation  of  the  eastern  hemisi>here  was  the 
first  to  people  the  New  World,  whether  the  Carthaginians  or  the 
Tyrians,  or  the  Babylonians  or  the  Egyptians,  or  the  Normans 
or  the  Germans,  or  the  Celts  of  Ireland  or  Wales.  We  should  be 
sorry  to  think  this  exceedingly  interesting  problem  impossible  of 
solution,  but  we  agree  with  our  author  (p.  4),  that  this  is  the  last 
and  not  the  first  (question  to  be  asked.  It  is  indisputable  that 
for  some  ilozen  or  score  of  centuries  before  the  brilliant  discovery 
of  Columbus  some  four  hundred  years  ago,  or  the  still  earlier 
visits  of  the  Northmen  who  anticipated  him  by  about  the  sjune 
JK*  riod,  the  great  western  continent  was  cut  off  from  all  coni- 
municaiion  w  ith  our  half  of  the  globe.  If  ever,  therefore,  any 
[K‘ople  may  be  said  to  have  been  left  to  feel  after  God  if  haply 
they  might  find  Him,  the  American  aborigines  are  that  people. 
We  are  not  of  those  who  would  overrate  the  intiuence  of  JudaLsm 
upon  the  religions  of  anti<|uity.  We  know  well  that  it  was 
neither  calculateti  nor  designed  for  universal  diffusion.  Only  as 
transtigure«l  m  Christianity,  could  it  become  equal  to  such  a 
mission.  But  on  the  other  hand,  no  one  shall  persuade  us  that 
tlie  long  sojourn  (d’  Israel,  first  in  Egy})t,  and  afterwards  in 
Babylon,  those  two  chief  hearths  whence  Greece,  and  afterwards 
Ib'ine,  receiveil  the  sacred  lire  of  civilization,  w’as  unproductive  ot 
im|M)rtant  benefits  to  the  worhl.  Who,  again,  can  estimate  the 
etlects  produced  by  the  contact  between  revealed  religion  and 
^ly theism  at  Alexandria  ami  elsewhere,  in  stimulating  the 
heathen  mind  to  earnest  reflection  ?  But  in  America  everything 
of  the  kind  was  wanting,  and  men  went  their  own  dark  way, 
unn*bukt‘d  by  even  the  jiresence  of  the  light.  It  docs  not  come 
within  our  scope  to  enter  into  the  theodicy  of  this  mysterious 
dispensation,  but  simjdy  to  call  attention  to  the  fact.  We  think 
it  lielps  to  account  tor  the  colossal  proportions  to  which  the 
aberrations  ot  the  religious  sentiment  seem  everywhere  to  have 
attained  amongst  the  pagans  of  the  New*  World.  Nature  there 
puts  on  her  most  imjiosing  forms.  Everything  is  gigantic ; 
the  interminable  forest  zones  stretching  from  ocean  to  ocean  ;  the 
granite-riblK'd  Andes  chain  with  its  volcanic  peaks,  one  ot  which, 
Goto|»axi,  has  been  known  to  shoot  its  flames  3000  feet  above 
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the  crater,  itself  nearly  20,000  feet  hioli,  aiul  to  make  its  tluuuler 
hoard  at  a  distance  of  500  miles  ;  lakes,  waterfalls,  and  rivers— 

•ill  oil  a  scale  of  maguilicence  to  which  no  parallel  can  be  loiind. 
The  same  Cyclopean  stamp  marks  tlie  old  American  religions, 
whether  those  of  savage  or  civilized  tribes.  Tlie  wild  luxuriance 
witlMvhich  superstition  shot  up  from  this  virgin  soil,  and  sent 
forth  its  upas  branches  in  every  direction,  is  perfectly  ap})alhng. 
Here,  if  anywhere,  we  see  what  sort  ot  a  religion  man  will  Irame 
when  left  entirely  to  himself;  here  at  least  he  has  luul 

‘  Ample  space  and  verge  enough 
The  characters  of  hell  to  trace 

and  the  result  of  the  fearful  experiment  is  one  at  which  we  may 
well  shudder.  Wc  know  of  no  more  eloquent  argument  tor  the 
necessity  of  revelation,  than  that  sup])lied  by  the  deeply 
resting  work  before  us.  It  would,  we  think,  be  utterly  imiiossible 
for  any  candid  person  to  rise  from  its  perusal  without  a  inxifound 
conviction  upon  tivo  points  at  least — viz.,  first,  that  man  evei}- 
where  yearns  after  God;  and  next,  that  by  the  light  of  leason 
alone  God  cannot  be  lound. 

The  religion  of  the  wild  men  in  America,  as  elsewlieie,  con¬ 
sists  almost  exclusively  in  a  belief  in  the  existence  ot  spirits  good 
and  evil,  either  those  of  the  dead,  or  those  of  natural  objects, 
animate  and  inanimate,  birds,  beasts,  serpents,  trees,  rocks,  and 
stones,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  betiehism  is  the  symbolical 
expression  of  this  belief.  The.se  spirits,  or  ghosts,  lor  that  is  the 
more  correct  term,  are  the  Duiuitous  ot  the  Indian  mythology. 
The  souls  of  the  departed  are  the  gods  of  the  living,  and  worship 
is  paid  to  them  as  well  as  to  other  spirits.  I  he  Homans  a  so, 
as  is  well  known,  rendered  divine  honours  to  the  Manes,  k^very 
Indian,  so  soon  as  he  is  old  enough  to  be  a  warrioi,  see  s,  y 
means  of  certain  rites,  to  secure  to  himselt  the  protc*ction  o  a 
guardian  spirit.  He  blackens  his  faces  retires  into  .^ditude,  am 
prepares  himself  thus  to  witness  the  desired  apparition.  ije.sK  es^ 
these  guardian  sjiirits,  however,  there  are  evil  ones,  ho  <  t  ig  i 
in  harming  men,  occasion  eelipsrs,  and  dwell  in  lonely  p  aecs 
and  desolate  islands.  These,  and  especially  the  giiuit  sinrits 
who  devour  men,  women,  ami  children,  are  objects  ot  the  utmos 
fear ;  and  even  all  spirits  are  dreaded,  since  one  man  s 
spirit  is  a  terror  to  another,  and  otteii  to  the  **'^*^  ^‘**“‘^^*  *  .  ^ 
short,  the  religion  of  the.se  children  ot  natuie  is  htt 
a  dread  c»f  ghosts.  The  Indian  sees  and  worships  a  divine  spirit 

in  evervtliing,  siive  in  living  men. 

The  Jet  ink  is  the  visible  symbol,  or  rather  vehic  e,  o  ic  1 1 
sihle  spirit.  The  word  is  rortu.guese,  in  which  language  it 
denotes  a  misshapen  ]>iece  of  wood  used  as  a  charm,  an  wa 
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first  to  tlie  idols  of  the  negroes  on  the  western  eoa.st  of 

Africa,  The  teriii,  and  its  derivative, /W/e/</.sni,  were  afterwards 
more  generally  used  to  denote  similar  idolatrous  objects  else¬ 
where,  ami  the  religious  system  consisting  in  the  worshij)  of  such. 
For  a  little  ohsi  rvation  shows  that  the  ndigion  of  savage  tril»es 
is  similar  in  every  latitude,  and  there  is  no  one  word  more  ajijuo- 
juiate  to  describe  it  than  this  term  fcticltism.  l)r.  Muller 
remarks  on  the  fetishes  of  the  North  American  Indian  as 
follows : — 


‘  'flic  l{e<lskius’  belief  in  ghosts  or  spirits  is  not  an  abstract  one,  hut 
attaches  itself  to  outward  visible  ohji'ets.  The  form  under  which  the 
guardian  spirit  appi*ars  to  the  young  warrior  for  the  lirst  time  is  its 
sign,  which  he  carries  about  with  him  everywhere;  in  other  instances 
those  nljccts  are  supplied  by  their  conjurors.  d'hese  ohjeets  are 
changed  when  the  guanlian  spirit  is  changed.  The  painted  .vtone 
reverenced  by  the  l)acotas  is  styled  by  them  their  grandfather.  The 
object  is  not  a  symbol  of  the  spirit,  but  rather  its  habitation,  which 
the  lro<|uois  style  outran.  It  consists  of  any  trille  which  the  savage 
sees  in  his  <lream,  as  knives,  plants,  parts  of  animals,  skins  of  st'rpents, 
claws  or  feathers  t)f  birds,  mussel-shells,  skins  of  beasts,  lu'ads  of  ani¬ 
mals,  the  animals  themselves,  stones,  tol)aeco-pipes,  also  representations 
of  the  human  form.  Even  sun  ami  moon  may  he  worslnj*ped  as 
fetishes  of  a  particular  ptu'son’s  guardian  spirit.  In  like  manner, 
living  animals,  both  individuals  ami  whole  sj)ecies.’ — j).  7 1. 

Wo  have,  ill  the  above  extract,  a  mention  of  the  conjurors. 
These  conjurors,  medicine-men, or  ;/n</u7ous,as  they  are  freipiently 
ilenominatt'd  in  accordance  with  a  notion  which  identities  them 
with  the  spiritswhose  powers  they  wield, enjoy  unbounded  intlucuce 
amongst  their  countrymen,  as  is  always  the  case  in  harharoiis 
trihe.s.  d’h(‘y  communicate  with  the  ghosts,  and  question  them 
on  htdialf  of  their  clients.  In  case  of  need  they  can  oven  compel 
them  to  suh.servience.  The  conjurors  are  the  living  orai  •les  of 
the  .s:ivag(\  ]>rovide  him  in  many  cases  with  his  guanlian  spirit, 
which  tliev  have  a  peculiar  gift  of  seeing,  evoking,  and  catching. 
Thev  carrv  about  with  them,  in  a  sack,  an  assortment  ot  fetishes, 
hollow  hones,  shells,  and  carveil  images  of  beasts,  which  in  times 
ot  war  are  expo.sed  to  public  view,  like  the  relics  ot  lloman- 
catholic  saints.  The.se  wizards  predict  future  events,  t(‘ll  what 
is  going  on  hundreds  of  miles  ort*,  give  auguries  of  tlie  issues  of 
war,  make  rain,  as  in  Siberia  and  South  Africa,  direct  the  light¬ 
ning  in  its  course,  and  have  jiower  over  the  cnchantnnaits  of 
evil  .spirits.  Aiul  since  disease  and  sickness  are  looked  u] urn  as 
invariably  the  result  of  witchcraft,  all  such  cases  naturally  tall 
within  the  province  of  the  medicine-man,  whose  business  it  is 
to  di.^Sidvt*  the  withering  spell.  As  the  Iinlian  in  general  com- 
iminicati‘s  with  his  guardian  ghost  through  the  medium  ot 
dreams,  so  the  conjuror,  bv  means  of  protracted  fasts,  inaccia- 
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tlons,  and  all  sorts  of  self-intiicted  injurios,  works  liinisolf  into  a 
state  of  feverish  excitement,  and  thus  prepares  himself  for  visions 
of  llie  gods. 

Tlie"])redominant  feeliing  of  sadness  and  melancholy  engen¬ 
dered  bv  the  atmos])here  of  superstition  in  which  the  Indian 
lives,  is  very  impressively  described  : — 

‘  The  poeiiliar  character  of  the  Indian's  religious  feelings  expresses 
itself  in  this  aildietedness  to  witchcraft,  as  well  as  in  liis  entire  rcli- 
«nous  life,  and  esi)ecially  in  all  his  acts  of  worsliii).  It  is  tliat  of /rvn*, 
which  even  in  higher  grades  is  so  predominantly  the  characteristic  of 
heathenism,  that  Lueretius  (vi.  2'\)  could  say  of  Kpieurus,  that  foe 
to  all  religion,  that  he  had  pnt  an  end  to  fear.  Bravely  as  the  Indian 
goes  to  meet  danger,  when  impelled  by  passion,  and  great  as  is  his 
power  of  endurance  and  eipianiniity  umhu*  the  sharpest  tortures,  he  is 
ill  an  etpial  degree  tilled  with  shivering,  fear,  and  horror  in  jnv'senee  of 
the  invisihh*  spiritual  powers  at  work  in  nature,  and  as  soon  as  this  feeling 
seizes  him,  he  is  the  most  cowardly  creature  iqum  earth,  'fhe  thought 
of  death,  when  the  thirst  for  revenge  and  the  pridi*  of  the  warrior  <lo 
not  drown  his  natural  feelings,  tills  him  with  anguish  and  ternir,  a  fear 
of  death  which  is  particularly  excitetl  during  thund(*rstorms.  Often 
do  they  rise  in  the  night,  atlVightcd  hy  their  dreams,  and  as  though 
surprisi'd  by  enemies,  continue  to  keep  a  vigil,  'fhe  llight  of  large 
birds  of  prey,  the  screechings  of  the  night  owl,  and  dreams,  tronhle 
their  spirits ;  ghosts  hover  IVom  time  to  time,  like  tormenting  demons, 
around  their  souls  by  night,  'riirough  tear  of  witcheralt  ami  incanta¬ 
tions  they  hang  not  merely  theinsidves,  hut  also  their  tetishes,  hy 
means  of  other  fetishes.  Kvery  one  is  afraid  of  tin*  magical  powers  of 
his  neighhonr.  Therefore,  says  II(“gel,  “  fear  is  1‘elt,  hnt  it  is  not  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,  but  of  aecidtuit,  and  of  tin*  powers  of  natnn*,  which,  as 
compared  with  the  man,  show  tlunnselvts  to  lx*  the  mightier.”  Hence 
the  pre<lominant  gn)und  tone  of  th(‘ir  songs  is  im*laneholy,  even  when 
they  are  intoxicated.  Their  song  of  moinning  in  eireiimstanees  ot 
danger  and  hunger  expresses  this  fi*(‘ling  in  a  slow  and  monotonous 
lay.  The  number  of  their  elegies,  which  is  greatly  above  that  ol  their 
Other  songs,  jioints  to  the  ascendant  feeling,  and  the  tears  to  which 
they  give  vent  in  their  intoxieate<l  moments,  bring  this  I’eeling  to  a 
higlier  degree  of  consciousness. 

‘  Fear  is  the  ])redominant  i\*eling  which  expresses  its(*lt  in  their 
cuJftts’,  So  in  the  honours  which  tlu-y  pay  to  the  whose  names, 

through  1‘ear,  thev  oftt'u  dare  not  pronounce,  d  he  torturing  and  (*xe- 
cution  of  prisoners  taken  in  war,  .so  eomimm  amongst  them,  were 
properly  speaking  nothing  else  than  Itunuin  sue  i' t  fire  ft  ^  which  were 
olVered  through  fear  of  the  slain  whose  manes  recpiired  to  he  appeased. 
Lithor  the  victims  wi're  intt*ndcd  to  minist<*r  to  tin*  slain  warriors  in 
the  laml  nt  their  ancestors,  or  the  bloody  di'cd  was  <lom*  out  ot  pure 
revenge  on  behalf  of  the  slain,  who  were  invoked  during  the  inllietion 
ol  the  torture.  In  like  manner  the  gladiatoi’ial  <'omhats  f)t  tin*  Homans 
weie  in  honour  of  the  Manes,  and  the  olferings  to  the  dead  amongst 
the  <Jiveks  were  a  homage  to  the  Shades.’ — pp.  S3,  8i. 
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The  notions  of  the  Imlians  with  respect  to  a  future  atate  ])re- 
scnt  strong  analogies  to  those  of  other  heathens,  Loth  ancient 
aiul  modern,  yet  with  certain  poeuliaritics  easily  explicable  from 
the  circumstances  of  their  position.  Jlie  life  lu^yond  the  grave 
wa.s  for  tlie  most  part  conceived  of  a.s  a  shadowy  continuation  of 
the  present,  with  the  .same  want.s,  tlie  same  joys  and  sorrows,  and 
even  the  siimc  expo.sure  to  accident  ami  death  as  hero.  The 
poor  is  again  poor,  the  rich  rich  ;  the  .skilful  hunter  has  j»lentv, 
the  weak  ami  disea.sod  sutler  ])enury  and  starvation.  No  trace 
of  the  itlea  of  moral  refrihufion  attaches  to  this  belief.  A 
feveri.sh  imagination  invests  the  entrance  into  the  land  of  the 
dead  with  all  sorts  of  gho.stly  terrors.  The  de])arted  souls  are 
often  months  on  their  journey  to  the  i)lace  of  .shades,  which 
is  .sometimes  locati*d  in  the  iron  north,  and  sometimes  in  the 
south,  or  in  the  region  of  the  .setting  sun.  Besides  other  perils, 
the  shivering  travt‘llers  have  to  cross  a  great  river  or  lake,  in 
which  many  are  drowned,  otliers  arc  doomed  to  swim  in  its  dark 
waters  for  evm',  changed  into  fishes  or  tortoises;  it  is  full  of 
tiirbid  and  stinking  water,  and  the  only  bridge  across  is  the 
slippery  branch  ef  a  tree,  or  a  great  serpent.  Hence  many  .souls 
are  \in.a\)le  to  cros.s,  which  then  return  into  the  bodv.  A  huue 
dog  also  throati  ns  to  devour  the  .souls  of  the  departed  ;  or,  again, 
th(‘y  are  doomed  to  be  ferried  (►ver  broad  and  rapid  streams  in 
stone  cant)e.<.  As  a  vhttlcuiu  against  the  perilous  journey  the 
dead  are  ]>resi  nted  with  tools,  weapons,  provi.'^ions,  ]»ipes  and 
tobacco.  At  tlu‘  festivals  in  their  honour,  maize  is  cast  into  the 
tiri‘  for  their  nourishment.  The  Indian  mother  buries  the  toysof 
her  ilead  child  with  the  corj>.se.  Before  she  sej)arates  from  her 
suckling,  .‘^he  .stpioezes  some  of  her  milk  into  a  bowl,  and  throws 
it  into  the  lire,  (hi  the  other  hand,  if  the  mother  dies  first,  the 
babe  is  put  to  death,  and  laid  by  the  side  of  its  only  friend. 
Perhaps  a  merciful  act  cruelty  ! 

The  Inxpiois  ami  llurons  name  the  realm  of  shadows  hNkcn- 
nanne,  and  distingui.sh  therein  a  .sort  of  paradise  and  hell,  hut 
without  connecting  with  this  di.stinction  any  idea  of  moral  retri¬ 
bution. 

‘  d  he  paradisi*  is  ditVeivntly  di‘seril>od  A  common  expression  for  it 
up]H‘ars  to  ho  th<*  name  C^uest.  This  place  is  eonecived  ol‘ either  more 
aller  the  manner  of  a  metem}>sychosis,  .so  that  it  is  the  starry  heaven 
or  the  Min,  or  else  after  the  manner  oi'  ft  fich ism  it  is  the  continuation 
of  the  pre.M'iit  >tate  in  beautiful  prairies.  The  southern  lu'aven  is 
regardiMl  as  the  land  of  the  dead,  and  the  milkv  wav  as  the  road  thither. 
Aeeordingly,  the  (Ireat  Spirit  is  styled  by  the  lro»piois  and  llurons 
d haronhiaouagon,  or  the  god  of  lieaven,  king  in  the  land  of  s**uls. 
Amongst  the  Ajialaehites.  tlie  sun  is  the  residenee  of  the  departed 
braves,  and  amongst  the  Natchez  Indians  also  the  chiefs  are  suiipostd 
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after  death  enter  into  the  sun,  whilst  the  hixlies  ot‘  animals  beeomc 
the  alnxles  of  men  of  lower  rank.  There,  whether  in  heaven  or  the 
sun,  the  dead  are  with  the  (treat  Spirit,  who  is  the  eelestial  s})irit 
and  sun-«j;od,  who  resides  there  and  has  dominion  over  the  elouds. 
More  approximating  to  the  notions  of  the  fetish-worshipjHM*s,  is  the 
Indian  eoneeption  of  the  paradise  as  heautifnl  prairies,  to  whieh  the 
(in‘at  Spirit  reeeives  the  de}>arted.  Or  tlu‘  Ori'at  Spirit  dwells  on  an 


»  X  — ^  i  *  i 

island  of  Lake  Superior,  and  walks  there  hy  mooidight.  Thither  go 
to  him  the  warriors  who  fall  in  battle,  and  enjoy  there  the  pleasures  of 
the  chase.’ — j)p.  13S,  139. 


In  like  manner  the  Indian  hell  is  often  assigiied  to  a  definite 
earthly  locality.  Such  a  hell,  for  instance,  of  fathomless  dejith, 
is  supposed  to  yawn  at  a  spot  on  the  Mississippi,  below  the  falls 
of  St.  Antony,  where  there  is  a  vast  cave,  near  which  is  the 
burying  place  of  the  Nadowessian  Indians,  who  hold  a  great 
assembly  there  every  A})ril,  and  bring  thither  their  dead  sewn 
up  in  butfalodiides.  Thus,  this  valley  of  llinnom  in  the  western 
wilderness  be  comes  a  Gehenna. 

The  Great  Siiirit  several  times  referred  to  in  the  foregoing 
e.xtracts  has  been  often  too  thoughtlessly  and  hastily  identifital 
with  the  personal  supreme  deity  of  ])urer  religions.  Our  author, 
however,  shows  at  considerable  length  (pp.  9!)-Iol)  that  this  is 
(juitc  a  superficial  view,  which  will  not  bear  the  least  philoso¬ 
phical  examination.  Catlin  and  others,  w  ho  ought  never  to  have 
been  trusted  on  a  (piestion  of  this  descri])tion,  w  hich  is  ([uito  out 
of  their  reach,  have  greatly  contributed  to  the  ditfusion  of  this 
popular  error,  as  also  of  the  other,  that  the  Indians  are  not 
idolaters,  d'hese  travellers  themselves  have  accumulated  a  sujK'r- 
Huity  of  evidence  w’hich  sets  both  ])oints  in  the  clearest  light. 
The  Indians  are  most  determined  and  inveterate  idolaters, 
and  their  Great  Sjurit  is  at  best  a  pviians  infer scarcely 
the  architect,  much  less  the  creator  of  the  world,  and  often  the 
ferocious  god  of  war  who  is  gratified  with  cannibal  feasts  and 
human  sacrifices.  Dr.  Muller  has  collected  a  multitude  of  the 
most  harrowing  details,  showing  the  fearful  prevalence  amon^^st 
the  Indians  in  former  times  of  these  njvolting  practice.s,  which 
even  as  yet  have  been  hardly  extirpated.  In  these  respects, 
however,  as  w’c  shall  see,  they  were  outdone  hy  their  more 
civilized  brethren. 

Theworshipof  the  Great  Spirit  seems  to  he  itself  a  remnantof  the 
reli^on  of  a  semi-civilized  people  which  formerly  occu})ii‘(l  a  great 
|)ortion  of  the  area  of  the  present  United  States.  T  here  is  an  over¬ 
whelming  amount  of  evidence  to  show  that  many  centuries  before 
the  discovery  of  the  new’  world  hy  Columhus,  the  more  southerly 
luilt  of  Xorth  America,  the  w  hole  of  ( ’entral  America,  and  the 
northern  portion  of  the  southern  continent,  were  the  scenes 
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of  siicci*s.sive  waves  of  a  ^reat  northern  immigration  strikingly 
aimlogoiis  to,  ami  po  tty  nearly  contemporaiT  with,  the  (lolhic 
inumlatioiis  <if  Europe  in  the  miihlle  ages.  Previous  to  this 
ejKKh,  the.s(^  o  gions  were  the  seats  of  a  widely  extended  euliure, 
the  relics  of  which  are  everywhere  discovered.  Ihiins  ot  great 
cities,  pyrainiils,  temj)les,  works  ot  sculpture  ol  no  mean  design 
or  execution,  are  found,  especially  as  we  approach  the  south, 
along  the  whole  valley  id  tht^  ^Iississi]>pi ;  but  north  ot  the  great 
lakes  nothing  of  the  kind  is  ever  met  with.  Humboldt’s  ami 
Stephens’  travels  contain  abundance  of  information  relative  to 
the.se  most  interesting  anth[uiti(‘s.  Some  of  the  conquering  bar¬ 
barian  tribes,  as  in  .Mexico,  Nicaragua,  and  Peru,  adopted  to  a 
greati*r  (»r  less  extent  the  civilization  ot  the  coinjuered,  whilst 
others,  tos  the  Nortli  American  Indians,  remained  barbarians 
still,  or  even  :is  the  Caribs,  both  on  the  Antilles  and  in  Brazil, 
set  themselves  fanatically  to  oppose,  on  principle,  culture  of 
every  kind.  Still,  as  is  easily  conceivable,  none  were  able  wholly 
to  escape  the  inlluence  of  tb(‘  religion  of  the  vamjuished.  This 
consisted  in  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  ])arti<‘ularly 
of  the  sun.  Such  was  the  cnltas  which  Ihzarro  and  Cortez 
found  (stablished  in  so  much  pomj)  under  the  Jnoas  and  the 
iMontez\nnas.  Sim-wor.ship  was  as  much  the  dislinguishing 
badge  of  the  more  eivili/.ed  American  aborigines,  as  fetiehisiu  was 
that  i>f  thi‘  wild  man,  altliough  synereti.sm,  or  the  mechanical 
bh'iiding  of  the  tw(>  religions  could  not  hut  ha])pen  to  a  eiTtain 
(‘Xtent.  d'lms  the  (beat  Spirit  of  the  Indians  was,  as  Profe.ssor 
Hiillrr  shows  (p.  li  t,  seq. ),  a  sun-god,  adopted  by  the  sivage 
tribes  from  the  ]>;intheon  of  the  more  tdevateil  laee  whom  tliev 
ili> possesses  1  of  their  aneii'Ut  seats.  On  the  festival  of  tlu'  l\it>chi 
Maniton.  <»r  (beat  Spirit,  ke]U  by  ccwtaiu  tribes  of  tlie  Leiii- 
Lt  uapi*,  tlu'  pipe  <*f  peace  is  kindled  in  honour  of  the  sun,  ami 
tlu‘  woimm  dedicate  their  children  to  the  lord  of  day  at  his 
rising.  In  likt'  manner  tlu‘  Ohippeways  denotethe  (boat  Spirit 
by  the  tigiire  of  tln^  sun,  thus  clearly  ])roving  tlie  idi*ntity. 

Nothing  could  t'xcccd  the  magniHcence  with  which  the  sun 
was  worshijqied  in  IN  rii.  Anthropeunorphised  as  Maneo  (  a]>ac. 
In'  was  vemuatt'd  as  tin*  author  of  all  the  blessings  of  eivilizati'*ii 
and  the  loimder  i)f  tin*  !\*ruviau  state,  wdiieh,  indeeil,  may  l>e 
lu'st  deserilK‘d  as  a  helioorary.  Tlie  Incas  were  his  blood  descen¬ 
dants,  and  In'ing  lnuli  gotls  and  king.s,  were  at  the  bead  of  the 
most  astoumling  despotism  on  record.  Peihajis,  as  J’rofessor 
^liiller  stiggost.s,  it  was  mdy  thus  that  the  element  of  civilizatieii 
could  bo  kt*pt  trom  relapsing  into  the  surrounding  chaos;  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  nature  ot  the  countrv,  requiring  a  vast  system 
«»t  drainagt*  ami  irrigation  to  nunler  it  fruitful,  made  the  existence 
ot  a  strong  central  power  an  imperious  necessity,  ^lany  of  these 
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artiticial  coiuluits  were  500  miles  in  length.  Nor  shouhl  it  he 
forgotten  that  under  the  Incas  barharisni  was  really  ke})t  at  hay, 
and  a  comparatively  high  state  of  civilization  attained.  The 
arid  and  sandy  lands  on  the  coast,  refreshed  hy  these  stream.^*, 
aiul  manured  with  guano  from  the  neighhouring  islands,  lu'onght 
forth  plentiful  crops.  The  slopes  of  the  Cordilleras  groaned  he- 
neatli  countless  garden-terraces,  which,  according  to  their  dif¬ 
ferent  elevation,  yielded  the  most  varied  products  of  the  vegetahle 
kingdom.  Maize,  potatoes,  and  cocoa  were  raised  in  vast  ipian- 
tities,  aiul  furnished  food  for  many  millions  of  men.  On  the  high 
lands  lanuis  and  sheep  were  fed  for  saeritice,  or  for  the  use  of 
the  impt'rial  family,  the  children  of  the  Sun.  A  network  of  arti¬ 
ficial  roads,  with  bridges  and  post-stations,  was  s|)read  over  the 
country.  Idleness  was  punished  as  a  heinous  crime,  and  there 
was  not  a  beggar  in  the  land.  A  sort  of  distribution  into  castes, 
and  division  of  labour,  were  established  ;  and  although  iron 
tools  wore  wanting,  yet  many  of  the  mechanical  Jirts,  including 
tlie  working  of  the  precious  metals,  were  ])ractised  with  a  skill 
which,  considering  this  .serious  drawback,  is  perfectly  surprising. 
The  price,  however,  ])aid  for  th(‘se  advantages  was  nothing  less 
than  a  total  surrender  of  individual  freedom.  An  absorldng 
socialism,  which  would  have  astonished  Plato  himself,  swallowed 
up  evervihing.  The  state  was  the  nniver.sal  ])roprietor,  task¬ 
master,  slave-driv(‘r.  It  appointed  to  every  man  his  calling,  hi.s 
dwelling,  his  family  relations,  and  not  even  the  .shortest  journey, 
or  a  friendly  ]»arty,  could  l)e  ventured  on  sav(i  under  its  ausj)ice.s. 
Tin  s  .system  of  espionage  was  admini.stered  by  more  than  a  million 
of  officials,  who  by  means  of  the  (yn/y>y>?os,  the  mdy  s\d).stitute 
for  writing  in  use  in  Ihuu,  communicate<l  directly  with  the 
palace  of  the  Incas,  and  to  whom  every  hou.S(.*  was  open  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  or  night.  Much  foolish  .sentimentalism  has 
been  spoken  ami  written  about  the  priiiieval  innocence  and 
virtue  which  wen'  the  result  of  this  .system,  but  it  appears  from 
our  author  (|>p.  tOt-il.'f)  that  whil.st,  as  in  (Miina  and  (d.sewhere, 
the  minor  morals  have  flourished  under  it,  it  did  not  }>revent  the 
practice  of  enormous  vice.s. 

The  great  temple  of  the  Sun,  which  was  the  focus  of  the  entire 
sy.stem,  is  thus  described  : — 


‘  ThocliiofTemjde  of  the  Sun,  or  the  centr.'il  sanctuary  ofthc  n-ligion 
of  tl\c  Inca':,  wa-  the  great  'IVinple  uf  tin*  S>in  at  Puzcu,  tlic  lolv  city 
of  the  cm])irc.  bilo'  all  which  dicrivcd  its  origin  from  tliat  city,  tlie 
uavcl  ol  the  land,  it  was  declin'd  far  sujicrior  to  anything  in  tin*  pro¬ 
vinces.  This  tonij)h*  consisted  of  the  main  huilding  and  its  wings. 
The  lorincr  was  a  vcritahlc  gold  mine,  and  was  I'vcn  styled  on  acconnt 
el  tin*  rich  radiance  of  its  golden  ornaments,  Coricainlia — /.  e.,  the 
I'lacc  ot  gold.  The  whole  was  a  fpiadranglc,  whose  brick  walls  w'er<^‘ 
N.S. — VOL.  X.  Y 
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wainscot  Oil  inside  with  ]*lates  of  ^old  from  toj)  to  bottom.  On  the 
wcst«Tn  wall,  opposite  the  eastern  gate,  was  ])laeed  on  an  alt:ir  the 
goldi'ii  eonnt<*nanee  ol  the  sun,  and  hy  its  side  were  seated  on  golJvu 
thnuies  the  decease*l  Incas.  'J'he  roof  was  constructed  of  costly  wood 
which  on  the  inside  was  likewise  overlaid  with  gold,  hut  on  the  outside 
was  thatched  with  straw  after  the  manner  of  tlie  country.  The  whole 
structure  was  thus  very  simjde,  merely  adapted  to  the  w»)rshij>  of  the 
sun,  and  that  in  such  a  way,  that  when  in  the  morning  the  .suu 
irradiated  the  .solar  image  and  the  whole  temjde  with  the  rays  of  the 
go<l,  the  immediate  and  the  mediate  worship  of  the  sun  were  hleiidi*d 
in  the  simplest  manner.  Jleside  this  main  huilding  were  .several  small 
tmnphs  (»r  e  hapel  s  for  the  retinue  of  the  sun,  all  of  which,  together 
with  tin*  great  main  huilding,  occupied  a  considerahle  .s]>ace  in  the 
eentri*  of  the  city,  and  were  enclosed  within  a  stone  wall.  Such  a 
cha|Hd  had  the  sungod’s  consort,  the  moon,  with  the  silver  lunar  di>k, 
and  tin*  ohl  empresses  or  I’oyas;  next,  the  stars,  amongst  them  the 
planet  Venus,  here  styleil  ( Mui.sca,  or  the  long-haired,  then  the  1‘leiades; 
moreover,  Lightning,  'rininder  and  Lightning,  and  the  Lainhow. 
La>tly,  there  was  a  ehaptd,  or  ratlu*r  several,  devoted  to  the  priest¬ 
hood  who  attended  to  the  t(‘mj)lc-servicc.’ — pp.  3S2, 


Amongst  those  ministers  of  the  temjde  a  certain  romantic 


interest  has  hocui  thrown  around  the  tifteen 


hundred  Virgins  of 


the  Sun,  as  they  wore  styled,  who  have  heen  com})are<l  with  the 
vestals  of  Home,  hut  as  it  would  seem  erroneously,  since  tlnw  were 
rather  the  lianun  of  the  Inca,  as  the  earthly  re|)resentalive  of 
tlieir  lieavenly  hridegroom. 

Tliore  can  he  no  doubt  that  the  worshi|>  of  the  sun  was 
originally  celehratid,  wherever  it  wa.s  e.staldished  througliont 
America,  \vith  human  siicriiices,  and  with  cannibal  hampicts, 
.sanctili«‘vl  as  sacred  feasts  uj>on  the  flesh  of  the  offered  victims. 
In  Peru  also  this  was  anciently  the  case,  although  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  Incas  seem  to  have  been  in  earnest  in  dis- 


cxniraging  the  abomination,  which,  however,  even  tlieir  jiower  was 
not  oijual  to  the  task  of  totally  abolishing.  In  Mexico,  on  the 
contrary,  the  A/.tccs,  who  at  the  arrival  of  the  JSjianiards  had 
Ikvu  1\  >r  more  than  two  centuries  the  dominant  race,  were  fana¬ 
tically  attached  to  the  diabolical  custom.  To  what  a  jdteh  they 
at  length  carried  it  will  apj>ear  from  our  closing  extract,  which 
MO  su|ij>ose  no  one  can  reail  without  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Sjmni.sli  coinpiost,  with  all  its  liorrors,  Mas  a  less  evil 
tlian  the  continuance  of  such  a  system,  M’hose  overthrow  is 
scarcely  more  matter  of  regret  than  that  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain, 
or  the  extirjiation  of  the  Canaanites. 


1  ho  oustomary  course'  of  j>n>cedurc  in  human  sacrifices,  consist ing 
of  prisoners  ol  war,  offered  in  tlie  temjde  of  tlic  god  Huitzilojuxlitli, 
was  as  follows  : — The  jilace  of  sacrifice  was  the  summit  of  the  tenijde 
itself.  On  the  high-jdace  stoo<l,  iH'sido  the  little  chapels  Mith  the 
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iina*res  of  lluitzilopoclitli  and  Tezcatlipoca,  the  saorilioial  altar,  or 
stone  oroilerin^,  a  Lcroeii  stone  convex  al)ove,  three  li'ct  high,  jus  nuuiy 
in  hroailth,  and  live  leet  long.  Six  ]>riests  olliciatoil  at  every  human 
sju*ritiee,  the  chief  of  whom,  with  here<litarv  dignity,  styled  the 
Topiltzin,  occasionally  assumed  the  name  of  the  divinity  to  whom 
the  liiiinan  sacrifice  was  ollered.  As  soon  as  the  prisoner  destined  to 
Ik‘  otVered  arrived  in  festive  procession  up  the  steps  at  the  phitform,  the 
idol  was  cxhihited  to  the  people,  in  order  tliat  they  might  address  to 
it  their  prayers.  Then  the  ])riests,  the  live  all  clothed  in  wliite,  hut 
with  hlackeued  bodies,  stretched  the  victim  upon  the  convex  sacrificial 
stone;  four  held  the  arms  and  legs,  the  hfth  the  head,  whilst  the 
To|)iltzin,  in  red  mantle,  ojiened  tlie  breast  with  a  stone  knife,  took  out 
the  heart,  .showed  it  by  day  to  the  sun,  and  by  night  to  the  stars,  and 
then  laid  it  at  the  feet  of  the  idol,  lie  aflerwanls  took  hold  of  it 
again,  and  })lac(‘d  it  with  a  golden  ladle  in  the  mouth  of  the  image. 
The  nuinhcr  of  human  sacrifices  was  constantly  on  the  increase  under 
the  Aztecs.  It  is  ditferently  given.  The  higliest  numhers  are  .sj»eei* 
fied  by  Herrera  and  Acosta,  according  to  whom  5000,  and  oltcn  even 
20, ()00,  were  ollered  in  a  day.  Zumaraga,  th(‘  lirst  hisho))  of  Mexico, 
the  well-known  burner  of  the  hieroglypliie  jiictures,  makes  (in  a  letter 
of  the  year  1001,  in  Davila’s  Tcatro  Eccles.  12())  tlie  niimhcr  20,(H)0, 
which  might  he  oilcred  in  one  day,  the  annual  avm-age.  So  also 
(loinara  and  Clavigero,  only  that  the  former  ailds  that  in  some  years 
the  number  rose  to  50,0(X).  'J'orcpiemada  says  that  20,tK)0  children 
alone  were  annually  ollered.  Criticism  is  wont  in  such  matters  to  give 
the  preference  to  the  lesser  numbers.  According  to  this  cjinon  we 
should  do  best  to  hold  to  the  authority  of  the  resjicctahle  Jh'rnal  Diaz, 
who,  following  the  conumtation  of  the  Franciscan  monks,  who  wen*  at 
first  on  terms  of  the  grcjitest  intimacy  and  confidence  with  the  natives, 
gives  the  nunihcr  of  the  human  beings  regularly  sacrificed  every  year 
at  2500.’-pp.  0:17,  (idS. 


Art.  \  I. — A  Campaigii  icitk  the  TurJes  in  Asia.  Hy  Charles  Duncan. 
In  Two  Volumes.  London  :  Smith,  Elder,  A  Co. 

Some  English  writers  are  inclineil  to  disparage  the  lliis-sian  suc¬ 
cesses  in  Asia.  Because  Paskiewitcli  failed  in  1829,  Mouravieli, 
in  their  opinion,  must  fail  in  1855.  This  view  betrays  an  inat- 
^ntion,  not  only  to  strategic  science,  but  to  Turkish  history. 
Tlie  Ru.s.sians,  more  than  any  other  nation  of  Eurojxi,  are  re- 
niarkable  for  their  tenacity.  They  are  now  in  possession  of 
Ottoman  territory,  and  threaten  the  chief  cities  of  Armenia.  The 
Turks,  enfeebled  by  the  events  of  last  year,  can  only  hope,  under 
the  most  fortunate  auspices,  to  maintain  a  defensive  attitude  ;  it 
IS  impossible  that  they  should,  without  auxiliaries,  emulate  the 
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achic'Vcrucnts  ot  Omar  Paclia  on  the  Danube.  Iheir  enoiuv,  (.li 
the  otlifi*  han«h  may  rely  on  considerable  reinlbreoiuonts!  and 
may  close  the  .‘<ea^on  with  a  feat  *A'  arms  superior  to  tliat  wliiih  in 
ISot  ovei^vhelmcd  tlie  durks  at  Kurekdi*re.  I  pmi  this  suppo.si- 
tion  the  |)osition  of  Asia  Minor  becomes  most  .serious.  AVho  is  tlaii 
to  cro.<s  the  patli  of  tlie  invader  i  (luyon  is  no  longer  empluw  d  ; 
the  European  staff  lias  dwindled  to  a  shadow;  i*vou  (Miaral 
Williams  is  restricted  to  the  co-operation  of  a  few  misci;d*Io 
paslias — the  high-bred,  high-led,  fat  and  impotent  peers  of 
Turkey. 

Even  were  the  Turks  at  Kars  eipial  to  the  'I'urks  who  tlefended 
Silistria,  we  ought  not  to  rely  on  their  unaided  prowe.ss.  The 
Russians  tleserted  the  line  of  the  Danube,  not  so  much  becana 
thev  were  incapable  id'  defeating  Omar  Pacha,  but  because  the 
allied  tieets  were  lords  of  the  ascendant  in  the  Euxine,  and  the 
allie^l  armies  were  imuiacing  them  behind  Mount  IhiMiuis. 
Austria,  tO(»,  had  probably  negotiated  an  agreement  to  hold  tli<* 
Principalities  while  her  neighbour  concentrated  his  strength  in 
the  Drimea.  That  is  a  jiassage  in  the  di})lomatie  story  of  the 
war,  which  is  not  vet  fullv  revealed.  P>ut,  at  all  events,  we 
have  had  no  proof  that  the  Turks  are  able  to  pn)ti'ct  their 
own  empire,  at  any  om'  point  at  which  it  is  assailable  by 
Ru.'^sia.  Let  us  sjieculatt?  on  their  triumplnint  march  to  Tiliis, 
when  we  are  sure  they  can  kee}>  the  enemy  out  of  Kars  and 
Erzeronm.  Tlnar  inilitary  powiu*  is  a  tradition.  TSo  civil  ]K»li(y 
has  replace<l  it.  In  all  their  .social  and  ]>ublic  economy  no  acti\e 
prineiple  appears,  i‘.\ce]>t  that  of  dt'cay.  Ncvertheles.s,  the 
t'lnpire  they  Indd  by  this  ignominious  tenure  is  territoiially 
important,  that  no  part  of  it  can  bo  iu‘glected  without  danger  to 
the  general  interests  of  Europe.  Hence  the  war,  which  may  he 
direct cil  al>o  to  a  higher  puipo.se — that  of  counteracting  the 
vitality  of  dt'sj>otism,  by  oppo.siug  to  it  the  forces  of  the  bdaial 
party  throughout  Christendom. 

Hitherto,  the  enttuprise  has  been  conduett'd  upon  no  very  iU- 
telligibh*  system.  Tlu‘  Russians,  indeed,  have  been  induced  to 
ipiit  the  Danubiau  Principalities;  but  these  have  been  handed 
ovi‘r,  without  guarautoes,  to  Austrian  martial  law.  A  devtlop- 
nuMit  ot  .Vustriaii  military  ]»ower  renders  Russia  unassailable  <>u 
that  frontier;  and  .she  is  thus  left  to  defend  her  Crimean  and 
P>altie  lortiv.sse.*;,  and  to  invade  Armenia,  secure  from  all  attacks  on 
the  side  ot  (lermany.  In  this  com]dex  situation  she  enjoys  a 
inanilt  st  advantagt'.  d'he  allies  enij>h»v  all  their  torces  in  the 
.siege  ot  Sebastopol  and  the  Moekade  of  tiie  Jkdtie,  while 
lK‘>ides  otlering  A  .steady  ri'sistance  at  those  p*unts,  is  enabled  to 
Continue  oil  tin'  otfiuisivt*  in  Asia,  encountered  only  by  a  h«  (b 
ot  t^htomans  who  wouhl  be  lielple.s.s  were  not  a  few  Europeans 
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prosont  to  direct  the  energies  of  the  troops,  and  to  coin})ensate 
for  the  imbecility  of  tlieir  commanders. 

Mr.  Cliarles  Duncan  accompanied  the  Turkish  army  through 
the  campaign  of  last  year.  He  describes  its  demoralization,  t1ie 
cowardice  of  its  otticers.  and  the  de})ravity  of  its  manners.  His 
narrative  is  doubly  interesting,  as  an  emphatic  testimony  to  the 
incapacity  of  the  Ottoman  Oovernment  in  opi'rations  undertaken 
for  its  own  defence,  and  to  the  false  policy  of  its  allies,  no  less 
than  as  a  bright  and  lively  record  of  incidents,  alive  with  anecdote 
aiul  full  of  humorous,  j)leasant,  and  not  too  egotistical  personal 
details.  Mr.  Duncan's  free  and  ra]>id  style  is  altogether  in  con¬ 
trast  with  the  lymphatic  fluency  of  Mr.  Patou,  who,  about  the 
same  time,  or  a  little  ])reviously,  sojourned  in  another  part  of 
the  same  great  theatre  of  war.  Mr.  Pa  ton  affects  the  tone  of  a 
privy-councillor  ;  Mr.  Duncan  writes  gaily  and  agrt‘eably  ;  yet 
Mr.  Duncan's  book  is  that  of  a  politician  whose  ideas  range  on  a 
high  level ;  while  ^Ir.  Paton's  is  that  of  a  courier  who  collects 
the  foolish  tattle  of  ante*chamb(‘rs,  and  is  learned  on  the  objects 
of  Prince  Metternich's  kitchen-garden  or  the  Earl  of  Westmoro 
laiul’s  smitf-box. 

In  January,  1  So  t,  ^Ir.  Duncan  leftC^onstantino[Je  for  Trebizond. 
A  number  of  retired  traders  were  proceeding,  hapi)y  in  the  contein 
plationof  their  gains,  to  a  life  of  indolence  in  their  native  Asia,  and 
a  jKicha,  compelled  by  ofticial  engagements  to  change  his  sweet 
Therapian  villa  for  a  dull  home  on  the  Euxine  coast,  was  accom- 
juniod  by  his  wives.  He  had  fifteen  of  them,  with  a  j)ropor- 
tiunate  niimluT  of  slaves.  Throe  or  four  were  exquisitely 
hcautitul,  and  one  a  ])erfect  flower  of  delicacy  and  grace.  They 
sat  in  listless  senoutv,  careless  of  the  chang<‘,  while  their  more 
Worldly  lord  looked  wistfully  back  to  the  sun-touched  1  hirdamdles. 
Mr.  l)uncan  interested  himself  partly  in  the  movements  ot  this 
»*a>4tern  family,  partly  in  musings  on  the  anti«pie  traditions  ot  the 
Kuxino  Sea — the  march  (>f  J)arius,  the  descent  of  the  (Ireeks  to 
tlui  friendly  waters,  the  mythical  cruise  of  Jason.  It  is  true  that 
tlie  Pliodi.an  Apollonius  exaggerated  the  terrors  of  the  Symple 
gade.s  ;  but  Mr.  Duncan,  though  he  slights  the  Cyanean  rocks, 
acknowledges  the  forlorn  aspi.'Cts  of  the  Black  Sea  liear  its  entrance. 
He  visited  the  scone  of  the  Russian  massacre  at  Sinope,  and 
flien,  without  many  incidents  by  the  way,  proceeded  in  the 
steamer  to  Trebizond,  where  the  resident  (in‘ek  merchants  were 
•^^xliihiting  their  habitual  cowaulice.  M  Idle  the  Russian  fh*et 
wa>;  near,  they  njoiced  at  tin;  rec<mt  slaughter  ;  but  no  sooner 
did  the  Ih'itish  siiils  cluster  in  the  roads  than  they  adulated, 
with  canine  servility,  tlic  heroism  of  the  Turks.  It  is  singular 
tliat  the  tJreek  nation,  so  Jidniirablc  in  most  respects,  is  repre- 
*^cnted  in  foreign  countries  by  so  jialtry  a  class  as  its  merchants 
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its  jKa.^utiT  are  an  innocent  race;  its  sailors  arc  bravo;  its 
inonntaineors  are  gallant,  it  not  honest;  but,  troiu  Finsbury  to 
Otlessa,  its  traders,  as  a  l)oily,  are  venal,  unscrupulous,  and 
mean.  A  Greek  bankruptcy  is,  in  Western  Europe,  almost  uii- 
lieanl  of,  bt'cau.se  a  failing  merchant  is  always  rescued  hy  his 
fellow.'^.  They  know  that  their  sy.stem  of  biisinos.s  is  too  disre¬ 
putable  to  ])oar  investigation.  For  the  same  reason  (ireck  actions 
at  law  arc  scarcely  ever  brought  into  court.  Mr.  Duncan  ha.s 
some  excellent  observations  on  the  subject  of  Hellenic  imposture ; 
but  we  regret  that  he  confounds  the  race  with  its  refuse,  tlu‘ corn- 
bonders  and  ruftians  of  Eastern  and  Western  Euroj^e.  If  he  has 
ever  seen  a  Greek  sauntering  to  the  Epanocastron  of  Smyrna, 
with  a  chjo.rdto  in  his  mouth,  and  a  furtive  keenness  in  his  eve, 
he  knows  enough  of  the  lA'vant  to  understand  the  man  and  his 
possible  mission.  This  explains  the  singular  fact,  that  owing  to 
the  stigma  attaching  to  the  mercantile  class  of  Greeks,  thev  arc, 
however  wealthy,  banished  from  good  society  in  all  parts  of 


Europe. 

From  Trebizond  Mr.  Duncan  journeyed  with  ‘a  g«>odly  com¬ 
pany’  t<»  Erz»*roum.  A  broad  road  led  out  of  the  city  ;  but  in 
liarmony  withTurki.di  j)ractice  ceased  abruptly,  and  left  thecaval- 
ca»h)  to  force  its  way  among  hills  and  valley. s,  from  one  famished 
village  to  another.  Xo  Asiatic  splendours  enriched  the  slowly 
dissolving  virws  on  the  wayside.  It  was  winter,  and  winter  in 
Asia  Minor  comes  with  no  mild  influences  to  allay  the  power  of 
the  summer’s  heat.  Glaciers  shone  along  the  mountain  slopes; 
blocks  of  ice  choked  the  ravines  ;  a  whirlwind  of  snow,  .such  as  is 
hurled  through  the  ])as.ses  of  the  Caucasus,  threatened  to  over¬ 
whelm  the  horse  and  his  rider.  Who  that  reads  of  the  blast  in 
pla  ins  more  gaudy  than  tulip.s,  ever  expects  to  find  in  the  record 
of  an  <*riental  journey  such  an  entry  as  this  : — ‘  We  .soon  arrived 
on  an  immense  mountain  plain,  which  seemed  to  have  no  ter¬ 
mination  ;  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  nothing  but  snow.’ 

The  picture  is  likea  glimp.se  of  Tibet.  Mr.  J)uncan  was  all 
but  lost  in  the  inclement  wilds ;  but  eventually  reached  Krze- 
roum,  having  passed  on  the  road  manv  militarv  convov.s.  M  ar, 
obviously,  po.sse.ssed  the  land,  and  was  consuming  its  fruits. 
Erzeroum  itself,  cold,  dirty,  impoverished,  was  then  a  military 
rendezvous.  Achmet  Pacha  had  been  degraded  for  jioculation 
aiul  incapacity,  ami  a  new  commander  Wiis  appointed,  to  the  joy 
ot  the  .soldiers,  ‘In  Euriipe  a  commander-in-chief  or  a  high 
functionary,  it  dismi.sseil  from  the  service  of  his  sovereign  for 
notable  miscoiuluct,  to  use  in  this  case  a  very  mild  expres.sioii, 
would  wish  in  the  very  bitternc.ss  of  the  disgrace  for  the  grave  to 
clo.se  on  his  abashed  head.  Here  nothing  of  the  kind  is  ob.scrv- 
ablo.  Achim‘t  Pacha  will,  as  .scores  of  others  have  ilone  betore 
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him.  retire  with  liis  ill-acquirtnl  gains  to  a  seini-banishment,  and 
in  a  few  niontlis,  with  bribing  and  intriguing,  will  ]>erhaps  be  again 
in  power.^ 

In  this  inditlerence  to  the  character  of  their  ])ublic  men,  wo 
discover  one  cause  of  Turkish  decline.  l\‘rha])s  a  worse  cha- 
racteii'^tic  is  indicated  by  Mr.  J)uncau  in  the  following: — ‘1 
never  heard  one  Turk  s])eak  well  of  his  neighbour.  ‘‘  Fuad 
Ert’eiuli,”  1  would  remark,  “  is  certainly  a  clever  statesman.’'  A 
signiticant  shake  of  the  head  proved  that  my  opinion  was  not 
shared  by  the  company.  To  my  (jualitiod  ])raise  of  lleschid 
Pacha,  the  Turks  very  siigaciously  rej>lied  that  he  had  ruined  the 
empire  for  the  l)enetit  of  Ids  own  family.  Omar  Pacha  they 
described  as  a  (piack  ;  Ismail  Pacha  as  a  fool ;  l\Iehemct  Ali  Pacha 
as  a  rutlian.  In  fact,  to  believe  the  Turks  themselves,  there  diil 
not  exist  a  single  honest,  brave,  or  talented  man  in  the  empire.' 

Yet  the  egotists,  who  depreciateil  every  one,  to  heighten  their 
own  iin])ortance,  were  deplorably  illiterate.  Armenia  has  made 
few  intellectual  advances  ;  but  its  Turkish  masters  are  in  virtue 
and  feeling  far  l)elo\v  the  simple  })CO})le  of  the  interior.  Tho 
common  soldiers  in  tiie  army  bitterly  complained  of  their  otlicers, 
who  skulked  in  the  Held,  and  left  them  to  be  mowed  down  like 
grass.  One  of  them  asked  Mr.  Duncan  the  name  of  that  Fngli.sh- 
man  of  whom  all  the  ])achas  were  talking,  and  who  was  so  warm 
a  triend  of  Turkey.  Somewhat  viciously,  ^Ir.  Duncan  says,  ‘I 
answered,  for  the  sake  of  the  Joke,  Aberdeen.’  The  <[ueri.st, 
however,  knew  better,  and  replied — ‘  That  is  not  the  name  ;  tell 
me  auotlier.’  ‘  Palmerston,’  ventured  the  traveller.  ‘  May  Allah 
preserve  him,’  the  soldier  cried;  for  the  noble  lord,  whose  (lis- 
jatches  are  often  more  manly  than  his  oratioins,  is  well  known 
and  popular  in  the  Eiist.  Many  an  Ottoman  subject,  indeed,  who 
with  iiurmese  stuj)idity,  believes  that  England  and  France  are 
tributary  to  the  Sultan,  is  interested  in  the  name  ot  ‘  Poinerston,' 
the  brave  Priti.sh  w  uzeer.  l^ossibly  they  repri  sent  him  to  their  own 
taucies  iis  a  man  of  terrible  stature,  w  ith  a  j)ortentous  scyiiiitar,  a 
venerable  beard,  ami  an  alarming  frown.  In  Paris  we  know'  he 
has  been  de.scribod  as  a  }»erson  of  martial  aspect,  w  ho  invariably 
wears  the  uniform  of  the  guards.  Jiut  the  Armenian  himself, 
since  the  great  emigration,  looks  with  a  malicious  eye  at  his 
Turk  i.sh  Oppressors.  IVudiaps  la*  syinpathi.ses  with  Pu.ssia.  Who 
•shall  blame  him  any  more  than  th(‘  shepherd  of  Peloponm'sus 
who  puts  his  trust  in  the  mighty  Czar  (  lioth  are  deluded  by 
prophecies  and  ]>romises ;  both  know'  and  leel  the  barbarity  ot 
Jurki.sh  rule  ;  and  who  can  say  they  are  wrong  it  they  l>elieve 
ai  the  assurances  of  a  government  which  sedulou.sly  courts  tlieir 
l^ttiichinent,  and  presents  itself  as  their  generous  champion  ? 
Diey  cannot  be  expected  to  comprehend  Kussian  j)olicy,  until 
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thi*y  have  experk  need  its  rigours.  Tliey  would  then  learn  that 
there  are  changes  which  bring  no  amelioration.  As  the  Italian 
look».*d  to  llie  Clerman  in  the  age  of  his  delusion,  the  Armeniiiu 
looks  to  the  Czar. 

Wlien  Mr.  Duncan  arrived  at  Eiy.eroum,  the  Ottoman  army  lay 
like  a  ruin,  half  restored  by  the  energies  of  its  new  commander, 
llaireddin  Pacha,  That  functionary,  by  upbraiding  the  utHcers, 
had  .stimulated  them  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  hy 
com])eHing  the  bakers  to  eat  their  own  bread  until  they  wtre 
swollen  almost  to  death,  taught  them  to  }»ractise  less  a<lultoratioiu 
Otlior  measures  ))roduced  other  reforms,  so  that  when  the  maivli 
to  Kars  commenced,  a  new  though  imperfect  organization  had 
been  (‘stablished.  Eil  route  an  incident  occurred,  illustrative  of  a 
curious  fact  in  natural  history  :  — 

‘  -\]»j»ro:i(*hing  us  with  uu‘asim‘d  and  diguitied  stoj)s  were  two  eaiiuls 
laden  with  goods  from  Persia.  Idieso  were  the  first  oamels  1  had  seen 
in  this  part  of  Asia,  and  most  nneomfortahle  did  they  look  in  the  midst 
of  the  snow.  Hoi*ses  have  a  natural  aversion  to  the  camel,  and  the 
terror  excited  by  these  two  *  .ships  of  the  desert’  was  greatly  inereasod 
by  the  fact,  tliat  owing  to  their  great  rarity,  their  existence  wa.s 
unknown  to  most  of  the  horses  which  formed  this  long  caravan.  At 
the  sight  of  the  camels  the  lirst  horse  gave  signs  of  alarm,  and  the 
panic  spread  with  the  rapidity  ])ecnliar  U>  panics,  down  the  whole  of 
the  immense  line  of  animals.’ — Vol.  i.  p.  12S. 

Among  the  pastoral  inhahitant.s  of  this  region  the  spirit  of 
hospitality  ]>revailed,  and  not  even  the  terrors  of  war  could  scare 
them  from  the  exercise  of  their  peculiar  virtue.  At  Kars, 
situated  on  the  verge  of  an  elevateil  plateau  extending  from  the 
Araxes  to  tln^  Arpa  Tsehai,  .social  aspects  had  vanished  before 
the  glare  of  a  military  inroad.  The  Anatolian  army — a  pic- 
turestpie  concourse  from  all  parts  of  the  empire — swarmed  in  it ; 
but  not  now  .so  exult ingly  a.s  the  year  before.  Their  deleat  at 
Sohattan  had  taught  them  much  concerning  their  own  weakness 
and  the  re.souroes  of  the  enemy.  In  truth,  liad  not  an  European 
element  been  blended  with  this  discomfited  rabble,  Kar.s,  Erze- 
roum,  and  every  important  ]X)siti()n  tlience  to  the  coa.^^t,  might 
have  fallen  rapidly  before  the  Russian  on.set.  It  will  be  iisetul 
lioro  to  ilescrihe  this  European  element,  not  in  the  mocking  stylo 
cd  ‘Ihe  Roving  Englishman,’  but  from  Mr.  Duncan’s  dis¬ 
crim  i  na ting  observations. 

I  pou  the  breaking  out  of  war,  the  .soldiers  of  fortune  through¬ 
out  EurojH.‘  siiw  their  destiny  in  the  East,  and  started  tor  Con¬ 
stantinople.  Ridugees  and  adventurers,  with  real  or  .sj)urious 
cdaiins,  volunteen‘d  for  the  Turkish  service,  seldom  })ropo.sing, 
howevtu*,  tor  les.s  than  a  high  command.  One  Englishman,  whose 
memory  wa.s  full  of  unrecorded  battles,  won  in  unmeiitioiKHl 
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vars  l»y  Ins  conduct  and  valour,  iuforin(*d  the  Seraskior  that  he 
had  le*4itiniate  pretensions  to  tl\e  throne  of  England.  History, 
it  was  true,  had  suppressed  his  fame,  hut  history  had  ht  en  unjust 
to  more  amhitious  men,  and  he,  the  defrauded  heir  to  a  crown, 
\V}V>  willing  to  become  sole  and  supreme  commander  the 
CUtOTuan  forces  for  a  salary  of  4.’80()  a  month.  Lord  Stratford 
de  Kedclitfe  s  malign  persuasions  ileterivd  the  Sultan’s  g(wern- 
mont  from  accepting  the  otter  thus  prompted  by  modest  magna¬ 
nimity.  Others  were  ready  to  accept  goneralshi])s  or  full 
colonelcies,  and  many  were  at  fii^st  crnjdoyed  by  the  crtMlulous 
niinistei's  of  the  l^orte.  Turkish  ignorance  was  in  duo  course 
overpowereil  hy  European  interference;  but,  as  usual,  the  blind 
Osmaiili  stumbled  out  of  one  blunder  into  another,  for  he  now 
docliiiod  the  services  of  any  Europ(‘an  volunteers  whatever.  ’I'hat 
tliLs  j)ulicy  was  false  was  proved  by  the  brillant  leaders  intro¬ 
duced,  when  the  former  systc‘m  was  in  vogue,  with  the  (;rovvd  of 
incompetent  desperadoes.  Guyon,  who,  with  two  brother  patriots, 
represented  the  Hungarian  nation  in  the  Asiatic  camp,  had  bc'en 


distinguished  in  the  W’ar  of  indep^mdence  against  Austria  and 
Russia.  He  had  led  the  splendid  Hungarian  cavalry  in  many 
of  its  triumjdis ;  he  had  detected  Georgy’s  treason  long  before 
its  fatal  consummation.  He  now^  undertook  to  r(‘store  the 


shattered  frame  of  the  Ottoman  army  in  Anatolia.  Hut  the 
iSultans  policy  neutralized  much  of  his  judicious  z(‘al.  He 
improved  the  commissariat,  revived  discipline,  introdiic(*d  new 
coutidence,  concerted  measures  of  defence,  and  prepan'd  with 
c(jual  discretion  and  vigour  for  the  coming  campaign.  Hut  he 
had  no  authority  to  coerce  the  jealous,  irrational,  and  conceited 
pashas  who  surrounded  him.  He  could  only  give  counsel  to 
men  whose  minds  were  too  heavy  to  appreciates  it.  ’J'hen  fore, 
the  report  was  spread  in  Euroi>e  that  (Juyon  had  proverl  inca¬ 
pable,  while  tlie  truth  w'as  that  no  human  argunuuits  couhl  [)rc- 
vail  against  the  witless  perversity  of  the  Pasluis.  His  int(?rvi(‘ws 
with  them  usually  commenced  w  ith  compliments,  .and  ende<l  wit  h 
violent  recriminations.  Ultimately  his  intlucnce  w  as  ext  inguished 
by  tlndr  obstinacy  and  intrigue,  and  the  Turks  in  Asia  went  to 
destniction  in  their  own  W'ay. 

There  were  fifteen  thousand  soldiers  at  Kars,  under  no  less 
than  twenty-one  p.oshas,  each  with  the  rank  and  |);iy  of  a 
general,  h^ach  of  these  gentlemen  was  engagc<l  in  undermining 
the  others,  or  in  extorting  instalments  (d‘  hissal.ary  from  the  pay- 
ma.ster’s  olhee.  His  agent  at  Const.antinople,  meanwhile,  was 
employed  in  representing  to  the  government  that  he,  of  all  the 
pjishas,  w.as  a  cpialitied  hero,  while*  the  others  W’cro  distressingly 
^^tupid.  Jn  ])ublic,  of  course,  they  fl.attered  one  another  on  the 
ability  and  moral  wT»rth  which  none  of  them  possessed.  ’J  heir 
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small  army  necos.siirily  sulVtrod  from  backward  payments  and 
iusutllcient  ]>roYisions ;  and  had  not  the  private  soldiers  lK>eu 
characterized  by  some  (jualities  which  their  chiefs  could  not  even 
comprehend,  the  desolation  ot  Asia  Minor  might  have  been  coiu- 
plett*.  In  concert  with  CJuyon  they  raised  numerous  h»rtitica- 
tions  around  Kars,  and  awaited,  somewhat  calmly,  the  Kussiaii 
advance.  ‘The  Muchir(or  Field  Marshal),  in  order  to  set  a  g»»od 
example,  took  uj)  a  spatle,  and  commenced  digging,  l)ut,  alter  a 
littl(‘  time,  he  siit  himself  calndy  down  on  a  stone,  and  called  for 
a  ]>ipe  and  cotfee.  The  servants  of  the  commander-in-cliiof 
had  cuustructed  a  little  kitchen,  where  the  latter  iiidispensiiUe 
beverage  was  prepared.  The  other  ]>ashas,  likewise,  took  uj) 
stones,  or  dug  holes,  to  the  great  edilication  of  the  troo})s,  and 
then,  also,  called  for  their  pi})es.' 

Altogether,  about  thirtv-seven  thousand  Turks  (hdeiided  the 
Asiatic  territories  of  tlie  Forte;  alunit  thirty  thousand  Faissians 
menaced  them;  Schamyl,  however,  by  his  activity.  comj)elled  a 
large  number  of  the  enemy  to  engage  themselves  in  watching 
him.  Mr.  J)uncan  here  remarks: — 


‘  It  was  s\d>stH|ueutly  endeavoured  to  coinhiiio  an  utVensive  inovo- 
ineiil  with  Si'haniyl,  but  eireninstances  did  not  allow  of  its  execution. 
Sehainyl  represented  his  total  inability  to  undertake  an  advance  into 
the  plains  at  the  head  of  any  considerable  strength.  At  the  ri^k  of 
destroving  nianv  romantic  notions  in  the  inimls  of  inv  Haulers,  1  must 
plainly  .^tate  that  the  niulisciplined  anil  badly-armed  rabble  that  Cion- 
prises  the  followers  of  Schamyl,  though  invincible  in  their  iiiountaiu 
fa.stiu'sses,  art'  nttt'rly  harndes>  in  the  plains  of  ( Jeorgia.  A\)thiugcan 
be  nmre  absurd  than  to  n'ad  the  periodical  victories  recorded  by  the 
imaginative  writers  in  tlie  tlerman  papers,  in  which,  as  an  example, 
Uireassians  are  represented  as  being  within  two  days’  march 
of  Tillis.  'rin*  truth  is  this.  When  the  tii'lds  have  bi*en  sown,  the 
mountaineers  have  leisure,  until  the  harvest  time  aj)proaches,  to  under¬ 
take  a  litth'  foray,  and  a  few  hundred  horsemen  will  assemble,  and 
descending  from  their  mountain  retreats,  fall  like  a  thunderbolt  on 
some  unsus|)i‘fting  Kussian  village.  The  ]daee  is  sjickcd.  the  inha¬ 
bitants  murdered  in  cold  blood,  or  carried  otf  as  slaves,  and  the  intreidd 
iollowers  i»t  Schamyl,  loading  tlieir  horses  with  tlie  booty,  beat  a  ha^ty 
retreat.’ — lb.  p.  *ji7. 


lhat  the  (iermaus  arc  extravagant  is  no  reason  why  Mr. 
iHmcau  should  bo  absurd.  His  residence  at  Kars  and  Krzerouni 
gave  him  no  right  to  tussume  so  much  familiarity  with  t’ircassia, 
es|Kcially  as  he  is  evidently  unacipiainted  with  the  history  ot  the 
contlii't  carried  on  by  its  tribes  with  Russia.  That  tenacious 
nationality  has  displaced  powers  of  resistance  w  hich  Russia  has 
sought  hy  iucess;\ut  and  costly  etibrts  to  overcome.  It  has  held 
against  all  comers  lor  a  hmg  period  an  imjiortant  mountain  tract, 
which  the  Russian  armies  have  never  been  able  to  subdue;  R 
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lioB  boon  victorious  in  struggles  quite  distinct  from  the  village 
to  which  Mr.  Duncan  preposterously  alludes;  it  has, 
from  time  to  time,  been  attacked  by  experienced  generals  and 
picked  troops  of  the  empire  ;  the  C’zars  themselves  have  person* 
ally  survey od  its  frontier,  intent  u})on  plans  for  j)enetrating  it; 
and  in  the  sju'ing  of  the  present  year.  General  Si'riatinslii  was 
commissioned  to  keep  Schamyl  in  check,  while  Mouravietf  j)ro- 
ceedod  to  the  invasion  of  Armenia.  To  say  that  the  (.’ircassian, 
the  Leoghion,  or  Daghestanese,  never  (piits  his  village,  unless  for 
plunder,  ‘and  for  plunder  alone,"  is  to  evince  a  total  ignorance  of 
a  very  remarkable  historical  episode.  It  is  possible  to  misrepre¬ 
sent  with  the  diminishing,  as  well  as  with  the  magnifying  glass, 
but  nothing  is  more  incautious  than  this  repartee  of  extravagance, 
this  vaulting  to  the  Antipodes  of  exaggeration.  Nevertheless, 
Mr.  Duncan  is  probably  coirect  when  he  ascribes  to  tSchamyrs 
pnidence  his  refusal  to  contend  on  the  o]>en  plain  with  the 


organized  Kussian  forces. 


The  Turks,  therefore,  in  their  defen¬ 


sive  operations,  were  without  auxiliaries,  without  leaders,  without 
supplies.  Famine  prices  were  demanded  at  Kars  for  provisions 
of  every  kind  ;  servants,  the  necessity  of  the  East,  were  scarce  ; 
the  cold  hail  been  terrible ;  means  of  comfort  were  scanty  ;  the 
contiguous  ju'ovinces  were  disturlxal ;  and  as  the  spring  drew 
near,  a  thaw  reduced  the  streets  within,  and  the  plains  without, 
to  an  indescribable  state  of  mud  and  misery.  As  a  natural  result, 
the  l\aslias  diminished  instead  of  increasing  their  exertions,  and 
pushed  forward  witli  more  malignant  zeal  their  intrigues  against 
General  Giiyon. 

Suddenly  a  rumour  tilled  the  town  ami  camp  with  indescribahlo 
alana.  The  llussians,  it  was  said,  had  quitted  their  positions  at 
Guinri,  and  were  marching  on  Kars. 


‘  ^ly  pen  would  fail  to  describe  the  sensation  created  in  the  town  by 
this  sudilen  announeenient.  From  the  residenec  ot  the  inuehir  to  the 
smallest  mud  hut  of  the  place  all  was  confusion  and  despair.  Women 
were  running  wildly  from  house  to  house,  striving  to  comfort  each 
other;  whilst  the  men  actually  laid  aside  their  i*ipes,  and  im-ditatcd  a 
grand  retreat  on  Er/.eroum.  .  .  .  d'he  heads  of  the  army  were  in  a 
pitiable  condition,  and  on  that  day,  (General  (iuyon  was,  for  once,  p(!r- 
mitted  to  take  the  supreme  direction  of  matters  in  Kars.  ^1  njops 
were  ordere<l  to  man  the  fort  ideations  on  the  Kara-dagh  and  the  height 
above  the  town,  whilst  fresh  entnmehments  were  commenced  along 
the  plain,  d'he  soldiers  obeved  with  alacrity,  and  awaited  the  apj)roaeh 
of  the  Uussians  with  confidence,  from  ludiind  their  tabias  or  earth, 
work.s.  For  an  hour,  the  most  ludicrous  terror  reigned  in  the  upper 
ranks  ol  the  army.’ — Vol.  ii.  pp.  1,  ‘J. 

Turkey  Regenerate  is  not  well  rcprc.sentcd  by  its  military 
grandees.  Indeed,  we  know  not  what  class  ot  the  Ottoman 
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Ration,  once  corrui>tecl,  lias  ever  regained  its  virtius.  The 
sin4>ler  people,  only  tit  tor  civil  subjection,  are,  as  they  always 
were,  honest,  taithtul,  manly  ;  the  governing  race  is  inciirablv 
ilecrepit.  But,  in  the  present  instance,  the  alarm  of  tln^genorals 
was  unfounded.  A  stray  troop  ot  Cossacks  had  been  met 
by  an  advanced  party  of  Bashi-bazouks,  who  rejsjrted  that  the 
enemy  was  in  full  march  on  Kars.  Nevertheless,  a  Bussian 
e.xpedition  was  actually  on  foot  against  the  wandering  irregulars 
of  the  Turkish  army;  but  they  had  then  no  intention  of  encounter¬ 
ing  the  main  body.  Upon  the  receipt  of  this  consoling  intelli¬ 
gence,  the  jiasha.s,  who  Innl  drooped  their  red-ca]>petl  heads  like 
jMjppies  in  the  rain,  revived  with  a  great  show  of  bravery.  They 
proposeil  to  asseml)le  tlie  trooi)S,  and  bear  down  upon  the  foe; 
but  a  little  persuasion  sutliced  to  cool  this  ncwly-awakeiicd 
nrdeur.  ^loreover,  tlui  eftect  of  the  recent  panic  was  to  thin 
the  population,  not  only  of  Kars,  but  of  Erzeroum  ainl  Trebizoiid. 
Al  M-rnicious  timidity  prevailed,  which  was  not  dissipated  by  the 
next  news  that  arrived  : — 

*  Sonu‘  interesting  intelligence  was  brought  in  hy  Turkish  sjiii-s 
from  the  I'rontier,  The  garrison  of  (luinri  had  heiai  sunnnoned  to 
'Pillis,  where  it  appeared  that  Sehainyl  was  creating  great  alarm. 
The  Kussian  troops  were  engaged  in  digging  a  deep  fosse  anmiicl 
Titlis,  and  strengthening  that  town,  as  far  as  its  0}»en  po>ition 
would  admit.  The  gov«‘rnor  of  the  Trans-eaueasian  provinces  had 
heiai  reealled  fn)m  the  leave  of  ah.<eneo  granted  him,  and  wa>  daily 
expected  at  'rillis.  ...  It  would  api)ear,  from  these  grave  juvcau- 
tions,  that  some  di'eisive  stt'p  had  been  meditated  hy  Sehamyl,  l*ut 
was  not  carried  out.’- — Ih.  j>.  11. 

After  this,  what  becomes  of  Mr.  Duncan’s  disparaging  account 
(•f  the  Circassians  I  The  Russians  alarmeil  at  Titlis — stixuigtheu- 
ing  its  fortifications — summoning  their  governcu-general — antici- 
|Kiting  a  ‘  decisive  movement’  from  a  chieftain  of  marauders, 
politically  insignificant,  who  never  left  their  villages  except  for 
plunder,  who  were  utterly  harmless  in  the  jdains,  who  were  a 
bailly-armed  rabble,  and  yet  territied  the  Russians  at  Titlis ! 
The  end  ot  Mr.  l)uncan’s  commonwealth  is  not  consistent  with 
the  beginning,  but  the  discrejianey  proves  that  a  man  who  has 
resitled  at  Kars  ought  not  to  supjio.se  himself,  for  that  n*ason,  an 
authority  on  Circassia.  W  c  will  consult  Mr.  Duncan  on  matters 
relating  to  the  places  of  his  sojourn,  but  we  have  better  testimony 
to  the  character  of  Schamyl  and  his  tribes.  Indeed,  a  canon  of 
critiei^m  upon  books  <d  travel  ought  to  be,  that  narrators 
should  narrate,  and  not  discourse  or  report  upon  subjects  which, 
though  collateral  with  their  (omi,  aie  <|uite  as  taniiliar  to 
historical  investigators  in  London  as  to  any  om‘,  in  whatever  part 
ol  the  world,  wliose  knowledge  is  not  derived  from  personal 
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observation.  A  resilient  in  Beyrout,  wlio  has  not  resided  among 
the  Ansjnyeeli,  does  not  necessarily  know  more  of  them  than 
manv  who  have  never  breathed  Eastern  air  ;  nor  is  a  journalist 
iu  Bombay  more  nualified  to  dogiuatize  on  the  aspect  of  China 
than  a  journalist  in  Belgium.  Still  less  does  local  e.xperienco  entitle 
a  maii  to  a  su]>remacy  in  liistorical  disputes.  Thus,  a  European 
inhabitant  of  Shanghae  lately  failed  completely  in  an  attempt  to 
confute  the  reasonings  of  the  ‘Athenanim'  on  a  })oint  connected 
with  Chinese  literature,  esj)ccially  with  Confucius.  When  Mr. 
Duncan  observes  this  rule,  and  writes  as  a  traveller,  he  at  once 
teaches  and  pleases. 

At  some  distance  from  Kars  lies  the  ruined  city  of  Anni,  of 
which  ^Ir.  Duncan  had  not  previously  heard,  and  which  may  be 
sousrht  vainly  on  the  popular  maps.  Before  the  active  cam})aign 
opened,  he  resolved  to  visit  it,  and,  with  an  escort,  crossed  a 
tlowcry  plain,  redolent  with  the  first  perfumes  of  the  Eastern 
.spring,  lie  found  the  remains  to  be  as  remarkable  as  the  ])eo])le 
of  Kars  had  atlirmed  them  to  be.  They  occupied  a  broad 
)»lateau  ri>ing  above  the  streams  of  the  Arp  schai,  and  are  sur- 
nmndeil  with  an  ancient  double  wall,  strengthened  by  high  and 
massive  towers. 

‘Those  walls  arc  ahno.st  j)CiTi‘ct.  Bussing  through  a  ruim^d  gateway, 
onKUuented  with  iigures  in  eoloured  bricks,  wi‘  eainc  on  tlu'  silo  of 
the  city,  which  must  have  been  of  vast  extent.  Not  a  house  is  stand¬ 
ing,  hut  the  streets  can  he  traced  hy  the  regular  positions  of  the  stones 
and  the  aceiiinulatcd  hea}»s  of  ruhhish  where  the  house.s  onee  stood. 
From  this  vast  sea  of  mounds  and  stones,  rise,  in  various  diroetioiis, 
the  remains  of  Christian  ehundies  and  aneient  mosipies.  I  counted 
srveuteen  churches  with  staudiug  walls.  1  wi'ut  over  lour  or  five  of 
them,  au<l  was  surprised  at  their  e.xeelleut  j)re.<erYation  ;  many  might 
l>e  restored  at  no  great  expense  or  truuhle.  Two  that  I  visited  were  of 
cathedral  size,  and  uriiamcuted  with  elegant  carving;  the  whole  ol  tlio 
interior,  including  even  the  columns,  were  eov'ered  with  Ireseo  paint¬ 
ings,  the  outlines  of  which  were  indistinct,  hut  the  eoloui*s,  iu  which 
Mae  ])redoiniuate<l,  were  fresh  aud  vivid.  'I’he  external  arehiteirture 
of  the.so  ehurehos  is  ,sim]»lt*,  heing  planned  in  the  shape  of  a  eross,  and 
elevated  to  a  dome.  Some  are  in  a  more  fantastic  style,  and  belong  to 
no  particular  order.’ — lb.  ]>.  »jO. 

Va.st  catacomh.s  existed  below  tbe.se  remains,  and  Armenian 
inscriptions  on  the  walls  told,  perhaps,  the  tale  of  the  city.  A 
doubtful  tradition  relate.s  that,  during  the  existence  of  the  Creek 
t'iRpire,  Armenia  was  ruled  by  King  Nu.sberwan,  who  held  bi.s 
court  at  Anni.  The  Greeks  waged  war  again.st  this  moimrcli, 
and  destroyed  bis  capital  ;  but  they,  in  their  turn,  were  expelled 
the  Turk.s,  who  ]>artiallv  rebuilt  it.  How<*ver,  when  the 
Bersians  invaded  the  province,  Anni  sank  again,  and  awaits  tbo 
leisure  of  the  Sultan,  who  ha.s  promi.sed  to  restore  it. 
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From  this  interesting  excursion  Mr.  Duncan  rt  turnedto  K;trs 
where  the  troojis  liail  bet  n  reviewed,  and  where  tlie  Itiissiaiis 
were  ilaily  ex|»eeted.  A  column,  indeed,  had  advanced  iVum 
liuinri,  anil  driven  in  the  Turkish  outjK^sts.  Tlie  Anatolian 
annv,  dividc\l  l)etween  two  jealous  chiefs,  might  have  hoeii  siiveii 
hv  concentration,  hut  each  division  acted  in  contempt  of  the  other. 
Si*lim  Piusha,  therefore,  when  iissailed  at  Urzughetii,  could  not 
resist.  His  troops  were  deticient  in  ammunition;  his  arrange¬ 
ments  w’ere  absurd,  and  tw  o  or  three  thousiind  lives  were  sacriticed 
to  his  stupidity.  The  intelligence  ran  with  electric  sw  iftness  from 
town  to  town  throughout  the  wide  arena  of  the  war,  ditiimug 
joy  and  exultation  among  the  Cossiicks,  and  enhancing  the 
jK*nnanent  panic  of  the  Turkish  generals.  Even  the  soldiers  at 
Kars  were  discouraged  ;  they  felt  that  their  incomjH.‘tent  leaders 
might  betray  them  as  they  had  l>etrayed  the  army  of  Patoum; 
but  time  wore  on  ;  descTters  came  over  from  the  enemy,  rein- 
foixvments  arrived,  and  the  summer  saw'  thirtv  thous:ind  ineu 
collected  at  Kars.  Mr.  1  Hincan  s  reminiscences  of  tiiese  roinaiitic 
days  are  dese‘ril>ed  with  pictorial  elfect  ;  but  the  feast  ot  tlie 
P>airamn  brought  more  exciting  events,  fur  the  Pussians  lunl  also 
been  reinforced,  and  it  was  precisely  when  they  w’en*  at  the 
heiglit  of  their  strength  that  the  Ottoman  commander-in-chict 
decideil  uj>on  attacking  theiii. 

t)n  the  1st  of  duly  the  enemy,  quitting  (Jumri,  advanced  to 
the  Oeorgian  frontier,  broke  ground  on  the  Ottoman  territor}', 
and  ))osted  their  advanced  guard  near  Kurukdere  and  other 
villages  within  five  hours’  inarch  from  Kars.  This  was  not  far 
from  the  scene  of  the  last  year’s  encounter,  in  which  the  Turks 
hail  been  defeated.  Nevertheless,  it  w’as  decided  not  to  await 


the  Uussian  attack,  but  to  march  at  once,  and  provoke  a  battle. 
Acc'ordingly,  the  Turks,  nearly  forty  thousand  strong,  set  out  to 
meet  :2S,000  ot  the  enemy,  halting  within  four  miles  of  them. 
In  the  afternoon  of  the  12th  of  July  both  armie  s  were  drawn 
up  in  line  of  battle,  and  were  almost  engaged  when  a  terrific 
thunderstorm  broke  out.  The  Russians  immediately  retired ; 
the  lurks  remained  for  three  hours  in  the  tempest,  but  the 
cmirago  ot  the  Muchir  had  evaporated,  ami  he  refused  to  give 
his  troops  a  second  opportunity. 

rhirty-five  days  elapsed.  The  Turks,  accustomed  to  attack, 
were  dishearteneil  ;  the  Russians,  emboldened  by  their  timidity, 
ventured  on  some  spirited  enterprises.  In  the  meantime  Mr. 
Duncan  relieved  his  ennui  by  w’atching  the  panorama  of  life  in 
the  camp: — 


1  he  |K)st-l>ag  never  failed  to  bring  General  Giiyon  letters  from  all 
of  the  world,  addressed  to  him  hy  individuals,  who,  mistaken  in 
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las  iJentit  V,  Ivlieveil  thoinsolvi*s  rolateil  to  liim.  Sonu'  of  tlioso  letters 
were  verv  eurioiis.  Oiw  from  an  oltl  huly  in  the  south  of  Frauee  im- 
plon.^!  lu'r  beloved  sou,  . I aeviues  tiuyou,  not  to  ti^ht  for  the  j»aj^Mu 
Turks,  but  to  join  his  two  brothers  iu  Alij^eria.  A  letter  from  a  wiue- 
men’hant  iu  Uaris  desired  Fieriv  (luyou,  uow  that  he  was  uj>  iu  the 
world,  to  settle  his  little  aeeouut.  Another  was  written  by  au  indi¬ 
vidual,  who,  under  the  hallueiuatiou  of  having  been  a  sehoolfellow  (»f 
the  j^'iieral’s,  reijnested  him,  iu  memory  of  the  windows  they  had 
broken  tojj^'ther,  and  the  inisehief  they  had  j>erlbrmed  iu  younger  days, 
to  appoint  the  writer  a  eolouel  iu  the  'rurkish  serviee.  T'here  were 
also  letters  frt>m  |H'ople  reipiestiu^  to  know  if  the  Uhristiau  name  of 
the  fiTv'ueral  was  not  Alphonse,  or  .lules,  or  'riunulvuv,  as  the  writers 
had  a  relation  of  that  name,  whom  they  had  no  iloubt  was  the  t luyou 
spoken  of  in  the  newspapers.’ — lb.  p.  1 17. 

At  leiej^th  two  battles  followed  each  other  in  quiek  sncoes,sion, — 
at  Ixiyazid  ainl  at  Kurukdere  ;  and  in  both  the  Turks  were 
defeated.  There  is  an  animated  aceount  of  tlieso  ensjaj/ements 
iu  Mr.  Ihmcans  volumes;  but  they  supply  few’  anecilotes  or 
fraj^uients  for  tpiotation. 

The  defeated  army  of  Kars,  retlueed  by  death,  siekness,  and 
desert it)n  to  a  fourth  of  its  former  strength,  was  not  pursued, 
llad  the  Russians  follow'ed  up  their  advantage,  and  hurled  their 
caviilry  upon  the  ranks  they  had  broken,  the  'rurkish  foree  might 
hare  l>een  annihilated  in  Asia  Elinor;  but  they  ilid  not  even 
jKTsist  iu  a  menacing  attitude.  It  was  obvious  that  tlie  military 
season  was  at  an  end.  The  Ottoman  troops,  instead  of  rallying, 
became  more  demoralized  everyday;  the  soldiers  burietl  their 
deatl  in  abject  grit'f  and  shame  ;  aiul  the  ollicers  turned  round  in 
search  of  a  man  on  whom  to  heap  the  ignominy  of  their  cowardice 
and  inca])acity.  Guyon,  of  course,  w’as  selected,  aiul  for  once  some 
of  the  pashas  acted  in  friendly  concert  to  libel  that  able  ami  gjillant 
leafier.  ‘A  document  w’as  drawn  uj)  and  signed  by  the  -Muchir 
and  his  creatures,  stating  that  all  blame  must  be  attached  to 
General  Guyon,'  wdio  Wius  not  in  command,  and  whose  advice 
W’as  totally  disregarded.  Guvon  might  not  have  beaten  the 
Russi  ans,  but  he  would  not  have  led  the  Turks  to  irretrievable 


ruin.  It  was  impossible,  perhaps,  that  the  army  of  Kars  slioidd 
have  been  victorious  at  Kurukdere.  The  artillery  behavetl  w’ell, 
hut  the  cavalry  charged  right  away  from  the  enemy,  and  the 
infantry  soon  tied.  Most  of  the  siijunior  ofticers  cxj>osed  tlieir 
want  ot  courage,  and  the  foreign  otHcers,  who  to  a  man  actt‘d 
heroically,  had  no  power  to  retrieve,  by  their  authority,  or  their 
example,  the  confusion  of  the  day. 

ith  one  more  passage  from  Mr.  Duncan's  narrative,  wo  will 
close  this  retrospect  of  last  year's  Asiatic  campai^i.  General 
Guyon,  charged  by  the  Turks  with  the  responsibility  of  their 
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<lrlVat,  (ite»l  before  a  luilitarv  tribunal  iu  tlie  Ottoman 
]u»-tinjM>rH.  Mr.  Duncan  observes  : — 

‘  Alb'r  liavlni^  .-iiipporttHl  with  exemplary  I’eiTitiuh;  tlu‘  s>lii:lit>  of 
the  Miichir  ami  of  the  native  pashas,  the  intrigues  of  the  I’oles"'  ami 
the  siTi-ows  of  a  woumled  spirit,  ]>oor  (Inyon  was  now  (loome.l  to 
exi>erienee  unjust  and  ungenerous  treatment  from  the  auth.»riti('>  at 
Stainhoul,  and  to  drink  the  hittiT  eup  of  disappointment  to  its  divi^. 
All  future  <*ommand  was  denied  the  general,  who  was  phu-ed  ujK>n 
half-iKiy.  (biyon  is,  I  believe,  at  the  present  moment  on  his  wav  to 
Ihnnaseus,  when*,  in  the  soeiety  of  his  family,  let  us  hope  that  ho 
will  forgi't  the  frowns  of  fortune  and  the  injusliee  of  the  world. — 

Ih.  p.  ‘iso. 

( I uyon,  however,  was  not  Siicriiiced  to  Turkish  imbecility  alone. 
]\rr.  l>inK:an  does  not  hint  at  other  intiuences  of  the  ‘malefic 
kind  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  Austrian  rejiresentatives  have  power, 
not  onlv  in  the  Divan,  but  in  the  Cabinet.s  of  Paris  and  Jjondon. 
Cluymi,  as  a  patriot  of  llungary,  is  hated  at  Vienna,  t’onse- 
<pu*ntly,  (-.very  etVort  is  made  to  jirevent  his  emidoynient  in 
Turkey,  'rills  is  md  the  only  point  in  which  the  interests  of  the 
allies,  the  interests  of  civilization,  have  been  sacriticed  to  the 
malignant  policy  of  Austria.  In  every  direction  in  whiidi  gieat 
plovers  might  be  raised  against  the  Czar,  German  ilespotism 
easts  its  ominous  sliadi*  across  the  path  ;  it  is  only  now,  at  llio 
(devmth  hour,  that  the  formation  of  an  Italian  or  Polish  hgioii 
has  lM‘t‘n  cuiintonanceil  bv  the  Pritisli  Government.  Put  the 
allies  have  a  great  lesson  to  learn.  Russia  represents  a  juinciple, 
which  is  tliat  of  aggres.sion,  tyranny,  comjnest ;  Rnglaml  and 
Franet*  nominally  re]>resent  prineiple.s,  hut  they  have  sopaiattN-l 
tln'msrlvt's  from  tlieir  cmistituents ;  they  suspect  ami  shun  the 
lilu‘ralism  (d’  Kurojie ;  and  already,  hy  siitVering  Guyon  to  he 
disgraerd,  at  tin'  instigation  of  the  Austrian  ministers,  have 
depriv»‘d  tin*  Turks  id'  their  right  arm  in  Asia.  Let  us  watch 
the  (h‘org  iau  fnmtior;  for  it  is  the  gate  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
through  that  gate,  Russia  has  for  lialf  a  century  oinleavourcd  to 
poss(*<s  horsrlf  of  the  Asiatic  road  to  the  1  >ardanelles.  (.'oii- 
stautiiioph*  itself  is  provisioned  from  the  Asiatic  side  of  the 
I 'osphorus ;  it  has  no  magazines,  and  the  whole  country,  as  lar 
as  .\rah;i-hiirg.a.s,  is  a  wa.ste  which  supplies  nothing  for  the  sus- 
tenama*  ot  the  capital. 

Iu»>  or  tliHM*  advrntiin'rs,  unworthy  of  lliat  nation  wh.icli  has  been  callol 
'  I  hr  ht*!*..  aiul  trar  {'['  l'.un»pc.’ 


Art.  Vll. — lidit/ioua  Lihcrty,  from  a  Chriatian  Volnt  of  Vietc. 
[l)ie  Ivolii^iose  Friheit  voui  Christlichoii  Stiiiuljuinktv.]  A  Letter 
to  J/.  von  Bethmnnu  Jlollircf/,  15y  Ur.  Merle  D’Aiibigne. 
Frankfort-on-Maine.  1  Soi. 

!!.  Letter  from  J/.  X'on  Bcthmann  Holhreq,  Privi/  Councillor  of  the 
Kinq,  Vice-President  of  the  Second  Chamher  of  the  Prussian 
ParliuHientj  and  President  of  the  Kirchentatj,  to  Dr.  Merle 
DAuhitjne.  ‘  Fvangelieal  CMiristemloin,’  February,  1S.3C). 

The  question  of  religions  liberty  in  (Urinany  is  not  yet  settloil, 
cither  as  one  of  fact  or  of  j)rinciple.  Acts  of  persecution — and 
we  cannot  call  them  less — are,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  not  only 
repeated,  but  multiplied,  and  in  a  sj)ii  it  so  resolute  and  unbending 
as  to  give  little  promise  of  a  change  for  the  better.  In  a  former 
article  we  gave  some  sufficiently  painful  cases,  as  authenticated 
hy  the  inquiries  of  J)r.  Steane  and  ^Ir.  Brook,  and  we  were  not 
witliout  hope,  we  confess,  that  the  publication  of  the  personal 
nanative  of  these  gentlemen  might,  by  rendering  it  im))ossible 
any  longer  to  deny  or  ignore  the  alleg(*d  facts,  deter  by  the  very 
sense  of  shame  from  the  repetition  of  them.  AVe  have,  however, 
heeii  disappointed.  The  bloodhounds  of  Idgotry  and  ecclesiasti- 
cisiu  will  neither  abandon  their  pursuit  of  the  simple-hearted 
disciples  of  (dirist,  nor  treat  their  victims  with  diminished 
S('verity.  We  could  readily  cite  many  facts,  but  we  shall  confine 
ourselv(‘s  to  a  single  instance,  which  wo  tak(‘  from  the  j>ages  of 
‘Kvangelical  (diristendom’  for  July,  ISo  t.* 

‘Sen ACM  iir.iuj  lii  ium: — 1vi-:ni:wi:i)  Fi:i:si:cr  no.v. — We  have  received 
several  lett(*rs  relating  to  the  iinprisoimient  of  (‘hrislian  hrethren  at 
lUiekeherg,  the  capital  of  this  priiieipality.  The  following  will  ho 
ivad  with  drep  interest,  and  will  (*xeite  fetdings  ol*  sympathy  fi>r  the 
sutlciVTs,  nut  \nnningh*(l  with  thosi*  (»f  astoni^him'nt  and  indignation 
Jit  the  ileive  intolerance  of  the  ]»erseeutors.  It  may  h(‘  necessary,  in 
onl«T  to  explain  some  sentences  in  them,  to  state  that,  im  the  IDth 
^biy,  Mr,  Hul/mann  was  reipiin'd  hy  the*  magistr.itt*,  acting  as  he  said 
lualer  express  direetiun  from  the  highest  authority,  to  answer  all  in¬ 
terrogations  which  should  he  ])ut  to  him  ;  the  intiuition  of  them  being 
\\\\\\  ineri  mi  note  himself  (tnd  hefrftq  lus  friends,  lie  sai<l  to 
the  magistrate  that  if  anv  crime  ot  a  politi<*al  or  civil  nature  was  lai<I 
to  his  eharg**  he  would  .answer,  hut  that  witli  gri‘at  respe«‘t  he  shmdd 
di'cliiie  to  r(‘ply  to  questions  relating  to  the  religious  nn'ctings  which 
he  had  liehl  with  the  members  of  his  llock.  'fhe  magistrate  then  de- 
•‘‘iied  him  to  take  time  for  rellection  ladorehe  came  to  such  a  resolution, 


An  artl<*l(*  of  similar  tmior  appears  in  the  saii'.c  periodica.l  for  June,  1Sj5. 
— VOL.  X.  Z 
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aiUlini;  that  he  was  instrueteil  to  tell  him  that  if  he  refusL'il  to  aiKs\vi>r. 
vinlciif  turflioi/s  v'ouhl  hr  movlnl  to  ui  oi'ih“r  to  compel  him  ;  and  with 
this  threat  he  was  remanded  to  prison. 

{To  Mr.  Bramiy  Hamburg.*) 

Tuison  ok  RrcKKinair., 
Jnm’  lith,  1S54. 

‘Mv  DKAK  lluOTiiER, —  I  liavc  deferred  writing  to  you  from  a  desire 
to  he  able  to  eommunieato  something  definite  regarding  mv  own 
jH>sition.  'Fo-day  it  is  in  my  power  to  do  so,  having  hut  reeentlv 
rtdurned  from  an  examination  of  two  and  a  half  hours  in  the  dudieial 
Gourt  of  (Mianeery.  Tin*  ])roeurat(U*  there  informed  me  of  the  ]>riiiee’s 
refusal  to  grant  t)ur  petition  lor  the  mitigation  of  our  sentenee,  and 
that  1  would  therelore  havi*  to  aecomjdish  the  four  weeks’  imprison¬ 
ment  awarded  mo  by  the  t>olice,  whieh  term  will  ex])ire  next  Mondav. 
At  the  same  time  my  eontinement  would  be  eontinued,  he  said,  l>y  the 
UplH*^*  t’onrt  of  C’haiuvry,  until  sentenee  had  been  pronouneed  (>n  me 
for  the  pm-formanee  of  elerieal  acts,  but  in  ease  of  my  willingness  to 
confess  to-day  when  and  where  they  were  ]>erformed,  the  sentenee 
woidd  pndably  not  be  delayed  beyond  Monday.  If,  on  the  contrary, 

1  adhered  to  my  refusal,  my  ultimate  })unishment  wouhl  l*e  j)ropor- 
tionately  sevmv.  The  law  must  take  its  eour.se,  elemeney  can  proceed 
alone  from  the  judnee  and  the  government.  My  refusal  to  answer  the 
4pu*stii>ns  of  the  authorities  must  lx*  regarded  as  determined  opposition 
to  tlu‘  law,  a  I’ase  not  likely  to  bespeak  elemeney.  My  rejily  was,  “  I 
regnd  in  this  matter  to  be  unable  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  law, 
but  bt'g  my  eour.se  of  action  may  not  be  interpreted  as  daring,  or  oh- 
stinaev,  but  as  a  neeessarv  result  of  eonseientious  eonvietion.”  “1 
pity  your  infatuation,”  ivplied  the  j>roeurator,  “  for  one  »>f  the  two 
must  yitdd,  ami  the  law  must  Ik)  upheld.  Spiritual  pride  and  the 
desire  to  be  eonsidiM'iMl  a  martyr  are,  1  fear,  the  cause  of  your  intlcxi- 
bility.”  **  1  confess  my  heart  is  not  free  from  pride,”  was  my  answer; 
‘‘ami  1  daily  entreat  (lod  to  give  me  in  its  stead  increasing  hninility ; 
but  the  Almighty  is  my  witness  in  this  matter  neither  ])ride  nor  a 
similar  motiva*  inlluenee  me.”  (^ur  “  confession  of  faith”  w;vs  next 
produced,  ami  the  jpiestion  jmt  to  me,  whether  I  ac(pueseed  in  all  the 
sentiments  it  expres.sed.  My  answer  being  in  the  allirmative,  the 
assessor,  referring  to  the  article  on  the  civil  authorities,  said,  Po  you 
not,  then,  believe  the  lliiekeberg  CJovernment  to  be  divinely  app'unted, 
;iml  do  you  not,  according  to  your  own  tenets,  owe  it  olKMlioneo 
“  In  all  temporal  matters,  yes,  but  not  in  s})iritual  things.”  **  lu 
an>wer  >imple  <piestions  put  to  you  by  the  authorities,”  eontinued  my 
interrogator,  “  is  not  opposed  to  the  Word  of  God.”  1  rei)lied,  ‘‘  Tnuu 
the  M onl  of  (b^d  I  have  actpiirtKl  the  eonvietion  that  the  proceedings 
ot  your  (M»vernment  are  wrong,  and  1  cannot  lend  a  helping  hand  to 
their  prosecution.”  Y4>u  might  remain  in  Hanover,  where  lihcrt} 
is  grante^l  y4»\i,”  retort etl  the  procurator.  This  rej)roof  I  met  hy  s.y'- 
ing.  “Me  ileem  it  our  dutv  to  disseminate  the  truth  as  widely  a> 


*  by  whom  it  was  fonvarded  to  Dr.  Stcaiie. 
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j>ossll)le;  wetlaiv  not  yicl'l  obLvlienee  to  Hiws  wliioli  would  hiiulor  us 
from  iloiiu?  this.” 

M)ii  a  former  occasion  I  had  ox[>resscd  a  tlouht  of  any  charp^os  haviinj^ 
been  catered  against  me.  The  procurator  now  saiil :  **  You  can  havi* 
but  two  reasons  for  cxpressini'  such  doubt ;  citlier  you  arc  conscious 
of  not  havinef  transefressed,  or  you  liavc  a^^rccil  amonu^  yours“lvcs  to 
nwcal  nothing.”  1  doubt  the  charges,”  I  said,  “  Ivcausc  they  have 
never  been  read  to  me  ;  I  am  only  asked  to  confess  something.”  “  I'lu) 
authorities  liave  good  reason,”  lie  replied,  for  supposing  you  have 
transgressed  since  the  issue  of  the  edict,  and  your  deportment  confirms 
the  suspicion.  j>esuh»s,  in  any  case,”  lu'  added,  “  you  ileserve  punish¬ 
ment  for  having  transgressed  the  Church  laws  of  ISl  f.  Your  own 
jierverseiie.ss,  not  the  liibh*,  is  the  cause  of  your  silence.”  I  saiil . 
“  There  are  cases  when  wi‘  are  not  calk'd  upon  t»)  answer  ;  .Jesus  gave 


no  aii.nwer  to  Ihlate.” 

‘These,  my  dear  friend,  are  the  leading  points  of  an  inti'rview  which, 
as  I  mentioned  above,  lasted  two-and-a-half  hours.  I  (‘iitcn'd  the 
court  with  fear  and  trembling;  now  1  h‘t*l  grati'ful  for  having  been 
enabled  to  speak  with  composure,  yet  without  rest*rve.’ 


To  show  the  admirable  spirit  in  which  these  trials  arc  borne, 
we  give  the  following  short  extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Uolzmann 
to  Dr.  Steane,  dated  from  prison  on  the  Ttli  of  June,  bSoT. 

^If  1  now,  dear  brotlu'r,  tell  you  something  about  our  condition  in 
[»rison,  I  will  not  say  anything  concerning  tiie  many  discomforts  which 
iire  eomit'cted  therewith,  but  only  assure  you  that  the  jiromiscs  of  the 
Lord  have  been  made  3'ea  and  amen  to  us.  1 1  is  goodin'ss  has  been 
upon  us  and  his  kindness  has  quiekeiu'd  our  souls.  Without  .li‘sus 
heaven  coukl  not  make  us  happy,  but  evi'ry  jdaci*  and  condition,  even 
the  narrow  prison,  brings  us  joy  and  blessedness  if  II  is  presence  In* 
with  us.  'riie  days  of  our  abode  here,  though  to  the  natural  (*ve  they 
often  appear  sad,  are  a  tiling  of  discipline  for  us  iu  wbieli  the  Lonl 
desins  to  bh‘ss  us.  Mav  lie  then  aeeomjilisli  in  us  ami  through  u.s 
His  wise  and  graeious  designs  for  the  building  uji  and  strengthening 
ol  our  faith,  for  the  good  of  His  house,  ami  lor  the  honour  ol  liis 
name!  d’iien  slndl  we  praise  Him  through  all  eternity  tor  this  sea.soii 
of  SUlkTillg.’ 

That  which  ])articul:u‘lv  ntilicts  us  is  that  measures  ot  a  similar 
character  to  these  aiu  still  ado])ted  in  .some  parts  ot  JVus.sia, 
a  country  from  which  wc  had  expected  better  things.  Indeed, 
it  is  now’  some  years  since  Frederic  \V  illiam  expressly  promi.sed 
to  Mr.  Barnartl,  then  American  ambassador  at  Jierlin,  that  a 
conces.sion,  or  act  of  toleration,  like  that  enjoyeil  by  the  old 
Lutherans,  should  be  granted  to  the  Jlaptists.  I  he  dilliculty, 
however,  has  liecn  to  get  the  ])romise  executed.  In  an  interview 
"ith  which  Me.ssrs.  (Jncken,  Sehautller,  and  Li'hmann,  w’cre 
hiVoured  hy  his  ^lajesty  on  the  1 0th  ot  *Ianuary  last,  the  king 
i>  rc‘p()|'t(j(l  (q  have  said, — ‘  I  am  amazed  to  tind  this  has  not  ye*t 
taken  place;  I  thought  the  matter  had  been  uttemled  to  long 
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since.  Religious  persecution  is  entirely  opposed  to  iny  convic¬ 
tion  ;  and,  independently  of  iny  conviction,  I  deem  it  unwise. 
It  is  also  <|uite  opposed  to  the  former  procedure  of  Prussia.*  Mr. 
Oncken  having  intimated  that  the  promise  madtj  to  Mr.  Barnard 
had  been  ‘  an  occasion  of  joy  and  gratitude  to  thous;\nds  of 
churches  in  America/  the  king  rejoined,  ^  Yes,  T  repeat  my  regret 
at  th»‘  course  hitherto  ])ursued.  I  was  first  informed  of  these 
things  hy  my  amhas.siidor,  Chevalier  Bunsen,  in  London,  and  of 
the  amazement  and  indignation  they  had  called  forth  in  Kngland. 
I  am  annoyed  at  proceedings  so  contrary  to  my  conviction.  1 
care  lud  what  judgment  is  ])asscd  upon  my  opinions,  hut  1  do 
not  like  to  he  considered  responsible  for  that  which  is  utterly 
oppo.sed  to  my  principles.  Well,  I  have  your  statement,  I  sliall 
atteinl  to  it.  1  am  astonished  nothing  further  has  done  in 


this  matter,  and  I  shall  now  make  it  my  own  case.**  In  word.s 
nothing  can  lu‘  more  satisfactory  than  this,  and  we  tender  his 
Prussian  Majesty  our  thanks  for  sucli  gracious  declarations  ;  hut 
what  .shall  we  s:\y  when  it  is  found  that  no  deeds  follow  them  ? 
There  are,  of  cour.so,  two  possible  solutions  of  this  ])henomenoii ; 
either  that  the  king  is  insincere,  and  does  not  mean  what  he>;)ys, 
or  tlnit  he  is  counteracted  hv  iiiHuences  which  he  is  md  able  to 

V 

overcome.  The  former  of  these  we  do  not  suspect  for  a  moment; 
the  real  impediment,  no  doubt,  lies  in  a  different  (|uarter,  and 
in  a  <[uarter,  we  may  add,  which  it  is  far  from  difficult  to  indi¬ 
cate.  Tlie  root  of  the  mischief,  we  are  sj\tistied,  is  to  he  tound 
among  the  clergy  of  the  United  Church  of  Prus.sia,  who  will  not 
allow,  if  they  can  help  it,  any  extension  of  religious  liberty. 
niotiv(‘s  of  thc.se  reverend  eccle.siastics  are  palpable  enough,  witli- 
out  anyexerci.se  either  of  conjuration  or  uncharitahleness ;  hut 
it  is  not  a  little  mortifying  to  us  that  an  unconstitutional  and 
intangible  hovly  should  he  able  thus  to  set  the  government  at 
detianct*.  and  it  can  scaretdy  he  le.ss  than  mortifying  to  the  sove¬ 
reign  ot  Pni.ssia  to  find  his  ])ower  dwindle  in  his  grasp  to  anitio 
shad  ow,  and  himself,  in  the  t‘ves  of  Kurope  and  the  Wi^rhl,  made 
the  'juippet  ot  a  tew  black -gowned  gentlemen  behind  the  thnnio. 
Ihe  responsibility,  however,  of  the  persecuting  measures  adopted, 
ho  shoidd  rememher,  attacli(»s  to  him  still ;  this  ho  cannot  shift, 
since  the  measures  are  taken  in  his  name,  and  enfon'cd  by  his 
authority.  His  kindness  in  .sending  ten  thalers  to  pay  the  tine  to 
which  a  Jfaptist  had  been  subjectedf  is  undoubtedly  amiable, 
hut  this  will  not  i*xcuse  him  for  allowing  the  existence  ot  the 
jxdice  regulation  umhu*  which  the  tine  has  been  inflicted. 

As,  unhap[dly,  on  the  one  hand,  acts  of  religious  persectitiea 

*  Evau^tdind  ri»ri>t<‘ndoin,  March, 

t  Letter  of  tile  Kcv.  (J.  \V.  Lehmann,  in  the  hapti>t  AFannal  fnr  1^53. 
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continue,  so  on  the  other,  we  are  glad  to  say,  the  discussion 
rcsjKXting  religious  liberty  continues  also.  This  discussion  coin- 
luenccd,  as  some  of  our  readers  may  recollect,  with  a  paper  put 
fortli  by  a  body  of  Christian  gentlemen  of  various  countries  who 
met  at  Homburg  in  185*1,  and  have  thence  been  familiarly 
known  as  the  Homburg  Conference.  They  asserted  broadly  the 
principle  that  religious  liberty — a  liberty  to  act  and  teach  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  own  judgment  in  religion — is  the  natural  right  of  every 
man.  In  this  they  were  certainly  far  from  carrying  with  them 
the  general  sentiment  of  German  Christians,  and  on  this  ground 
issue  Inus  at  length  been  publicly  joined  with  them  by  men  of  no 
mean  eminence.  Foremost  was  the  pious  and  estimable  noble¬ 
man,  Count  Albert  de  Pourtales,  some  time  Prussian  envoy  to 
this  country,  and  one  of  those  deputed  to  convey  the  sympathies 
of  Protestant  Europe  t^)  the  Madiai.  In  a  letter  addressed  to 
Dr.  Merle  D’Aubigne,  who  had  been  s])okesman  for  the  deputa¬ 
tion  of  the  Hombui'g  Conference  at  the  meeting  of  the  Kir- 
chentag  at  Berlin,  ho  strongly  objects  to  so  comprehensive 
a  proposition,  and  explicitly  maintains  that  it  is  for  Chris¬ 
tians  to  claim  liberty  only  for  Christianity.  Having  noticed 
this  j)amphlet  in  our  former  article  we  shall  resume  the  con- 
trovei*sy  at  this  point,  and  trace  its  course  to  the  present 
pcriixl.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  Hr.  Merle  D’Aubignd 
would  leave  do  Pourtjdes  unanswered ;  but,  inasmuch  as  the 
count,  though  generally  known  to  be  the  writer,  had  not  aj^pended 
his  name  to  his  letter,  Dr.  Alerle  D’Aubignd  adilre.ssed  himself  to 
M.von  Bethmann  Hollweg,  a  distinguished  man  of  the  same  party, 
and  president  of  the  Kirchentag.  This  letter  has  brought  forth 
a  brief  but  pregnant  reply  from  M.  von  Bethmann  Hollweg,  and 
here  for  the  present  the  correspondence  terminate.s,  the  whole 
ami  every  }>art  of  it  having  been  conducted  in  a  spirit  highly 
courteous  and  Christian. 

The  objections  of  Count  de  Pourtales  to  the  j)ro]x>sition  that 
religious  liberty  is  the  natural  right  of  every  man  are  mainly 
two  ;  first,  that  this  is  rather  a  philosoidncal  or  political  than  a 
Christian  principle  ;  and  secondly,  that  it  wouhl  involve  liberty 
for  error  as  well  as  truth,  which  Christians  ought  not  to  msk.  To 
the  former  of  these  objections  Dr.  Merle  D’Aubigne  replies  in  the 
following  terms  : — 

*  In  fiict,  the  fundamental  principle  of  religion  in  tlm  eomjdetc 
do|x‘ndcnee  in  which  man  finds  himself  on  the  Infinite  Being.  I  he 
of  Ood^  this  is  what  Adam  overthrew  by  his  lall,  and  w’hieh 
•h*sus  Christ  came  to  re-establish  by  redemption.  The  (lospel  reeo- 
tjnizes,  undoubtedlv,  other  rights — it  establishes  the  authority  of  princes 
and  magistrates;  hut  it  is  in  making  them  subordinate  to  the  authority 
of  Bod  and  of  His  word.  To  pretend  to  place,  in  any  degree,  the 
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rfli;;ii)\is  con^c*u‘'aoe  oi*  man  under  the  authority  oi'  a  rmile 
another  man — is  to  do.  above  all,  an  anti-ehristian  aet.  No  doul>t 
sueh  an  error  is  al>o  injurious  to  human  order,  lly  wcakeniui;  the 
ri|iht  of  (lod,  you  weaken  every  seeondary  authority,  and  Rartieularly 
that  of  juinces  ;  it,  therefore,  beeomes  an  anti-politieal  aet.  But  it  is 
as  an  anti-rebj^ious  aet  that  this  eriHu*  ap[»ears  to  me  most  strikiii^^. 
Christianity  teaehes  that  (lod  has  over  the  conseienee  of  man  soverei.,ni 
and  exclusive  rii^l'.ts.  If  some  man  i>retend  to  say  to  a  human  soul, 
“  (live  an  account  to  me !”  does  he  not  jdace  himself,  by  so  doin^,  in 
tlie  positioii  of  an  usurper,  aec«>rdin<^  to  the  order  (»f  Divine  thini's: 
(lod  has  said,  ‘‘ 'riuui  shalt  have  no  other  (lods  before  Me.”  Thus, 
from  the  complete  dependence  of  our  so\d  in  lespeet  to  (lod,  results 
immediately  and  necesuirily  its  complete  independence  in  re>]*ect  to 
man.  Ollierwise,  mi^ht  not  the  commands  of  man  be  constantly 
opposeil  to  those  of  (lod 

The  sccoml  objection  is  thus  treated  : — 

‘  But  it  will  be  said,  to  ask  for  freedom  of  cvuisciimec  for  citizens— 
peaceable  and  well-conducted,  it  is  true — but  mistaken  in  opinion, 
would  not  this  bv*  favonrini;  ami  strenj^tbeniiuj:  mTor  r  I  do  not  think 
so;  imleevl,  I  think  <pnte  the  contrary  :  the  best  means  of  eonfmnin" 
fanatical  obstinacy  in  sneb  as  are  in  error  is  to  ])erseente  thorn  ;  and 
the  best  means  to  brir.i!^  them  to  listen  to  tlu*  truth  is  to  show  them 
kindne  SS. 

‘  Thv*  author  of  the  pamphh't  ap]H’ars  alarmed  at  the  lilu'rty  that 
would  not  stop  at  the  various  Christian  sects,  and  which  would  he  also 
claimed  even  in  favour  of  tleistieal  doctrines.  Deist  eonventielos  are 
not  miieh  to  he  I’eared,  and  alon;j^  time  will  elapse  before  we  shall  hoar 
of  rolii;it*ns  nu  etiuix^^  presided  over  by  M.  Sue.  l>ut  if  persons  imbued 
with  tleistieal  viiuvs,  and  rejoetin^  serupnlonsly  everything  that  may 
be  otmtrarv  to  moralitv  ami  public  feelin;^.  should  so  seriouslv  entc'rtaiu 
their  d  eisin.  as  to  experience  the  want  of  meeting  together  to  worshii) 
their  tliviuity,  wonhl  it  not  he  better  for  them  and  lor  otluTs,  than  if 
they  were  to  continue  to  live  in  practical  atheism  ?  I  ]U*efer  a  super¬ 
stitious  worship,  like  that  of  tin*  Koman  Catholics — a  deislieal  one, 
like  that  of  the  Kationalists  or  Naturalists — to  none.’ 

M.  von  Botlnnann  Ifollwog  coininoncos  his  argument  by  a  re¬ 
ference  to  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  to  which  it  must  bo  admitted. 
Dr.  Merle  D’Aubigne  had  not  referred.  He  thus  puts  the 
cpiestion : — 

^  ‘  It.  bclor«*  all,  1  a>k  of  you,  AVh.at  saith  the  AVord  of  (iod  on 
ludigimis  Idherty  ? 

I  eanuut  coniine  myself  to  the  Now  Testament  alone,  hut  .de'uld 
take  I'lpially  into  eonsid*erati('n  the  ()M,  in  which,  agreeably  with  you, 
1  do  not  reei»gnise  the  sentene<.*s  of  a  narrow  Judaism,  but  the  A\onl 
id  (lod.  1  tind,  then,  that  nndor  the  eeonomv  of  the  ancient  dispins^a- 
tion,  lioli^ious  LilnTty  was  at  zero,  heeanse  (lod  had  conlerreil  hi^ 
di\ine  otHee  ol  jnd^e  i»n  the  peo]>le  whom  lie  had  chosen.  1  lueunot 
i  emonstrateto  yon  that  it  is  only  hy  this  we  can  justifv  the  cruel  miu 
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in  whioli  that  ])Ooj»lo  coiuiucroil  the  land  oi*  C’anaan  irom  its  former 
iiiliabitauts — the  cutting  otV  from  the  miilst  of  Israel  every  soul  that 
forsook  the  Lord,  and  many  other  things  of  that  sort.  You  will  ohjeet 
to  me  that  those  were  merely  the  ri«;hts  of  TMieoeraey  ;  and  sinee  its 

— tlnit  is  to  say,  under  the  now  dis])ensation — all  those  things  have 
ceased  to  he  a}>|)lieahle.  Ihit  it  does  not  appear  that  the  (piestion  I'an 
Ih‘  so  easily  disposed  of.  For,  in  the  lirst  }>laee,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  argument  of  Hugo  (Irotins  eouhl  he  here  hnnight  Ibrward — viz., 
that  nothing  ordained  or  permitted  hy  the  law  of  Moses  can  he  ahso- 
lutelv  op])osed  to  the  will  of  Ood — whence  follows  immediately  for  the 
Christian  the  denial  of  that  as.sertion  of  our  [)olitieal  philoso[)hers,  that 
ndi'dous  lil)tTtv  is  the  eommon  right  of  humanitv.* 

Now,  certainly,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  taking  the  tes- 
timonv  of  the  Old  'J'cstainent  as  wadi  as  the  New,  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  ])oint  in  band.  The  Hiblo  is  one,  and  for  the  rule 
of  our  conduct,  it  assuredly  must  be  taken  as  a  wdiolo.  Ihit, 
compact  as  the  argument  here  derived  from  the  Old  Testament 
ijeeins,  we  think  it  entirely  fallacious,  and  we  do  so  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reasons.  In  the  first  ]daco,  whatever  the  import  of  the 
ancient  economy  may  have  been,  and  without  at  ])resent  raising 
any  question  on  this  point,  it  is  obviously  of  too  partial  aiul 
limited  a  character  to  authorize  any  conclusion  respecting  man¬ 
kind  at  large.  Even,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  admitting  it  to 
be  true  that  ‘  Ciod  had  conferred  his  divine  oflice  of  judge  on  the 
people  whom  he  had  chosen,'  it  was  on  them  only  that  he  coii- 
terred  it,  and  on  them  only  in  relation  to  tliemselve.s.  If,  under 
this  system,  ‘religious  liberty  was  at  zero'  in  »Iudea,  it  certainly 
was  nut  restricted  by  it  anywdiere  else.  Not  from  tlie  condition 
ot  the  dew%  consequently,  can  the  condition  of  the  race  be  inferred. 
Or,  if  any  inference  at  all  can  be  draw  n  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
It  is  in  direct  oj)po.sition  toM.  vonBethmann  llolhvog'sconclu.sion — 
namely,  that  since  religious  liberty  was  annihilated  among  the 
iiebrews  by  a  .special  (livine  arrangement,  it  must  have  had  a 
place  among  the  natural  rights  of  mankind.  If  it  had  not,  it 
could  not  have  required  .a  special  arrangement  to  extinguish  it. 

To  our  minds  nothing  can  be  more  <leceptive  than  the  maxim 
of  (hotius,  by  means  of  which  M.  von  Bethmann  Hollweg  w'ould 
give  a  universal  a})plicability  to  Hebrew  law'.  ‘  Nothing  ordained 
or  permitted  by  the  law  of  Mosc.s,'  says  that  eminent  critic,  ‘  can 
be  absolutely  opposed  to  the  w'ill  of  (Jod.'  If  this  be  understood 
to  mean  that  nothing  appointed  or  permitted  by  the  law'  of  Moses 
can  he  oppo.sed  to  the  will  of  Clod  in  all  places  and  at  all  times 
it  is  no  doubt  true,  and  as  harmle.s.s  as  it  is  true,  all 
such  things  having  of  course  been  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God 
when  and  w  here  they  w'cre  ap))ointed  or  jiermitted  ;  but  if  it  l.)C 
understood  (as  M.  von  Bethmann  Hollweg  seems  to  umlerstand 
it),  to  mean  that  all  that  was  ever  apfMjinted  or  i)erinitted  by  the 
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law  ot  Musos  UKiy  l>c  ln'M  agroeable  to  the  will  ot  (lod  in  even’ 
country  an<l  in  every  age,  nothing  can  be  inure  talse.  C’an  any¬ 
thing  be  more  manitestly  illogical  or  ])rejK>.steruus  than  the 
int’en*nce,  that  because  Jewish  magistrates  were  authorized  to 
stoiit)  id<»lators  and  Sabbath  brcak(‘rs  to  death,  thorrture  all 
magistnites  throughout  the  world  were  authorized  to  do  so  too? 
Jewish  judges  had  a  warrant  ;  what  warrant  had  the  pagan  t 
lint  sup[)ose  that,  tor  the  si\ke  of  argument,  we  allow 
M.  von  Hethmann  to  maintain  his  conclusion,  where  then  wiil 
he  tinil  himself^  First  of  alh  he  pleases  himself  with  ‘denying 
the  assertion  of  our  jiolitical  philosophers,  that  religious  liberty 
is  the  eommou  right  of  humanity  hut  assuredly  he  cannot 
stop  tlieii*.  The  Jewish  knv,  allowing  it  for  the  moment  to  relate 
to  religion,  not  cudy  refuses  religious  liherty,  hut  punishes,  and 
jnmishes  with  death,  religious  diversity  ;  and  von  Bethinaniiy 
if  he  atlirms  the  apjdieability  of  the  law,  must  certJiinly  carry 
out  the  inie  part  of  it  as  well  as  the  other.  On  such  a  principle, 
wc  should  arrive  at,  not  merely  the  }>ermissihility,  hut  the. 
obligatoriue.ss  of  persecution,  and  of  ])ersociition  to  death ;  and 
we  might,  under  the  blessed  name  of  religion,  s}>eedily  convert 
the  world  into  a  literal  Aceldama,  a  tield  of  blood. 

This,  then,  is  the  lirst  reason  why  wa  cannot  iillow  the  appliai- 
tion  of  the  law'  of  Moses  to  the  (jiiestion  of  the  natural  rights  cf 
mankind;  that  so  peculiar  and  limited  a  dispensation  cannot 
authorize  a  conclusion  as  to  the  condition  of  the  race.  Uur 
second  leason  is,  that  we  do  not  regard  the  law  of  Moses  as 
relating  to  vclujlon  at  all.  Let  us  explain  ourselves.  The 
lsraoliti>h  nation,  as  we  conceive  the  matter,  was  separated  from 
the  other  nations  of  the  world,  in  order  to  ]>rovide  fiU'  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  ritual  economy,  illustrative,  as  a  body  of  type.s,  of  the 
coming  dovelo[)ment  of  mercy  to  mankind.  For  this  }>urpose 
they  were  m'co.ss;uily  placed  under  direct  divine  authority,  aiul 
laid  umler  tlie  obligixtion  of  manifold  precepts  ami  injunciious, 
to  ho  enforceil  by  the  magistrate  on  God’s  behalf;  all,  however, 
was  subservient  and  conducive  to  the  grand  design  of  the  economy 
itselt,  w  lncli  w’a.s  es.sontially  and  exclusively  ty})ical.  Now'  a  tyjK) 
consists  ol  physical  objects  and  secular  actions  (one  or  several)  so 
arranged  as  to  he  iliustrative  of  evangidical  facts  or  religious 
exercises.  Thus  in  siicrltice,  we  have  an  altar,  a  priest,  a  victim,  au 
act  ot  otiering ;  nothing  in  this  group  being  religious — every¬ 
thing,  on  the  contrary,  being  eitlier  physical  or  secular,  only  the 
whole  being  .so  arranged  as  to  he  illustrative  of  the  great  siu  ritice 
h‘r  sins.  Sucli  as  the  particular  act  of  sacrifice  was,  was  also  the 
entire  Hebrew  ritual  ami  dispensation.  It  was  not  in  any  manner 
i‘r  d<»groo  a  ilisponsation  of  religion,  hut  of  secular  elements  fitted 
to  shadow  torth  religion  ;  the  w'orking  of  it  out  neither  conslitutod 
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religion  nor  roiiiiirod  it,  nor  was  tlio  nogloct  or  violation  of  it  in 
anvrcspoct  an  act  of  irreligion,  Imt  of  disolx'dience  inoroly  to  that 
sN’stciii  of  iinmoiliato  divine  government  on  which  the  ty]>ical 
arrangomonts  were  founded,  and  by  which  they  were  maintained. 

It  is  upon  this  view  of  the  ancient  dispensation,  of  tlie  justice 
of  which  we  liave  no  doubt,  that  we  l)ase  our  assertion  already 
made,  that  the  law  of  Moses  re(piired  nothing  as  religious,  and 
punished  notliing  as  irreligious.  Kven  idolatry,  as  punished  by 
it,  was  ])unished  not  as  an  act  of  irreligion,  but  as  one  of 
disloyalty.  And  although  some  of  the  usual  outward  acts  of 
false  religion  were,  under  the  pectdiar  circumstances,  restrained, 
no  restriction  was  put,  even  by  the  Jewish  law,  u})on  those  great 
affections  of  the  mind  in  whicli  true  religion  and  false  essentially 
consist.  The  declaration,  ‘  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  (lod, 
and  Him  only  .shalt  thou  serve,’  as  a  part  of  the  law  of  Mo.ses, 
must  be  understood  in  a  moditied  sense,  not  as  referring  to  the 
primary  relation  between  Ood  and  man,  but  to  the  secondary 
relation  between  the  Isratdite  and  the  (Jod  of  Israel.  To  love  and 
serve  CJod  as  the  national  sovereign  every  Hebrew  apart  was 
bound  by  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Lord  who  had  chosen  Abraham 
for  his  friend,  and  the  descendants  of  Abraham  for  his  peo})le, 
and  this  obligation,  in  various  forms  and  by  various  penaltit‘.s,  was 
to  bo  enforced  by  the  Jewish  magistrate  ;  but  to  love  and  serve 
Crod  as  their  maker  and  governor,  was  required  by  the  moral  law 
of  all  mankind  as  well  as  the  Jew,  and  it  was  not  for  the  Jewish 
magistrate  in  any  way,  either  to  enforce  obedience  to  this  law, 
or  to  punish  the  violation  of  it.  Jdberty  of  conscience,  or  of 
religion,  was  thus,  even  in  Judea,  left  absedutely  untouched. 

^\  bile  we  thus  think  that  ^I.  von  J^ethmaim’s  argument  from 
the  ancient  dispensation  entindy  fails,  we  canind  .say  that  we  arc 
at  all  .surprised  at  the  employment  of  it.  It  grows  but  too  natu¬ 
rally  out  of  an  erroneous  sentiment  still  widely  Indd,  and  the 
prolific  parent  of  many  minor  errors.  ’J'he  Hebrew  nation  Ims 
l>eMi  cxten.sively  regarded  as  constituting  the  church  of  Hod,  and 
the  Hebrew  polity  as  altogether  a  ndigioiis  system.  ’Fliis  being 
a'lmitted,  some  colour  of  ])lausibility  at  least  is  given  to  the  state¬ 
ment  of  M.  von  Ikdhmann,  that,  at  one  time  at  least,  human 
authority  had  a  ]dace  in  the  church  and  in  mattei*s  of  religion, 
‘Ood  having  conferred  his  divine  otlice  of  judge  on  his  people.* 
"fhat  this  argument  cannot  Ikj  repelled  in  any  other  way  than 
that  which  we  have  taken  we  do  not  affirm,  luit  in  our  judgment 
It  is  in  this  manner  re[)elled  most  completely  and  effectually. 

^roin  the  old  dispensation  M.  von  Hetlimann  passes  to  the 
ROW,  and  pn^ents  to  us  his  thoughts  in  the  following  manner 


And  if  we  consider  more  exactly  the  economy  of  the  new  dispensa¬ 
tion,  it  is  undoul>tccllv  evident  that  the  Church  of  the  (lospcl  is  right 
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ill  ()j»j»ositiou  to  the  (’huivh  ol  the  Law  (the  Kuiiiish),  to  address  her- 
Kell' to  the  liherty  within  when  i>roehiiining  salvation,  and  toivjeel  ihe 
Coyr  ros  intrarc  of  the  latter,  as  one  of  those  many  confusions 
which  have  l>een  made  hetweeii  the  old  and  new  dispensations.  Rut 
if,  aeeordini^  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostles  and  lleformers,  nia^ds- 
trates  have,  even  under  the  new  dispensation,  a  divine  commi>si».n,uiul 
t‘S|Hvially  that  of  maintaining^  the  law  of  (Jod,  then  arises  the  «]ih*stion, 

Is  it  the  whole  law  r  and  if  it  is  hut  a  part,  what  is  that  part 'flie 
lieformers  were  of  ojdnion  that  this  commission,  intrusted  hy  Gcxl 
to  the  civil  ma^^istrate,  had  reference  to  the  law  entire,  and  to  the 
first  as  well  as  to  the  second  table  of  the  Decaloij^uc  ;  and  the  punish- 
ment  of  Servetiis  fully  shows  that  t'alvin  adopted  that  opinion 
in  eanust.  As  for  Luther,  not  only  did  he  recoil  before  such  a  cunso‘- 
(|uenee  of  his  ‘Theses,’  hut  his  writings  contain  indications  of  what 
is  the  eoiTCct  view  of  the  matter;  hut  even  from  him  it  is  i-asy  to^ec 
that  that  brilliant  e]»oeh  of  tuir  Church  was  Ity  no  nu'ans  enli^ditened 
on  those  <piestions.  lK*re,  then,  is  a  ]>rohlem,  the  solution  of  which 
is  yet  to  he  found.  It  is  a  jirohlem  which  seems  to  nu*  to  he  of  those 
which  cannot  hi*  unravelled  Vuit  hy  facts,  and  which  remind  one  that, 
as  llollman  said  in  his  sermon  to  the  Kirchentai;*,  ‘‘  ^fhe  rinirdi  of  the 
(lospel  is  Old}'  at  its  hc^inniu;j^,  and  has  a  o^rcat  future  Ixdoiv  it.” 
What  pri‘ced<s  will  justify  this  avowal.  I  seek  the  solution  rather 
than  ]K)>sess  it.’ 

Ainialdc  and  ])raiscworthy  as  is  the  IVankness  with  which 
^1.  von  Ilethinann  confes.ses  his  inability  to  solve  tlie  prohlem 
he  has  Ik  ro  state<l — a  jnirely  fictitious  problem,  liy  the  way,  hut 
of  this  more  jue.sently — we  cannot  but  think  it  a  pitiable  spec¬ 
tacle  to  see  a  man  of  so  much  genuine  piety,  |)hilo.sop]ncal  tul- 
tun‘,  and  social  iniluence,  involved  in  hopeless  perplexity  on  so 
grand  ;ind  vital  a  ipie.stion.  lie  really  does  not  know,  it  sccins, 
and  is  not  able  to  h>rm  an  opinion  as  to  what  }»art  of  the  law*  ot 
(  lO<  1  Iho  magistrate  has  a  divine  commission  to  enforce;  and  he 
thinks  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era 
is  too  soon  to  dett'rmine  this  point.  Aiul  yet  for  want  of  its  being 
jiroperly  si'ttled,  and  pending  its  allegc»l  uncertainty,  many  of 
the  rulers  of  the  earth  have  been,  and  are,  wielding  their 
mormons  piuver  with  a  resolute  ami  reckless  ferocity,  tilling  the 
habitations  of  men  witli  lamentation,  and  siiturating  the  soil  of 
the  eru  th  with  blood.  Clf  all  great  social  (piestions,  we  think  that 
it^  is  time  this  at  lea.st  was  settled  ;  and  that  .such  men  as 
Aon  IV'thmann  llollwcg  could  not  do  a  better  service  to  their 
country  than  by  ajiplying  themselves  to  the  solution  of  it  with  on 
iiicrgy  betou*  which  every  dilViculty  should  give  way. 

M.  Von  Lethmann,  however,  as  he  goes  on  to  inform  us.  is  not 
wholly  in  the  dark  : — 

*  llewowr,  what  fidhiws  has  Ik  come  evident  to  me.  tied  caunct 
<.oiiliadict  Him.«*elf.  C'enscipiciitly,  cvtii  in  charging  tla'  Clmrch 
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un«lor  the  new  ilispensatioii  witli  the  ]>reaclnii2^  of  salvation,  and  the 
iiKuristrate,  or  the  State,  with  the  inaintenanee  oi’  the  law,  lie  e.innot 
wish  that  the  latter  should  oppose  the  Divine  work  ol‘  the  liiriner.  It 
cannot  he,  that  in  the  name  ot*  the  same  (lod,  souls  should  he  invited 
in  charity  and  gentleness  to  approaeh  unto  Him,  and  at  the  same  time 
driven  to  Him,  and  eonst  rained  hy  lire  and  sword;  and  as  his  supreme 
aim  is  the  salvation  of  souls  hy  means  of  the  Hospel,  it  is  neeessary 
that  the  law,  most  undouhtedly  the  execution  of  tlie  law  hy  a  human 
[wer,  should  yield. 

‘  In  giving  to  the  Chureh  the  charge  of  ]n*(‘aehing  “  l»e  ye  recon¬ 
ciled  to  Hod,”  ho  must  have  taken  from  the  magistrate  the  charge  of 
maintaining  the  tirst  table  of  the  law,  regarding  the  relations  of  man 
with  Hod.  Wherefore,  no  more  ailto-da-fes.’ — Ih.  ]>.  ol. 

Wliy,  this  i.s  well  said,  M.  voii  Hethinaim,  and  is  certainly  a  ]>arb 
of  the  truth ;  only,  instead  of  saying,  \Yith  yon,  that  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  Clospel  ministry  proves  that  Clod  ‘  must  have  taken 
from  the  magistrate  the  charge  of  maintaining  tin'  tirst  tnhlo  of 
the  law,  regarding  the  relations  of  man  with  (lod,'  we  should  say 
it  rests  on  tlie  hiusis  that  God  never  gave  to  the  magistrate  any 
such  charge  at  all.  ‘  Wlierefore,  no  more  anto-da-fes  !’  That’s 
uohle.  But  why  then  any  more  lines  and  imprisonments  ?  J  f  the 
supposed  authority  of  the  magistrate  has  ceased,  how  can  the  one 
he  jiistilied  more  than  the  other  ?  Vet  the  principle  within 
sight  ot  which  this  writer  thus  obviously  comes,  is  subjected  by 
him  to  two  restrictions  ;  the  one  arising  from  an  alleged  right  of 
the  .state  to  guard  public  morals,  which  are  inseparably  linked 
with  religion  ;  and  tlie  other  from  a  certain  ‘  guardianship  of  the 
State  in  favour  of  the  evangelical  church,^  which,  on  some  nnas- 
sigued  ground,  ho  confesses  himself  constrained  to  admit.  We 
do  not  .S(‘e  the  force  of  cither  of  tiiese  arguments.  As  to  tlu;  alleged 
‘guardianship  of  the  State  in  favour  of  the  evangelical  clmrcli,’ 
the  theory  is  evidently  not  commensurate  with  the  ground  it  ha.s 
to  cover.  It  clearly  overlooks  the  fact  that  human  magistracy  is 
a  tiling  tar  more  extensive  than  the  evangeli(*al  church,  and 
Ignores  the  inevitable  inference,  that  if  a  religious  guardianship 
ot  any  amount  be  conferred  on  tlie  magistrate  as  sucli,  it  will  in 
the  great  majority  of  in.stances  be  employed  ratlier  against  than 
in  favour  of  Christianity. 

As  ti>  the  concern  of  the  state  with  public  morals,  and  so 
•indirectly  with  religion,  wc  an.swer  in  tlie  mo.st  mnpialiticd  terms, 
that  We  do  not  admit  that  magistrates,  whatever  commi.s.sion 
they  may  have  received  from  God,  hav(^  evor  locelved  trom  him 
nny  coinmis.sion  to  enforce  his  moral  law,  in  either  the  first  table 

the  second.  Xo  doubt  ‘  the  jiowers  that  bo  are*  ordaine<l  of 
^nd,  and  are  to  be  at  once  «a  terror  t»)  them  that  <lo  evil,  and  .a 
to  them  that  do  well  (Romans  xiii.)  ;  but  the  well  and 
the  evil  doing  which  are  to  be  thu.s  visited  bv  the  civil  iiiagis- 
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lliau  inwani  ati't.vlion>.  Iho  justice  j*unishcs  a  thu  t  an  I  a 
iu\ir*ltTor  ;  Imt  lie  never  iiiiertVres  with  ihescntiinem  ot  cuj.i  iitv 
or  revenue.  Marvt‘lknis  t*»  us,  iu'Jee^l.  are  the  iiarrv*w  dimcii>U'UN 
to  whicii  the  cxmot- plioii  ot  tho  moral  law,  eviii  iu  its  sivoud 
table,  must  be  r*\luct*U,  In-tore  luiy  man  can  i^upp  OS<'  It  to  Ik.* 
within  |Kv>sihility  for  a  human  magistrate  to  enK  r<.v  it.  Whu 
can  a  l»o<iy  of  |K»lice  ilo  with  such  a  |necept  as  this— -Tiiv^a 
shalt  love  thy  m‘ighlK>ur  lis  thyself  (’  Or  even  with  tbe 
•healo^uo.  and  ils  closing  prece}>i — ‘Thou  shalt  not  cowt  f 
And  if  the  Slate  cmi  thus  do  nothing  with  tlie  second  table  of  tin* 
law  without  an  entire  destruction  of  its  spiritual  chaiacter.  ^till 
loss  can  it  ilo  anything  with  the  first  table.  As  if  daittiug  up 
cmiveuticles,  eutra]>ping  lUble  cxdjH^rteurs.  or  suatchiiiij  Uihies 
from  the  mothers’  arms  to  be  oarrietl  to  the  font,  were  enforcing 
the  cinnmandment,  ‘  Thou  sluilt  love  the  Lord  thy  (IckI  witli  itll 
thine  heart’  In  truth,  the  iUleged  insoluble  problem  of  M.vou  Ivth- 
mann  is,  a,s  we  have  already  iulimatod.  a  purely  tictitious  one.  It  is 
really  no  <piestion  whether  the  magistrate  has  to  maintaiu  the 
whole  law  of  (JvkI  or  a  part  of  it;  since  it  is,  in  every  part  of  it,  ;ui 
instrument  i>f  government  which  he  cannot  by  })ossibihty  N\iekl. 

From  theoretical  |Ku*plexities,  M.  von  Bethmann  takes  refuge 
in  a  practiial  conclusion  of  a  somewhat  curious  kind.  *  It  stems 
to  me,'  he  s;iys,  ‘  that  it  [the  limit  of  religious  liWrty]  sliould  be 
trac'ed  ilitVerently,  according  to  the  C'hristiau  condition  of  the 
)HH>ple.’  ‘  The  Christian  condition  of  the  iK'ople’ ^  Well  hut, 
dt  ar  sir,  what  will  you  do  with  the  manv  }»eoples  who  are  not 
Christian,  nor  their  governoi's  either?  u\je  they  to  have  full 
liU  rtv,  or  no  libertv  at  all  ?  If  full  libertv,  what  becomes  ot  the 
.allegeil  rights  of  the  magistmte  ?  If  no  liberty,  how  is  ChnsU- 
auity^•ver  to  gain  admission  among  them  ?  fh*  allowing  that, 
according  to  the  religious  condition  of  a  |ieoj)lo,  the  limit  ot  their 
religious  lihorty  should  Ik.*  traced,  w  ho  is  to  trace  it  ?  ho  may 
Ik?  assumed  to  understand  their  religious  condition  w'ell  enough 
tor  tins  j»urj>ose,  or  to  have  a  suthcieutly  enlightened  view  torus 
advancement?  l>o  kings  and  governoi's,  politicians  iuul  states- 
no  n.  constitute  such  a  class  ?  Alas  !  no.  They  as  much  want 
to  Ik' cared  tor  themselves  as  other  mortals,  and  no  wise  govenior 
would  Ik'  willing  to  take  upon  himself  so  heavy  a  losponsihility. 
To  settle  that  <juestiou  is  Gcxl’s,  and  He  has  settled  it  by  giving 
liU'i  ty  to  all. 

Cur  (iermau  friend  congratulates  us  in  England  that  we 
*  have  reached  such  a  degree  of  force  as  rcganls  Christian  senti¬ 
ment  ami  t‘vangelical  morality,  that  the  government  cau  resign 
to  tho  natural  action  of  free  forces  the  care  of  reiHlling  deadly 
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twrs.'  Wo  aokuoNvloiigo  our  privi logos,  but  wo  oau  assuro  M. 
Ton  tH'thmauu  tliat  be  is  very  muoh  mistaken  it*  ho  sup[Kv<es 
tliM  anv  |Kirt  ot’  thorn  is  owing  to  spiritual  preix'g'ative  In'ing 
resisriuni  hy  the  government.  We  have  nv>t  an  atom  of  religious 
liU'rtv  hut  what  we  or  our  fathers  have  wnsted  fivm  the 
governors  even  of  Knglaiul.  welhrt'ad  aiul  so  largely-infornuHl 
a  man  cannot  hut  know*  that  the  religious,  to  not  lung  of  the 
civil,  liberties  of  Englaiul,  were  wrought  out  by  the  heroic 
stni^glos,  and  seouivd  by  the  eo|ually  lieroic  sutVerings,  of  the 
Puritans  ;  that  they  were  won  w  hen  England  w;\s  not  in  a  con- 
<lition  that  would  have  seemed  to  him  to  wanant  them,  and  that 
it  is  in  conseipieiuv,  ami  by  means  of  them,  that  the  present  ail* 
vAiKVtl  ]H>sition  of  Phiglaml  has  Ihvu  achieveil.  .M.  von  l>eth- 
luann  seems  to  think  that,  by  carefully  keeping  (lermany  as  it 
is.  it  will  be  more  likely  to  acHpiirean  advamvd  religious  ilevelop- 
inent  warranting  an  extension  of  its  religious  liberties.  Let 
him  |>ermit  us,  who  are  no  enemies  to  the  ndigious  advamx'immt 
of  Lennany,  to  assure  him  that  no  method  can  more  i'tutainly 
armor'  fatally  prevent  the  objtvt  of  his  desire,  d'lie  tmei'gv  of 
true  rdigion  is  cradled  in  freedom  of  religious  tlionght  and  action. 
The  dread  of  religious  errors  which  may  thus  Ik'  introduced  is 
unfounded  and  ]>uerile.  Pure  and  umh'tiloil  religion  has  from 
the  first  made  its  way  in  the  midst  of  erroi-s,  ai\d  in  spite  of 
them.  These  it  is  its  destiny  alike  to  combat  ami  to  compter, 
and  it  wants  only  freedom  of  action  to  arwinpli-jh  its  dt'stiny. 
but  it  does  want  fr^  dom  of  action.  'I'he  pivssniv  of  authority 
which  can  cripple  the  |K>w’er  of  orror,  eanm>t  hnt  also  eripple  tho 
pwver  of  truth.  Those  who  will  not  let  Iter  enter  the  li.'its  with 
Ikt  oj>|H;>nonts  are  certaiidy  those  who  will  not  pmtnit  her  to 
(»ttqtter  them. 

Will  M.  voti  Ik  thmanti  juTtnit  ns  further  to  tisk  him,  whether 
he,  atid  the  party  with  whieh  lie  acts  iti  (lertnatiy,  are  re.solv»‘d 
that  there  sltall  he  tio  extetisioti  of  ndigioits  liht'rty  iti  that 
legiott,  ttttlc.ss  it  is  woti  tis  the  religions  lilH'rti»‘s  ot  Englatid  were 
Won  ^  Far  are  we  from  wishitig  tliat  the  IVotestant  States  of 
Eermany  should  tittilei'go  .such  an  ordeal  as  Etiglamrs  itt  the 
srwTtiteenth  centurv  ;  but  statestneti  atid  politicians  ntay  rely 
it,  that  the  vital  elements  of  that  stniggle  wert*  in  linmaii 
nature,  not  as  inoditied  in  the  inhahitants  of  one  ctumtrv,  hnt  as 
existing  in  the  inhabitants  of  all  ;  ami  that,  sooner  or  later,  they 
will  ilevclop  themselves  everywhere.  Even  now  the  tact  is 
patent,  that  the  oppressed  religious  communities  in  (Jermany, 
amidst  nil  tlio  .severities  practised  towards  tlicin,gno\  aml  incn'a.se, 
ami  the  Christian  meekness  ami  lieroism  calh'd  into  exerci.se  hy 
their  |K*r8ecutors  are  further  auxiliary  their  progn's.s.  We 
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bilievo  that  it*  thf  faith  of  inartynloin  was  called  for.  it  would 
re-apj»car  and  renew  its  triuinphs,  Ihit  we  trust  rrote.stant 
governments,  at  least,  will  he  too  wise  to  provoke  such  an  issue, 
or  to  incur  so  incalculahle  an  amount  of  guilt,  folly,  and  shante. 

We  have  thus  adverted  to  all  the  material  points  (»f  M.  von 
Ik  thmann’s  letter,  and  we  shall  see  hy  and  hy  whetlur  l>r. 
Merle  l)’Auhigne  puhlishes  a  rejoinder.  We  cannot  conclude  tlie 
pre.^ent  article,  however,  without  noticing  the  symptoms  (»t'  a 
prohahle  extension  of  this  great  controversy  into  anotlun-  (|uarter. 

It  Nvill  perhajis  he  in  the  recollection  of  some  of  our  readers 
that,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Kirchentag  at  Berlin,  in  BSa.S,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Stahl,  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  uttered  towards  the  close 
of  it  a  few  sentences  ex])ressing  in  cautions  terms  the  right  of  the 
State  to  protect  the  Church,  and  thus  emhodying.  in  fact,  the 
verv  ]»rinciph‘  ot  j>ersccution.  ]n  the  course  ot  some  lectures 
which  have,  during  the  ])ast  winter,  been  given  at  lk*iTm  hy  dis- 
tin<uushed  men  to  brilliant  audiences,  rovalty  itself  heiiur 
included,  l>r.  Stahl  ha.s  resumed  this  subject,  and  favoured  the 
world  with  an  (*x])ai!sion  of  his  views  on  ‘Christian  Toleration/ 
Not  being  yet  in  possession  of  a  copy  of  the  discourse,  which  has, 
howe\a*r.  been  j>ui)lishcd,  wo  cannot  speak  of  it  ]>:irlicularly.  iior 
are  we‘  willing  to  (piott?  h(‘re  the  strong  terms  of  disapproha- 
tiim  in  vhieh  it  is  spoken  of  hy  a  correspondent  of  a  well  known 
contem].orarv.*  It  ap]>ears,  however,  that  he  takes  explicitly 
tin'  ])osition  indicated  hy  his  s])eech  at  the  Kirchentag;  and 
m.aintains  that  ‘  the  State  is  ])erfcctly  justified  in  suppressing  the 
public  worship  of  dissidents  from  the  national  church,  if  thevchy 
thi*v  are  likely  to  seduce  the  ])ul)lic  mind.''  His  disooiuse  is 
sai(i  to  havt‘  been  evidently  marked  also  by  a  ‘  sinister  intention/ 
‘His  ilesign  was  to  stir  up  an  o]>])osition  against  all  evangelical 
denominations,  except  the  hierarchy,  and  especially  against  the 
Evangelical  Alliance,  in  order  to  prevent  tl.e  King  of  Prussia 
from  conferring  uj>on  them  civil  rights  and  ])rivileges  such,  tor 
exam]de,  as  have  been  granb?d  to  the  old  J^utheraus  in  IViissia, 
namely,  to  be  a  corporation  with  all  moral  and  civil  liberties/ 
For  our  ]»art  we  are  cxtrcmelv  glad  that  Hr.  Stahl  has  at 
length  spoken  out  on  this  subject.  His  views,  and  those  ot  his 
party,  are  now  in  a  tangible  form,  and  the  high  argument  is 
carried  into  new  and  most  inthiential  quarters.  At  this  point  it 
certainly  cannot  sto]\  and  we  rejoice  to  know  that  it  will  not. 
We  believe  we  may  state  with  contidence  that  a  gentleman, 
equally  distinguished  as  a  jiolitician  and  an  author — we  rotor  to 
the  ('hovalier  Bunsen,  late  rriissian  ambassador  to  this  country 
— h:vs  taken  up  his  pen  in  reply  to  Dr.  Stahl,  and  bason  the  eve 
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of  publication  a  work,  wliicli  will  soon  aj)j)ear  ])otli  in  an  Enu^lisli 
a!iJ  a  (rennan  dress.  We  hope  much  from  tlie  discussion  which 
is  now  fairly  on  foot ;  and  are  especially  ])le{ised  that  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  Chevalier  Buuseu  from  political  life  amomjf  us,  wliich,  in 
coininon  with  many  othei-s,  wo  so  sincerely  reorrt‘ttoil,  has  placed 
at  bis  dispos;\l  the  opportunity  ot  cousecratini^  his  threat  talents, 
leaniincr,  and  inriuence,  to  the  cause  of  religious  liberty.  May 
God  s})eed  the  right ! 


.Vur.  VIII. —  Ti'te  Iirport  of  the  i^clocl  CouiiiiiUcc  on  the  Arj.ip  before 
Sebastopol . 

*J.  Latter- Dap  Daniphlets.  I>y  Thomas  (\irlyle. 

JI.  The  Aristocracp  of  Eiujlaml :  a  lUstory  for  the  People.  l>y  .lohn 
H;unj)LK*u,  .Juu.  Second  Kditiou.  hoiulon  ;  Kllingbiim  W  ilson. 
1.  Official  Papers.  lbil)Ushod  by  the  Administrative  Ueform  .Vsso- 
eiation.  Nos.  1  to  G. 


‘Our  eyes  are  ()[)i;n,  and  \vc  l)e!i()Ul  that  we  are  naked.  ^Vc  a>k  for  talent 
builicient  to  conduet  great  atlairs  to  siiceessfnl  conclusions,  and  instead  of 
talrut  we  are  otferod  titles  and  podigrees.  \Vir  ask  for  merit,  and  we  an*  ollered 
iu exchange  high  connexions,  or,  at  least,  seniority.  The  cold  shade  of  aristo- 
eniey  is  over  us  all,  ajid  nothing  can  grow  l)i*neath  it  except  the  olfshoots  of 
the  tree  itself.’ — The  ‘Times,’  I’Vh.  It,  ISr)."). 

‘  ^V  iihout  a  complete  abandonment  of  the,  claims  of  wealth,  of  family,  and 
of  iutcre.st  in  favour  of  that  higher  title  which  the  liand  of  (hxl  has  impressed 
nil  the  fon'hcad  of  every  mail  of  talent,  it  is  in  vain  for  us  to  continue  the 
present  contest.’ — 'fhe  ‘'rimes’ on  tlie  \Varin  the  (Jrimea. 

‘Kossuth  lias  truly  said,  “  Tiiere  are  two  J'higlands.  T’lierc  is  a  modijeval 
England  of  nohli'ineu  and  geutlemcn :  anti  there  is  a  modern  England  of  the 
luiddle class.  For  the  last  (piartcr  of  a  century,  the  former  have  remained  in 
power  by  sufft'rance  of  the  latter.”  ’ — ‘  New  York  'rribune.* 


In  the  preceding  (]uotatu)n.s  wo  have  tho  solemn  convictions 
both  ot  our  follow-countrymen  and  of  our  kinsmen  ticro.ss  the 
water,  who  are  curiously  contemjdating  th(3  ])rogrcss  of  the  jirc; 
sent  portentous  war,  and  of  the  cau.se  of  those  terrible  calamitie.«i 
which  liave  fallen  on  our  troops  in  the  Crimea; — tlie  awful 
wastii  of  life  and  national  resources  which  has  made  .so  profound 
an  iinprcs.sion  on  the  mind  of  the  entire  |)ublic.  They  are  the 
same  convictions  which  have  given  ri.so  to  the  new  movement 
that  we  are  about  to  bestow  some  notice  u])on  ;  and  tlie  oidy 
subject  of  wonder  witli  us  is,  tliat  it  sliould  be  a  new  movement. 
If  there  be  an  individual  wlio  regards  the  maladministration  of 
uiir  aftair.s  in  the  o|xuiing  of  the  pre.sent  war  as  an  i.solated  case 
iu  our  annals,  a.s  a  case  i\t  all  differing  in  atrocity,  in  mismanage- 
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Iiieiit,  l>y  the  governing  narty,  in  the  misery  inriictoil,  or  the* 
waste  eominitted,  from  a  nundred  cases  going  before  it,  we  cau 
only  s,iy  that  that  individual  ought  without  delay  to  j»ut  hiinst^lf 
through  a  steady  and  thorough  course  of  reading  of  the  history 
of  Knglaiid  since  what  is  called  the  glorious  era  of  Kiss. 
are  bound  to  say,  that  no  war  in  which  this  country  has  been 
engaged  from  that  time  to  the  present  has  opened,  or  has  hoeii 
]»rosecuted,  without  similar  scenes  of  frightful  and  disgraceful 
imbecility,  of  cruelty,  and  crime.  It  is  not  because  the  aristocracy 
of  former  tlays  were  more  able,  more  virtuous,  or  more  patriotic, 
that  those  fearful  stains  on  our  national  history  made  le^s 
impression  at  th.e  time,  or  have  left  a  faint  and  ilisivgardcd 
memory;  but  because  the  llritish  public  for  the  last  half  centurv 
has  lM‘en  rapidly  progressing  in  a  more  enlightened  and  t  ’hristiaii 
feeling.  M'liat  which  formerly,  in  the  callous  and  bull-dog  days 
of  our  great  wars  imder  the  Georges,  passed  with  comparatively 
little  piddie  animadversion,  now  excites  a  perfect  j>aroxysni  of 
horror  and  indignation. 


Kuring  more  than  thirty  years  of  peace  W(‘  have  been  culti¬ 
vating  peacid'ul  and  humane  ]>ro})ensities’.  We  have  directed  our 
attention  to  topics  of  economy  and  improvement  of  the  social 
condition.  Schools  carrving  education  down  into  the  alh*vs  of 
the  ragg(‘d  and  most  ohscure,  and  aiming  at  ditlusing  it  over  the 
wlude*  smface  of  the  emj)ire  ;  the  ])roseeutioii  of  more  sruiitaiy 
arrangements  for  and  among.st  the  masses ;  the  erection  of 
hathsand  washhonstes  for  their  u.sc  ;  the  opening  of  libraries  and 
lectun‘-ro»»ms ;  schools  of  dosigig  and  colleges  for  admitting  the 
Workman  and  workwoman  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  tine  arts; 
the  principh*  of  ]u*ace  as  a  high  and  Cdiristian  ]>rinciple,  most 
honoiiralde  to  human  nature,  and  of  temjHU'ance  as  a  }»rime 
ingre<lii‘nt  in  human  haj)])iness;  these  have  been  our  topics, 
and  the  aim  of  our  daily  exertions.  Tlu‘se  ideas  becoming  habitual 
to  us  ;  these  frelings,  these  ju'actice.s,  becoming  part  ami  j'arcel  vi 
onr  existenci*.  have  at  once  vividly  awakened  onr  sympathies 
towards  the  people  at  large,  and  raised  them  immensely  in  their 
own  estimation.  They  have  drawn  ns  as  men  closer  togetlier,  tliey 


have  made  r.s,  as  subjects  and  fellow-lal)uurers  fur  the  cominou- 
W('al,  one  poW(‘r  and  one  heart.  tUir  whole  course  has  been  oiiC 
ot  eh‘vntion.  (‘ulightenment,  and  a  purer  and  tenderer  sentiment. 
Christian  truth  has  ap}>oaled  to  more  enlightened  intellects,  ami 
the  hc‘,\it  t*t  humanity  luis  expanded  to  wider  and  more  lrat(  lual 
imjuilMS.  l\>etry  has  sprung  iij)  in  the  worksho])  and  in  the 
field,  and  MUigs  of  proud  triumph  in  the  advaneing  ho]K*s  ami 
destiniis  of  man  have,  in  the  mouths  of  tlie  very  bains  aiul 
sucklings  ot  a  new  civilization,  called  on  us  with  a  iVesh  iervour 
to  love  our  neighbours  as  ours<dves. 


NVILVT  IS  IT,  AND  ROW  IS  IT  TO  BE  ACHIEVED?  855 


'  In  the  midst  of  this  beautiful  and  benign  career,  in  this  state 
of  exalted  and  exalting  feeling,  in  this  higher  life  and  view  of 
life,  it  is  war  breaking  out  witli  its  bloody  hands  and  demoniac 
visage  which  has  thus  sliocked  and  desolated  our  spirits.  We 
had  hoped  that  the  bitterness  of  this  death  wris  p;\st ;  that  we 
had  outlived  the  feral  condition  of  man  j  that  the  savageness  of 
butchering  war  could  no  more  return  in)on  the  noonday  of  our 
civilization,  trampling  upon  its  festal  garments,  and  outraging  its 
holiest  convictions. 

But  the  most  cmel  discovery  wdiich  tve  have  had  to  make  in 
this  melancholy  cim*  is,  that  our  civilization  has  not  been  pro¬ 
gressing  as  a  wdiolc  ;  that  our  improvement  has  not  ]K*rvaded 
the  whole  framework  of  society ;  that  some  j)ortions  have 
halted,  and  others  stood  still.  We  do  not  mean  sim[)ly  that  wo 
have  been  com}>elled  by  ambitious  barbarism  to  turn  back  on  our 
course  and  defend  the  w’orlds  liberties.  No,  but  being  com})elled 
to  this  harsh  necessity,  that  we  have  found  those  among.st  us  who 
stocnl  highest,  actually  proving  the  lowest  in  their  (puditiciitions 
and  the  warmth  of  their  human  sympathies  ;  that  those  who 
had  monopolized  all  the  functions  of  government,  and  all  the 
rewards  for  their  execution,  were  discovered  to  be  grossly  igno¬ 
rant  of  th(ur  duties,  dead  to  their  i*esponsibilities,  and  callous 
to  the  calls  of  humanity  ;  that  while  the  people  had  gone  on 
they  had  not  moved  a  step ;  but,  bound  hand  and  foot  in  the  old 
lK)ndage  of  routine,  they  suffered  the  most  fnghtful  miseries  to 
overtake  the  armaments  of  the  country,  the  foulest  dishonour  to 
fall  on  the  British  name,  and  hetraved  no  feeling  but  the 
miserable  one  of  ])utting  oft*  each  to  bis  fellow,  the  onus  of 
just  condemnation. 

It  is,  W('  say.  this  contrast  between  the  j)rogross  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  the  sfUl-fifaud  of  the  government  which  has  jm)- 
duced  aTi  indignant  outburst  of  ])ublic  feeling  on  this  occasion.  We 
repeat  it,  tlie  tlagranco  of  neglect,  tlie  evidence  of  incapacity, 
and  the  conso(|nent  sufterings  and  losses,  arc  nothing  n(.*w  on 
such  occasions,  and  it  is  only  because  ])eoj)lc  a])pear  inchnc<l  to 
consider  the  cji.se  an  isolated  one  that  we  are  alarmed  h^st  the 


resentment  felt  on  this  account  should  he  transient  and  in¬ 
operative.  If  the  late  betrayal  by  Government  of  the  sjicred  and 
moinyntous  trusts  committed  to  its  care  he  regai<lc<l  as  a  new 
J^nd  incidental  ca.se,  then  wo  may  fear  that  the  public  feeling 
"ill  subside,  and  the  great  work  which  it  has  (h*nioii.stnite<l  to 
he  iiecfssaiT  he  post])oncd  till  some  fresh  advent  of  cala- 
Biitv  ami  dishonour,  till  fresh  victims  Jire  sacriliced  to  ari.sto- 
cratical  apathy,  ami  fresh  horrors  awake  tin*  public  to  the  truth, 
^ct  in  No.  2  of  the  ‘  Otlicial  Papers,^  in  which  the  Administrative 
B^^form  Association  gives  ;i  series  of  admissions  of  govcniinental 
-VoL.  X.  "  A  A 
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administrative  reform  •, 


iOT 

.  .nnt  f.mcials  tlicmsc-lvcs,  ou  tlie  very  opciung 
failure  l>y  ijoveinmu  descriptious  quoted  were  given 

p..ee  they  state  the  English  puhlic 

iH-fore  any  such  ^ At>-  displayed  before  the  world, 

.uhnuustration  as  thei  •  cvulencc  they  quote  is  Irom 

had  occurred.  t  -  article  will  show  that  such 

Burke  and  Sir  Robert  l  ee  :  through  the 

extraonhnary  .  centuries  prior  to  these  statesmen, 

whole  course  lasUn  a  long  chain  of  such 

M  e  prcK^laitu  this,  the  let  ,  iuhereut  in  our  adiiiinis- 

s:;;s 

'"itx  rrl"  V--U.S .» si™  -  ™“-  i-“ 

Administrative  Retorni  neces^mly  IS, . 

its  iK-rinanency,  'v«  ^  ^  Solution  of  U'-SS.  arising 

pas.sages  in  out  histoiy  .,,,,1  „ioduced  by  the  same  identicid 

uiuler  similar  circumstances,  >1  aihiiinistrative  system 

causes  ;  and  it  w;e  proie  the  though  an  ocidc  one, 

to  be  a  chrome  disease,  and  *  ‘  ^  temporarv  expodieut 

- ■“  't“‘  '“YiT  £i'r  "m,  ah  ■' 

will  ltd  us  ot  It.  It  tlie  (1  searching,  continued,  and 

isiilain  that  nothing  but  the  .  ■  ‘  ^ 

fundamental  remedies  will  aiai .  >  icaiqieaving  from  time 

from  its  recurrence,  it  we  will  "j?  ' !  ^if  we  value 

totinie  with  fresh  aggravations  ot  . 

the  lives  and  happiness  ot  our  hberti.-S,  and 

common  country,  ”“1* ,  A  „„t^ions  we  must  all  I'Vit  the 
our  catiaeity  tor  good  amoiigs  N  ^  q^  .„id  indoniitahly,  as 

shoulder  to  the  work,  cordially,  icsolutciy, 

for  the  salvation  ot  the  ,  •  1  i.i<torians  have  very  little 

There  is  a  fact  m  our  history  hut  which 

noticed,  anil  which  consequen  >  f>  cour.se  of  our  .aiiuak 

is  one  of  the  most  important  in  ‘Eo  conipanson 

with  it  in  its  oot'srapiences  on  tlie  oitun  . 

nation,  nor  which,  as  a  niattei  o  c  *,l,\si\ctiou  alluded  to  is  the 
present  position  as  a  people,  ll^e  '  Vtlipilissolute  Charles  Hi 

bargain  nmde  between  the  anstociacy  aiii  qaiutc 

muf  ratified  and 

12  Car.  II.  c.  -24,  by  which  the  thrown  upou*« 

govemment  wa-s  taken  trom  t  leans  1  '  ^  ^  luoceediiig  on  the 

topic.  Of  this  singular,  base,  XiAview  Iroiii  lllackstone. 
iiart  of  the  aristocracy,  we  get  a  pretty  ■  ^  feudal  Vmrileii» 

lie  reminds  11s  of  the  Yds  followers,  to  w^^ 

laid  bv  NVilliam  the  f  onqiieror  on  those  ot  li  .  .  ^.^.^ry 

_ i;...,  f.^  ,1...  I'midal  svsteni,  he  granted  laiun. 
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<rrant  of  a  certain  quantity  of  land  called  a  knij^ht  s  feud,  fief,  or 
lee,  the  said  grantee  to  do  personal  service  in  the  :inny  for  forty 
days  in  every  year  if  called  upon.  But  this  pei*sonal  attend¬ 
ance/  he  observes,  ‘  becoming  troublesome  in  many  respects,  the 
tenants  found  means  of  comj)ounding  for  it  by  first  sending 
others  in  their  stead,  and  in  process  of  time,  by  making  pecuniary 
satisfaction  to  the  crown  in  lieu  of  it.  This  pecuniary  satis¬ 
faction  came  to  be  levied  by  assessments  at  so  much  for  every 
knights  fee,  under  the  name  of  scutages' — ‘Commentaries/ 
h.lp.  30!). 

But  this  knight  service  involved  other  exactions,  taxes,  and 
subjections,  which,  in  lact,  constitutecl  the  grand  revenue  of  the 
government,  and  it  was  by  this  title  and  by  this  maintenance  of 
the  government  expenditure,  that  tho  aristocracy  held  all  the 
land  of  England.  But,  continues  Blackstone,  tlic  aristocracy 
groiuied  under  these  burdens — ‘  for  besides  the  scutages,  to 
which  they  were  liable  in  defect  of  personal  attendance,  which, 
however,  were  assessed  by  themselves  in  parliament,  they  might 
be  called  upon  by  tlie  king  or  lord  paramount  for  aids  whenever 
his  eldest  son  waste  be  knighted,  or  his  eldest  daughter  married  ; 
not  to  forget  the  ransom  of  his  own  person,  ddie  heir,  on  the 
death  of  his  ancestors,  if  of  full  age,  was  plundered  of  the  first 
emoluments  arising  by  way  of  relief  prinia  seisin;  and,  if 
under  age,  the  whole  of  his  estate  during  inlancy.  Add  to  this 
the  untimely  and  expensive  honour  of  knighthood.' — ‘Com¬ 
mentaries,*  b.  ii.  p.  7t)7. 

But  the  simple  fact  is,  that  these  were  the  natural  burthens  of 
these  lands.  They  were  the  conditions  attending  these  mag¬ 
nificent  grants  of  the  crown,  ‘  the  greatest  part  of  the  lands  in 
these  kingdoms.' 

^Vcll,  the  aristocracy  made  a  bargain  with  Charles  IT.,  by 
which  he  freed  them  from  all  their  ])ayments,  ami  took  the 
proceeds  of  the  excise  instead  By  this  transfer,  the  whole  system 
of  taxation  was  changed.  The  aristoeaaey  had  now  nothing  to 
pay  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  crown,  that  maintenance 
'vas  thrown  upon  the  products  of  tra<le  and  manufactures^ 
and  these  soon  grew  to  something  amazing.  From  that  time  to 
the  ])resent,  the  expenditure  of  government  has  risen  from 
i^400,()00  a-year  to  many  millions!  And  though  William  III. 
was  obliged  to  re-impose  aland  tax  on  the  aristocracy,  they  took 
care  to  liave  the  amount  of  it  limited,  ainl  from  17!)7  to  tlic 
present  hour,  it  remains  stereotyped  at  little  more  than  two 
millions  annually. 

The  most  surprising  changes  showe<l  themselves  as  tlie  <lircct 
consequence  of  this  great  fiscal  revolution.  So  long  as  the 
aristocracy  alone  had  to  bear  the  burden  of  our  wars,  they 
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took  ciiiT-  that  these  should  he  limited,  aud  that  no  ]mhlic 
<leht  shoidd  he  incurrod.  At  this  jxriod,  tlioiigh  we  had  hceu 
almost  constantly  engaged  in  wars  from  the  days  of  thi^  Con- 
<jueror,  we  had  not  one  t)enny  of  jmhlic  deht.  But  now  the 
|)oople  had  to  j>ay  and  the  aristocracy  to  receive,  ami  the  game 
went  on  merrily  and  the  deht  grew  amain.  The  aristocraev 
were  the  ))arty  to  hold  all  sorts  of  offices,  to  officer  the  army  .ami 
the  navy,  and  to  flourish  on  the  sweets  of  taxation.  The  people 
were  carefully  excluded  from  any  participation  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  their  own  affairs — the  administration  became  the  cjcelu- 
siiv  hcritafje  uf  tJicaristocncc^. 


‘'riiey  had  got  the  pursestrings  of  the  nation,’  says  the  little  work 
which  we  have  placed  third  at  the  head  of  our  article,  ‘  into  their  hamls 
hy  usurping  the  House  of  Ouinmons.  They  divided  themselves  iiit(» 
Whig  and  'fory,  and  both  of  these  parties  made  a  show  of  fnvdoin,  and 
had  a  share  of  the  constitution.  The  king  eoidd  choose  his  own 
ministers,  hut  where  and  whence  ?  Out  of  the  aristocracy.  It  the 
dhu'ics  <lid  not  suit  him,  lu*  could  turn  them  out,  and  choose  the  ^Vhigs  ; 
if  the  Whigs  displease<l  him  he  could  dismiss  them,  and  call  in  the 
Tories.  But  who  were  these  Whigs  and  Tories?  The  aristocracy! 
Thus  was  tin*  crown  caught  in  a  political  net,  out  of  which  there 
was  no  escapi* ;  it  was  riveted  to  an  everla.sting  see-saw  hctwccn  Whig 
and  Tory,  hut  always  the  same  aristocracy.  It  was  amused  witli  a  s(>rt 
of  ptilitieal  Oarhy  ami  .loan.  Bush  hack  Darhv  and  out  came  .loan 
into  the  royal  presenci* ;  ri‘jt*et  .loan  and  out  again  came  Darhy.’ — 

‘  lli-^lorv  of  the  Ari-'toeracy,'  j).  lOI. 

It  is  this  hocus-pocus  of  Barhy  and  .loan  which  the  aristoeraev 
have  manag»‘«l  to  kocj)  up  to  this  present  hour,  aud  according  to 
Hamilton's  ‘  Impiiry  into  the  Xatioual  Held,' and  l\»rtcr’s  ‘  IVo- 
gressof  the  Nation,’  have  co.sf  us  from  that  time  to  this  in  war 
alone  th  ree  thousinal  '),t  ill iimSy  of  which  a  deht  of  d.’*S(K),D00,(H)0 
romain.s. 

^\  ell,  it  is  this  power, — this  aristocratic  powa  r,  which  has  thius 
mot)0]>olized  crown  and  jM'ople,  parliament,  church,  colonies, 
office,  armv  and  navv,  that  the  A<lministrative  Belorni  Assoeia- 
tion  has  entered  into  contest  with.  It  is  this  ]>ower,  this  huge, 
overwhelming  power,  which  has  grown  rich  on  tin*  weaving  and 
spinniie_r,  tin*  ploughing  and  trading  of  the  peO]de,  heycuid  the 
riches  of  all  former  aristocracies  that  the  world  ever  knew.  It  is 
this  powi  r  whii*h  overshadows  .and  casts  duw’U  the  ]iooplc.  It  is 
this  power  which  no  efforts  of  the  nation,  so  far,  have  heeii  able 
to  curb  and  restrain.  It  is  this  power,  grown  great  heyon*!  all 
exam]>le  hy  hmg  enjoyment  of  entailed  estates,  made  tenfeld 
vahiai»le  hy  the  growth  (d  ])(>])ulation  and  of  wealth  in  the 
kingdom.  It  is  this  ]»ower  which  continues  to  d<>  all  oui 
governing  and  lighting,  and  has  brought  us  to  our  present  ]>ass; 
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it  is  this,  and  neither  more  nor  less  than  this  strange,  this  para¬ 
mount  aristocratic  element  in  the  state,  which  crushes  out  by  its 
overgrown  bulk  all  popular  element  from  real  and  elective  intlu- 
cuce^  that  the  Administrative  Reform  Association  has  dared  to 
take  by  the  horns,  and  call  to  an  account.  What  it  has  under- 
tivkoii,  if  it  have  undertaken  anything,  is  to  push  back  this 
governing  and  mis-governing  principle  into  its  own  ])roper  arena, 
and  to  demand  from  it  a  fair  share  of  executive  })ower  for  the 
people  at  large.  That  is  what  ailministrative  reform  means,  and 
it  is  of  essential  importance  that  the  supporters  of  it  shoidil  con¬ 
template  carefully  the  history,  and  retlect  tleeply  on  the  age, 
growth,  strength,  and  doings  of  the  enemy  they  hav’e  ventured 
to  grapple  with.  They  must  well  survey  the  aristocratic  tree  ; 
they  must  take  note  how  deeply  it  is  rooted,  and  how  widely  it 
extends  ^  its  baleful  shade,'  as  the  ‘  Times'  calls  it,  if  they  mean 
successfully  to  lop  it,  and  let  in  the  sun  on  the  sutVering  nation 
beneath  it. 

The  costs  of  our  wars  since  the  Revolution  of  1  (>88  have  been 
all  calculated,  and  may  be  seen  in  a  single  page  of  Spackman's 
Tables.  It  is  an  awful  and  appalling  page,  but  it  is  not  so  much 
our  present  object  to  turn  the  public  eye  upon  this  terrific  aggre¬ 
gate  of  bloodshed  and  national  cost,  as  upon  the  fact  that  a  very 
large  portion  of  that  cost  has  been  the  result  of  otlicial  mis¬ 
management  and  peculation,  the  work  of  the  very  same  class 
which  is  accused  of  the  same  imbecility  and  mismanagement 
at  this  moment. 

In  the  reign  of  William  III.,  with  whom  this  ])ortion  of  our 
history  commences,  the  rapacity  of  our  nobility  was  notorious,  and 
the  costs  of  tvar  in  his  reign  amounted  to  tliirfi/six  riilUlons, 
In  that  of  his  successor  Anne,  the  corruption  of  government 
became  still  more  scandalous.  The  famous  Marlborough,  whose 
victories  were  all  rendered  useless  by  the  peiice  of  lUrecht,  w’as 
notorious  for  his  plunder  of  the  commissariat,  while  his  duchess, 
governing  the  (juecn,  gave  away  or  sold  almost  all  the  posts  and 
offices  in  the  gov^ernment.  When  the  opposition  got  into  office, 
Marlborough  was  accused  of  his  gross  peculations,  and  he  was 
charged  w  ith  having  appropriated  more  than  half  a  million  ot  the 
public  money,  by  taking  and  keeping  two  and  a  halt  per  cent, 
out  of  the  pay  of  the  foreign  troops  maintained  by  England  ; 
with  having  taken  XM)3,00()  from  the  contractors  for  the  .army 
breail  ;  by  taking,  through  his  .secretary,  200  gold  ducats  every 
time  a  new  contract  was  signed, 

It  we  were  to  pursue  the  stream  ot  government  corruption 
from  that  day  to  this  we  must  write  not  an  article  but  a  history. 
Hut  we  must  give  a  specimen  or  two.  In  the  getting-up  th.at 
grand  South  Sea  Rubble  in  George  I.’s  reign,  it  w’as  shown  that 
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brilxry  of  the  j^overiinieiit  officers,  kc.y  had  been  of  the  most 
uncxani|>led  kind,  iu  order  to  jiurchase  their  aid  and  countenance. 
To  the  Eail  of  Sunderland,  j)riine  minister,  i,^50,000  had  Ken 
given  ;  Xd  0,000  to  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  one  of  the  kind’s 
mistresses;  i’ 10,000  to  the  Countess  of  Seaton,  another  of  LLs 
mistresses  ;  0,000  to  this  tvoinan’s  two  nieces  ;  cX^S0,000  to  Mr. 

Secretary  Craggs  ;  IT  0,000  to  Charles  Stanhope,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  That  the  siime  Charles  Stanhope  had  received  a  dif¬ 
ference  or  protit  of  1^250,000,  but  that  his  name  had  Wen  altered 
on  the  comi)any's  books  to  Stangape  ;  that  Aislahie,  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchecpier,  had  accounts  with  the  merchants  and 
brokers  to  the  amount  of  cC704,d5 1  ;  that  on  their  third  suK 
ficrij>tion  list,  the  chancellor  and  other  state  officers  were  largely 
implicated. 

Thus  did  our  aristociacy  continue  to  rule  the  country,  heaping 
abuse  upon  abuse,  the  people  too  little  advanced  in  political,  and 
indeed  iu  general  knowledge  and  wealth  to  take  the  held  agiunst 
them  witli  any  chance  of  success.  Throughout  the  period  of 
the  Georges  till  the  reign  of  the  third  of  the  name,  the  caieer 
of  the  aristocratic  monopolizers  of  government  was  triumphant 
and  unchecked.  The  tre.atment  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors  in 
our  wars,  the  frauds  on  the  commissariat,  the  miseries  of  the 
!U’my  from  had  and  deficient  food,  clothing,  su}>ply  of  tents,  &c. 
are  a  constant  and  melancholy  theme. 

Ihit  in  the  Third  George  s  reign  a  new  jiower  and  peo]>le  arose, 
which  showed  in  the  must  glaring  light  the  political  ignomnee 
and  imbecility  of  those  hereditary  governors  to  whom  the  fortunes 
of  the  nation  had  been  thus  fatiilly  for  ages  committed.  The 
American  colonies  were  grown  into  importance,  and  refust  d  to 
submit  to  the  arbitrary  and  arrogant  ignorance  of  the  aristixuacy 
as  our  fathers  had  done  at  home.  They  were  a  sturdy,  inde¬ 
pendent  race  who  had  grown  up  in  wielding  the  axe  iu  the 
primeval  wooils,  and  reclaiming  the  free  soil  of  a  great  con¬ 
tinent,  and  had  imhibeil  in  their  intercoui'sc  with  nature  the  spirit 
of  self-ivliance  and  of  unfettered  opinion.  Turn  now  to  Bancroft, 
tlie  historian  of  this  new  race  sprung  of  our  own  blood,  and  sec 
what  is  the  picture  w  hich  he  draw's  of  our  aristocratic  legislators 
and  rulers,  the  estimate  which  America  makes  of  those  w’ho  at 
that  time  were  thought  the  only  class  capable  of  exercising  the 
art  ot  government.  ‘  The  king,'  says  Bancroft,  ‘  was  himself  free 
from  avarice,  but  having  the  patronage  of  a  continent,  the 
colonies  where  consummate  ability  and  discretion  were  required, 
lie  would  giatity  his  connexions  in  the  aristocratic  tamilies  of 
England  by  entrusting  the  roval  prerogative  to  men  ot  ]>roken 
fortunes,  dissolute  and  ignorant,  too  vile  to  be  employed  ne^ 
home ;  so  that  America  became  the  hospital  of  Great  Britain  foi 
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ts  (lecaved  members  of  parliament  and  abandoned  courtiers/ — 
‘HistorV  of  the  American  Revolution/  vol.  i.  \\  21. 

Wlioever  was  at  the  head  of  tlie  Enixlish  ministr}',  whether  it 
were  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  the  Dukes  of  Newcastle  and  Beilford, 
Pelham,  or  Townshend,  the  spirit  and  calibre  of  intellect  were 
the  same.  Arrogant  and  ill-informed  themselves,  they  sent  out 
governors  and  commanders  of  the  same  stamp,  who  treated  the 
gentlemen  of  America  with  the  utmost  contempt,  regarded  their 
councils  with  disdain,  as  those  of  ignorant  ‘  Provincials,'  till  they 
had  ncarlv  lost  the  colonies  to  the  French.  ‘These  were  the 
men,' says  Bancroft,  ‘who  proposed  to  reconcile  the  discre})ancy 
between  the  legal  pretences  of  the  metropolis  and  the  actual  con¬ 
dition  of  the  colonies.  In  vain  did  they  resolve  to  shape  America 
at  will,  and  fashion  it  into  new  modes  of  being.'  When  a  more 
clear-sighted  individual  warned  them  they  treated  his  warnings 
with  ridicule.  ‘  Take,'  exclaimed  the  unfortunate  Charles  Towns- 
heiul,  whose  act  put  the  final  torch  to  the  train  under  whicli 
American  patience  exploded — ‘  take  the  poor  American  by  the 
hand,  and  point  out  his  grievances.  1  defy  you.  1  beseech  you 
to  )X)int  out  one  grievance.  I  know  not  one.' 

Under  such  counsels  General  Braddock  led  his  troops  into  the 
woods,  and  wa.s  exterminated  by  the  Indians  ami  the  French. 
‘The  English  liad  been  driven  from  every  cabin  in  the  basin  of 
the  Ohio ;  Montcalm  had  destroyed  every  vestige  of  their  j>o>ver 
within  that  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  France  had  her  ]X)sts  on  each 
side  of  the  Lakes,  and  at  Detroit,  at  Mackinau,  at  Kaskaskia,  and 
at  New*  Orleans.  Of  the  North  American  continent  the  French 
claimed,  and  seemed  to  possess,  twenty  parts  in  twenty-five, 
leaving  four  only  to  Spain,  and  but  one  to  Britain.  Their  terri- 
tor}’  exceeded  that  of  the  Engli.sh  twenty-fold.  As  the  men 
comj)osiiig  the  garrison  at  Fort  Loudoun,  in  Tennessee,  w  ere  but 
so  many  lio.stages  in  the  hfiiids  of  the  Chcrokees,  the  claims  of 
France  to  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
seemed  established  by  possession.' — lb.  vol.  i.  p.  ‘lOL 

The  aristocratic  loilers  of  England  could  not  rule  or  save 
America.  But  there  was  a  man,  sprung  of  the  people,  and 
belonging  to  their  body  and  race,  who  had  his  foot  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  had  long  been  denouncing  the  feebleness  of  these 
hereditary  riders,  and  demanding  more  efficient  men  and  measures. 
This  was  William  Pitt,  afterwards  the  celebrated  Lord  Chatham, 
aiid  the  aristocratic  imbeciles,  who  had  resisted  and  ridiculed  his 
remonstrances  to  the  utmost,  were  now  obliged  to  yield  up  to 
him  the  helm  of  government,  and  implore  him  to  save  the 
^>tate.  This  man  of  the  people  at  once  bade  the  ‘  Provin¬ 
cials  to  think  no  more  of  the  ‘taxation'  with  which  former 
governments  had  occupied  themselve.s,  and  had  never  ceased 
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to  jX'ster  them,  but  to  cOssemble  their  native  forces  and  drive  out 
the  enemy.  The  call  wa.s  instantly  and  with  alacrity  ol>oved 
and  Pitt,  sending  to  Canada  another  man  of  the  people,  Wolfe 
there  struck  down  the  French  power,  and  won  the  glorious 
prize  of  Canada.  America  was  rescued,  the  honour  of  England 
restored,  and  tlien — the  old  aristocratic  imbeciles  dro\  Pitt 
from  oftico,  once  more  resumed  the  reins,  and  never  yielded  them 
till  they  had  lost  America  wholly  and  for  ever. 

We  need  not  allude  to  the  manner  in  which  the  American  war 
was  conducted.  Men  without  Udent  at  home  sent  out  thither 
men  e(pially  witliout  talent  to  lead  the  armies,  'i'he  Jlowes 
feasting  and  revelling  in  New  York,  while  Washington's  army 
had  neither  shoe  to  their  feet  nor  shirt  to  their  backs,  and  might 
have  been,  as  now  admitted  by  both  American  and  English 
writers,  swt*pt  away  at  once,  and  l^ord  Cornwallis  suiTenderiug 
tin?  captured  remnant  of  our  army  to  Washington,  are  the  humi¬ 
liating  memories  which  reach  us  from  that  day. 

But  not  only  the  loss  of  a  continent  and  the  world-wide 
disgiace  of  the  English  name  were  the  results  of  aristocratic 
incapacity  then,  the  whole  of  that  fatal  war  was  marked  hy  the 
very  s;ime  characteristics  of  ofticial  feebleness  and  gross  treat¬ 
ment  of  our  gallant  soldiers  as  this  present  one  has  been.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  that  war  we  w^ere  found  to  have  scarcely  a 
soldier  in  that  country,  except  at  Boston  and  in  Canada,  though 
the  army  cost  us  at  tliat  time  oP2, 000,000  a-year ;  and  l.ord 
North,  like  Sidney  Herbert  and  Mr.  Gladstone  on  this  occasion, 
dt^clared  the  condition  of  it  was  iulmirable.  Immediately  on  the 
0]H‘ning  of  the  war,  the  Americans,  under  Ethan  Allan  and  the 
celebrated  Arnold,  surprised  Forts  Ticonderago  and  Crown 
Point,  the  keys  of  Canada.  In  one  of  these  they  found  sixty 
soldiers,  twenty  of  whom  w  ere  drunk,  and  one  sentinel  cm  duty ; 
while  in  C^rown  Point  there  w^erc  neither  guard  nor  garrison. 
Canada  itself  Wius  within  a  hair  s-breadth  of  being  lost.  When 
we  had  f\ ft y  millions,  it  was  still  the  complaint  that  we 

had  no  army.  When  an  army  wivs  at  length  conveyed  over 
thither,  it  was  in  danger  of  being  destroyed,  not  by  the  Americans 
but  by  our  own  corrupt  commissariat  officers. 


‘A  series  of  debates,*  says  Knight's  lli.stor}',  ‘took  jdacc  in  1777  on 
nbu-ses  in  the  eonunissariat :  in  tlie  chartering  of  transports,  wn  tehed 
vessels  hired  of  luereljants,  in  which  our  poor  soldiers  suH'cred  all  the 
horrors  of  a  middle  pa.ssago ;  in  tlie  contnu’ts  for  supplying  the  troops 
in  America  witli  provisions,  rum.  Sic.,  when  it  was  found  that  the.se 
ahust's  existed  to  an  enormous  extent.  Alanv  incmhcrs  of  the  House 
ot  ('ominous,  nd>y-faccd  gentlemen,  who  sat  on  the  ministt  rial  side  of 
the  houst*,  sometimes  speaking  of  king  and  country,  hut  always  voting 
with  the  treasury  bench,  had  been  allowed  to  got  profitable  contracts, 
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— protitable  to  them,  but  slow  death  to  the  j>oor  soldiers  and  sailors 
who  eat  their  meai^re,  sapless  beef,  their  earrion  pork,  and  their  mouldy 
biscuits.  The  Opposition  allirined  that  both  at  Hoston  and  since,  our 
brave  soldiers  had  been  destroyed  by  unwholesome  j)rovisions.  Nor 
was  this  [)arty  invention,  nor  exiij^i^eration;  tlie  monstrous  evil  existed 
as  it  had  done  for  ajes.'‘ 

The  melancholy  termination  of  the  war  thus  brought  ahout  hy 
administrative  imbecility,  seltishnoss,  and  corruption,  saw  England 
sunk  in  honour  and  prestige  to  the  lowest  conceivahle  coinlition. 
Her  aristocracy  had  destroyed  her  po>ver,  alienated  her  colo¬ 
nies,  wasted  millions  upon  millions  of  her  sid)stance,  and  tons  of 
thousands  of  the  lives  of  her  brave  men.  They  had  sunk  her 
below  the  contempt  of  all  foreign  nations.  Ihit  with  the  now 
great  European  war  which  followed  arose  a  Nelson,  and  eventually 
a  Wellington,  both  men  from  the  middle  chisses  of  society,  ami 
renovated  her  fame.  Yet  the  past  had  taught  no  wisdom  to  the 
nation  in  one  respect — the  same  incompetent  class  ruled,  ami  the 
same  base  peculation  and  callous  imlitference  to  the  lives  and 
comfort  of  the  armies  which  were  fighting  our  battles  were 
constantly  coming  uj). 

In  17l)o  we  hail  a  terrible  instance  of  this.  The  Duke  of  York 
had  been  made  commander  of  our  army  in  llollaml,  not  because 
he  hail  ever  discovered  the  necessary  talents  for  a  great  general, 
but  because  he  was  a  prince.  A  prince  w  ithout  t^ilents,  however, 
is  a  bad  substitute  for  a  general  with  them,  and  here,  imh‘ed, 
was  utmost  need  for  genius  and  ability  to  cope  wdth  the  nume¬ 
rous  armies  and  self-raised  generals  of  France.  Winter  sot  in, 
and  the  }>rincely  commander,  like  some  of  our  aristocratic  otfii’ers 
last  winter,  (piitted  the  scene  of  action  for  the  comfort  of  warm 
(piarters  at  home.  The  deserte<l  army  had  the  p<'ople  of  the 
country  all  against  them,  favouring  the  French  who  had  an  army 
of  200,000  men,  under  Pichegru,  pressing  on  their  van.  What 
was  worse,  not  only  w^as  the  British  army  abandoned  by  its  general, 
but  had  a  miserable,  fraudulent  commissariat,  an  ecpially  bad 
medical  stalf,  and  was  totally  unprovided  with  necessaries.  Tlie 
Jiick  and  wounded  had  neither  medicines  nor  surgeons  to  attend 
them.  They  wanted  food,  covering,  and  pro|)er  jilaces  ot  shelter 
to  roceive  them.  Tlie  indignation  of  the  army  was  the  greater 
as  it  w'as  perfectly  well  known  that  the  government  had  jirovided 
with  a  lavish  hand  for  all  their  wants  as  far  as  money  and  orders 
could  provide  for  them,  and  abundant  comforts,  neecletl  by  a 
soldiery  in  a  cold,  inhospitable  country,  had  been  lurnished  by 
subscriptions  throughout  England, —  the  Patriotic  J?  uiul  ol 
that  day. 

An  eye-witness,  whose  report  was  found  to  be  correct,  thus 
describes  the  army  hospital : — ‘  W  itliout  covering,  w'ithout 
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attcinlaiice,  and  even  Aviihout  clean  straw  and  snfticient  shelter 
from  the  weather,  the  sick  and  wounded  are  thrown  together  in 
Leaps,  un pitied  and  iin])rotected,  to  perish  by  contagion/— 
‘Annual  Ih-gister,"  Jan.  21,  171)"). 

As  for  the  army  itself  it  had  to  flee  for  two  months  before  the 
enemy  through  unexamjded  miseries.  The  commissary  ai^onts 
liad  collected  no  provisions,  ^lany  soldiers  were  frozen  to 
death  ;  many  dropped  anil  ix'rished  through  want  in  the  sandy 
deserts  between  Utrecht  and  Zutphen;  and  only  a  misemhle 
remnant,  after  sufferings  as  cruel  as  ever  pursued  a  retreatiu<» 
army,  embarked  and  reached  England. 

In  1807  the  public  discontent  compelled  an  iiupiiry  into  the 
abu.ses  and  mismanagement  of  the  army,  when  the  most  frightful 
state  of  things  was  revealed.  It  was  shown  that  (uiioral 
Delancey,  through  (Jreenwood,  the  army  agent,  had  drawn 
immense  sums  long  before  they  were  wanteil,  and  that  in  a  ]iart 
onlv  of  their  accounts,  for  the  whole  never  were  gone  through, 
there  were  overcharges  of  T’1K),000.  There  was  proved  the 
gi'ossest  collusion  between  l>elancey  and  Davison,  a  banker  and 
colonel  (d’a  regiment.  This  Davison  had  been  tried  and  iinpri- 
soneil  for  bribery  at  elections,  and  yet  immediatedy  on  coining 
out  of  pri.son  had  been  apjiointed  by  Pitt  treasurer  of  the 
Ordnance !  in  wliich  capacit}*  he  had  the  handling  of  from 
J.’3,0(i0,(K)0  to  T'  t,(K)0,(KK)  of  the  juiblic  money  annually.  The 
Darrack-master-general,  Delancey,  and  Davison,  by  a  comj)act 
l)etween  them,  had  robbed  the  country  of  two  and  a  half  ]>ercent. 
on  all  articles  sui)plied  to  the  army,  as  sheets,  blanket.s,  l>eds, 
beer,  forage,  Ac.  Ac.,  and  Davison  was  to  funiish  coals  as  a  mer¬ 
chant,  and  charged  on  every  ton  gieatly  above  the  market  juice. 
Of  cour.'ie  he  was  living  in  tlie  highest  .style  of  spleiuhuir,  buying 
great  estates,  aiul  entertaining  as  his  gue.sts  the  Prince  of  AN  ales, 
and  other  royal  jKTsonages  !  AVe  have  not  space  for  the  full 
details  of  this  monstrous  history. 

Again,  everyone  is  acquainted  with  the  melancholy  fate  of  Sir 
John  Moi>re  and  his  army  in  Sjiain,  who  fell  victims  to  the 
wilful  delusions  practised  upon  liim  by  government  othcials, 
and  by  the  utter  deficiency  of  his  commis.sariat  sujijdies.  Sir 
John  on  arriving  at  the  fatal  spot  which  was  to  close  his  career 
foiiiui  40(M)  barrels  of  gunpowder  rotting  u})on  a  hill  cuIkivc 
Uoninna,  which  should  long  before  have  enabled  him  to  defeat 
his  enemies.  Ecpially  notorious  are  the  difficulties  and  disorders 
ot  the  .sjime  kind  which  at  first  surrounded  Lord  AN  ellingteii.  and 
which  only  his  iron  will  and  determination  enabled  him  to 
surmount.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  wt'  had  an  effective  com- 
missiuiat. 

In  occurred  the  celebrated  expedition  to  AN  alchercii. 
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This  expedition  again  presented  the  nation  with  a  terrible 
reminder  of  its  folly  in  still  continuing  to  commit  its  honour  and 
its  armies  to  the  same  class  which  had  on  so  many  former  occa¬ 
sions  overwhelmed  it  with  calamity  and  disgrace.  Walchereii 
^’as  our  Sebastopol  of  1809,  and  it  is  most  remarkable  in  what  a 
numher  of  particulars  the  coincidence  presents  itself.  These 
coincidences  stand  prominent  in  the  strange  selection  of  com¬ 
manders,  in  the  gross  ignorance  of  the  place  of  attack,  in  the 
neglect  of  the  commissariat,  and  fearful  confusion  in  the  hospitals. 
We  had  numbers  of  brave  and  experienced  generals,  yet  the 
command  of  the  expedition  was  given  to  the  Earl  of  Chatham, 
who  had  nothing  to  recommend  him  but  being  an  amiable  man, 
and  mixed  up  with  the  members  of  government,  lie  was  a  man 
of  no  experience  and  of  inveterate  indolence.  We  had  such 
naval  commanders  as  Lord  Cochrane  and  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  and 
we  had  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  naval  forces  Sir  Kichard 
Strachan,  a  man  of  no  naval  mark  whatever.  The  object  was  to 
capture  or  destroy  the  enemy's  shij)s,  either  building  at  Antwerp 
or  Flushing,  or  afloat  in  the  Scheldt,  the  destruction  of  the 
arsenals  and  dockyards  at  Antwerj),  Temeuse,  and  Flushing, 
the  reduction  of  the  island  of  Walcheren,  and  the  rendering,  if 

Kssihle,  the  Scheldt  no  longer  navigable.  Yet  the  ‘  Edinburgh 
‘view,'  in  its  forty-ninth  volume,  most  ably  showed  that  we 
knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  strength,  the  salubrity,  or  any  of 
the  statistics  of  the  jdaces  we  sought  to  destroy.  'Jdiere  existed 
no  materials  in  the  War-office,  in  the  Army  Medical  Board,  or 
anywhere  else  in  England,  whereby  to  judge  of  the  salubrity  ot 
those  islands  in  the  estuary  of  the  Scheldt.  ‘  The  expedition,' 
says  the  Review,  ‘  was  the  fruit  of  statistical  ignorance  in  every 
one  from  the  juiine  minister  to  the  commander-in-chief,  and 
from  him  to  the  surgeon's-mate ;  and  that  ignorance  which 
every  ^liddleburghian,  and  any  Dutchman  could  have  dispelled, 
cost  us  10,000  brave  men,  not  a  little  money,  :ind  not  a  little 
credit.' 

Meantime,  as  at  Sebastopol,  ships  had  been  sunk,  and  booms 
drawn  across  the  Scheldt,  strong  batteries  had  been  erecteil  at 
Antwerp  and  Flu.shing;  the  English  commanders  lingered  doing 
nothing  till  their  supplies  were  consumed,  and  tliey  had  800() 
men  on  the  sick  list.  The  report  of  Henry  Marshall,  deputy- 
inspector-general  of  army  hosjutals,  gives  a  terrible  relation  of 
the  horrors  of  that  cam])aign.  The  soldiers  were  working  up  to 
their  middles  for  whole  nights  in  the  water,  as  our  soldiers  in 
the  trenches  of  Sebastopol  ;  there  was  the  s.‘ime  want  of  neces¬ 
saries  for  those  in  health,  of  comforts  and  even  beds  for  the 
^ick.  The  roof  of  the  hoj^pital  at  Flushing  had  been  blown  away 
%  the  boml)ardiuenl,  and  soldiers  lav  on  the  damp  floors  of  cold 
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cliurchcs,  ill  barns  aiul  outhouses,  exposed  to  every  iiicleiiieiicy 
and  every  jnivation,  till  fever  swept  them  into  the  grave. 

Such  has  been  the  history  of  the  management  of  uur  cam¬ 
paigns  in  every  war  in  which  we  have  been  engaged  for  the  last 
two  hundred  years,  yet,  with  the  experience  of  all  this  long  series 
of  horrors,  crimes,  and  ruinous  mismanagement,  we  have  once 
more  committed  ourselves,  in  the  awful  business  of  war,  to  the 
Siiine  class  of  men,  and  with  the  same  appalling  results.  Wo 
need  not  fill  up  this  last  chapter  of  our  disgrace.  The  terrible 
story  of  the  campaign  of  the  Crimea  is  too  vividly  engraven 
on  the  imaginations  and  the  hearts  of  us  all  to  need  a  rej)e- 
tition.  Our  soldiers  exjiosed  to  all  the  horrors  of  a  Russian 
winter,  without  huts  or  winter  clothing ;  cut  otV  from  their 
supjdies  by  the  mud  of  Balaklava  ;  working  day  ainl  night 
in  tlie  mud  and  water  of  the  ditches  ;  the  healthful  without 
what  was  necessary  to  maintain  health  ;  the  sick  without  l>eds 
and  without  medicine,  and  often  without  any  species  ut  attend¬ 
ance.  Everything,  if  sent  at  all,  sent  to  the  wrong  place  ;  inca¬ 
pacity  and  apathy  at  home  answered  by  inca])acity  and  apathy 
on  the  scene  of  action ;  old  men  sent  to  do  the  duties  of  young 
men  ;  confusion  in  the  ordnance  department,  the  medical  de- 
j)artment,  the  transport  service,  and  the  commissariat  service; 
every  man  ignorant  of  his  official  duties,  or  unable  to  execute 
them  if  he  knew  them,  from  the  obstacles  and  intricacies  of  the 
established  routine.  tSuch  is  the  picture  of  disorder,  of  entangle¬ 
ment,  of  selfishness,  suffering,  and  wholesale  death,  not  from  the 
enemy  but  from  exhaustion,  famine,  and  disease,  which  the 
‘  Times*  brought  to  our  cognizance,  and  w  hich  the  Report  ot  the 
Select  Committee  c>n  the  Army  before  Sebastopol  has  fully  con¬ 
firmed  and  recorde<l. 

Wo  ask,  is  this  to  continue  i  Is  this  new"  chajder  of  national 
injury  and  disgrace  to  leave  as  little  impression  as  all  that  has 
gone  before  it  (  Do  we  mean  still  to  permit  a  titled  debility,  an 
incompetent  clhjue,  to  usurp  the  conduct  of  our  affairs  to  our 
ruin  ?  Are  we  or  our  children  again,  from  the  same  neglect,  to 
emlure  the  same  calamities,  and  bleed  and  perish  at  future  Sebas- 
tojH)ls,  because  we  will  not  exert  ourselves  to  place  the  most 
imjHU’tant  of  our  concerns  in  the  hands  of  the  ablest  men? 
History,  as  we  have  shown,  has  sufficiently  warned  us,  nor  have 
wo  wanted  eanu'st  warnings  from  other  (piarters.  Carlyle,  in  his 
‘Latter-Day  Ihmuihlets,’  has  piuTicularly  drawn  our  attention  to 
the  condition  of  1  )owning-street.  He  has  told  us  that  all  its  ‘  dead 
jxalantrio.s,  unveracities,  and  indolent  somnolent  impotences 
must  be  jirobcd  into  and  cleared  out.  ‘The  beautiful  notion  of 
no-government  mu.st  take  itself  away.  The  world  is  daily  rush¬ 
ing  towards  wreck  while  it  lasts.* 
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Five  yeai's  ago  he  proclaimed  this  in  liis  ^rotosnue  hut  mus¬ 
cular  stylo,  aiui  that  the  ablest  men  must  be  hunted  out  and  put 
there,  "ihit  ten  years  ago  there  was  a  writer  vehemently  uttering 
the  same  warnings,  showing  us  the  great  hereditary  root  of  all 
our  failures,  sutterings,  debts,  and  dishonours,  and  had  we  well 
reail  and  weighed  his  ‘  History  of  the  Aristocracy,'  we  might  now 
have  been  in  a  far  different  condition.  He  reminded  ns  that  the 
Euglish  people  were  es.sentially  a  people  of  practical  business 
habits,  and  did  all  their  business  successfully  and  well,  weak  only 
in  one  j)oint,  that  they  trust  their  most  important  concerns  of  all, 
those  of  government,  ‘  to  a  selfish  and  unhiisincss-like  aristocracy.’ 
What  we  blush  for,  he  says,  summing  up  the  lessons  of  his  his¬ 
tory,  is  ‘  that  our  great  country  should  have  been  thus  cx|)osed  to 
loss,  to  vast  ex})enditure,  and  to  humiliation  l)eforc  all  the  world, 
by  an  efteininate,  stupid,  and  imbecile  class  of  men,  who,  arrayed 
in  tine  clothes  ainl  fine  titles,  stood  forth  to  the  ])eo})led  earth  as 
the  hwJiiifi  men  of  our  nation  and  thus  brought  shame  on  the 
name  of  England’  (p.  280).  In  the  ])reface  to  his  second  edition 
in  ISI(>,  congratulating  us  on  the  severe  mercies  of  Providence, 
on  the  wet  season  and  potato  rot  of  1 845,  which  hastened  the 
triumph  (►f  the  repeal  of  the  corn-law.s,  he  exclaims  solemnly  and 
prophetically — 


‘  Xover  did  circumstances  show  themselves  so  auspieioiisly  since  the 
great  revolution  of  lOSS.  Let  the  nation  take  care  thin  time  to  accare 
the  full  fruits  of  them.  J^ct  the  example  of  the  League  show  that 
public  opinion,  if  it  jilease,  is  omni[)otcnt.  Let  it  rememher  that  with 
the  al  )oliti()n  of  the  corn  laws  oidv  one  of  a  thousand  aristocratic  evils 
IS  eradicated.  Time  will  show  that  cheap  hreatf  alone  will  not  enable 
us  to  remedp  all  the  mischiefs  that  remain.  Ltd  the  peojde  rmnemher 
that  aristt)cratic  corruption,  ami  the  sources  of  its  corruption,  still 
remain  in  the  state:  that  the  root  of  the  mischief  is  still  th(*re;  that 
the  Iranchise  is  still  restricted  to  a  lew  :  that  Troridenee  will  not  evert/ 
pear  interfere  with  the  seasons  to  vemedt/  what  we  should  remeda  our¬ 
selves.'  ^ 


Well,  wo  have  boon  warned  by  history  and  our  contemporary 
writers — shall  we  be  still  warned  in  vain  ?  Tin?  A  dmi  nisi  rat  ire 
deform  A ssocitd Ion  ^  yoV  That  is  the  true  word.  We 
accc])t  the  cry,  and  take  up  the  gage'  which  it  throws  down. 
There  is  no  onterjuiso,  however,  more  arduous,  hut  there  is  none 
more  nohle,  none  more  ncces.sjiry,  none  which  must  more  inevit- 
ahly  he  undertaken  now  or  hereafter,  if  we  are  to  kec[)  our  j)la('0 
amongst  the  nations;  that  place  which  wo  have  so  long  and  proudly 
uiaintained  at  the  head  of  the  world’s  civilization.  ’I  here  is 
uone,  therefiu’o,  which  the  public  is  so  hound  by  every  high  and 
holy  duty,  hy  cverv  substantial  interest,  and  by  every  human 
•\vmpathy  and  affection,  to  assume  and  to  su])port.  It  we  cannot 
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check  this  desceut,  if  we  cannot  arrest  the  disastrous  course  ot 
arist«x;ratic  fatality,  if  we  are  to  roll  up  in  our  path  fresh  debts, 
fresh  follies,  and  fresh  miseries,  then  we  must  hid  an  ewrlastincr 
farewell  to  all  our  hopes  of  social  ])rogress,  and  all  our  works  o{ 
j>opular  improvement,  to  the  triumphs  of  education,  to  art,  science 
religion,  and  liberty.  It  must  become  our  miserable  fate  to 
labour,  not  for  higher  developments  and  manifestations  of  mind 
for  higher  intellectual  enjoyments,  but  simply  as  the  tame  drudges 
of  taxation,  aiul  for  the  commission  of  unavailing  carnage. 

We  say,  therefore,  that  we  hail  the  work  of  administrative 
reform,  and  feel  that  the  whole  ]»ublic  shoidd  embrace  it  as  one 
man.  But  to  call  up  this  great  response,  it  seems  to  us  that 
something  is  still  wanting  on  the  ])art  of  the  advocates  of  reform. 
We  would  have  some  clear  and  definite  plan  of  action  laid  down. 
We  would  like  to  see,  on  the  })art  of  the  Association,  alinuinous 
declaration  of  its  precise  object.  A  declaration  of  what  it  con¬ 
ceives  tlie  nece.s.sar\’  reform  to  l)e,  and  a  simple  avowal  of  the 
means  by  which  it  proposes  to  attain  that  object.  We  want,  in 
fact,  a  jdaii  of  the  campaign.  Withotit  such  plan  and  declara¬ 
tion  we  fear  that  the  ])ublic  enthusiasm  will  Hag*.  Wo  fear  that 
it  feels  the  want  of  this  stimulus  already.  We  know  what  a 
mighty  labour  it  is  to  get  up  the  })ublic  steam.  Tlie  iv|>eal  of 
the  corn-laws  was  not  achieved  except  by  the  stupendous  exertions 
of  .seven  long  years.  And  yet  the  re])eal  of  the  corn-laws  was  a 
simj>h*,  detlnite,  and  most  tangible  object.  It  was  but  to  abolish 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  the  work  was  done.  Here  the  object 
is  vast,  ami,  as  yet,  vague  and  cloudy.  We  know,  indeed,  that 
we  have  not  to  deal  with  a  mere  Act,  but  with  the  body  and  the 
class  from  which  all  such  acts  proceed.  We  would  have  this 
botly  and  our  work  with  it  i>laced  compactly  and  prominently 
before  ns. 


So  much  we  have  gathered  from  the  Association  for  A  drain  is- 
t  rat  ice  Reforniy  that  it  aims  to  put  the  right  man  into  the  right 
place.  Triu*,  but  by  what  mean.s,  and  when  he  is  there,  how 
maintain  him  thiue  i  These  are  important  points  on  which  we 
would  fain  have  the  Association  speak  out. 

In  the  meantime,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  what  we 
conceive  the  necessary  reform  to  be,  how  it  is  to  be  attemi)ted, 
and  when  accompli.shed,  ho\v  it  is  alone  to  be  maintained. 


Administrative  reform  is  reform 


of  the  administrative  sj^sieni 


of  the  nation.  It  consists  not  only  in  removing  im])roper  lueu 
Iroiu  its  othces,  ami  putting  in  proper  and  efficient  ones,  but  m 
examining  and  re])airing  the  machinerv  by  which  they  work.  In 
taking  out  .such  wheels,  or  shafts,  or  level's,  as  time  has  damaged 
or  decayed  ;  setting  straight  what  has  become  straincil  or  twisted. 
warj>i‘d  or  worn  ;  introducing  new  metal  and  now  ]»rincij>lcs 
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of  action,  ami  not  even  stopping  there,  but,  if  necessary  or  ad¬ 
visable,  throwing  aside  the  whole  aiitiipiated  machine,  and  siibsti- 
tutiiv^  a  better.  There  is  no  reason  that  our  manufacturer 
should  avail  himself  of  all  that  science  and  experience  can 
suggest,  and  do  his  work  by  new  inventions  and  improvements. 
There  is  no  reason  that  chemistry,  hyilrostatics,  steam,  ami 
electricity  should  be  the  humble,  active  servants  of  our  manu¬ 
facturers  in  all  their  arts  anil  manipulations  for  the  pu])lic  benefit, 
auil  that  the  nation  at  large,  the  great  collective  community, 
should  not  have  the  most  scientific  machinery  for  its  government 
work,  should  not  have  all  the  aids  of  intellectual  chemistry, 
hydrostatics,  and  electricity,  for  the  more  rapid,  accurate,  and 
perfect  performance  of  its  mighty  functions.  There  is  no  rejison 
that  the  farmer  should  cast  aside  his  old  clumsy  plougli  for  a 
new  and  suj)erior  one  ;  should  sow,  reap,  thrash,  and  even  feed 
and  fatten  his  cattle  by  the  means  of  new  machinery  which  con¬ 
denses  labour  and  augments  })roduct,  and  tliat  the  empire  should 
go  on  with  its  enormous  and  multiplying  processes,  with  the 
luinbering  apparatus  of  a  thoiisaml  years  ago.  Surely  it  is  high 
time,  when  we  have  removed  climbing  )>oys,  and  sweep  our 
chimneys  by  a  climbing  brush,  that  we  should  set  aside  the  anti¬ 
quated,  negligent,  and  inoi)erative  climbing  boys  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  introduce  the  climbing  brush  into  their  obstructed  tunnels. 
Surely,  while  the  very  maid-of-all-work  aids  lier  operations  and 
promotes  the  economy  of  her  mistress  by  a  knife-cleaning 
machine  and  a  cinder-sifter,  it  is  time  that  we  should  j)olish  up 
our  weapons,  and  sift  out  the  ashes  of  our  public  otfices  by  the 
best  machinery  we  can  lay  hold  of.  There  ought  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  establishment  of  John  Dull  all  tlio  im}U'ovementB 
of  the  age,  as  well  as  into  that  of  any  other  gentleman. 

We  would  have,  therefore,  a  commission,  a  well  chosen,  well- 
appointed,  and  well-manned  commission,  to  examine  into  the 
whole  system  and  machinery  of  our  government  business,  to 
make  a  thorough  scrutiny  and  careful  consideration  ot  both  its 
prcsiuit  machinery  and  men.  It  should  go  into  ami  throw*  open 
to  the  public  gaze  all  the  dark  dens  iii  w  hich  so  many  strange 
and  foul  cobwebs  have  been  so  long  woven  ;  all  those  ‘  owleries/ 
as  Carlyle  terms  them,  in  which  such  throngs  of  strange,  purldiiul, 
and  dazed  creatures  have  h«.*eu  gathered  together  by  the 
successive  eti’orts  of  interest,  and  are  omj)loyed  in  the  m.anu- 
facture  of  so  much  national  w’a.sto,  disorder,  and  disgrace.  Wo 
i>hould,  then,  see  strange  sights,  more  strange  than  those  ot  the 
Iron  Mask  and  the  decrepitudes  which  mot  the  astonished  gaze 
of  the  invaders  of  the  Biistile.  Wo  sla^nhl  then  come  to  know 
w  here  the  old  machine  is  so  out  of  joint  that  lUie  part  no  longer 
responds  to  another,  that  cog  fails  to  lay  hold  ot  cog,  that  whee 
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]iSi.^  no  longer  any  acviuaintance  with  its  brother  wheel,  aiul  that 
they  thus  ])roduce,  not  work,  hut  stoppage  and  abortion. 

That  is  what  we  call  administrative  reform,  and  wo  know 
that  it  is  needful  in  every  sense  and  in  eveiy  department,  in 
Church  and  State,  in  colony  and  office.  We  liave,  from  time  to 
time,  had  to  learn  tliat  the  system  of  loading  our  administrative 
machinery  with  useless  lumber,  introduced  by  interest  and  favour 
instead  of  desire  for  the  public  service,  has  oj)pressed  our  colonies, 
ami  officered  our  army  with  weakly  boys  instead  of  matured, 
accomplished,  and  able  men.  Once  the  system  purged,  the 
machinery  renewed,  there  must  be  a  necessary  education,  and  a 
necessiiry  examination  as  to  the  fitness  of  those  who  are  to  tend 
and  guide  the  machinery  afterwards.  We  must  no  longer  have 
our  w«uk  neglected  by  the  son  or  nephew  of  Lord  Tom  Xoddv, 
but  ilitne  by  the  son  of  any  miui,  lord  or  commoner,  who  has 
cpialified  himself  to  do  it. 

Jlut  this  you  say  is  a  great  work,  and  will  require  great  power 
and  influence*  to  etfect  it.  True,  but  it  is  the  work  Utat  hus  iu  ijc 
(hrufy  and  itnisf  he  done,  and  there  is  a  great  people,  all  whose 
interests  are  at  stake,  to  do  it.  Let  the  gentlemen  wlio  have 
commenced  this  great  labour,  honest,  honourable,  and  ]»atriotic 
men,  as  we  know  they  are,  trust  to  the  greatness  of  the  occasion, 
and  throw  their  hearts  and  minds  fearlessly  into  it,  and  tliework 
will  be  done.  There  will  l»e  no  lack  of  backers  and  supporters 
if  the  business  is  zealouslv  and  energeticallv  gone  into.  There  is 
not  a  man,  a  woman,  a  child,  in  all  these  rt‘alms,  and  iu 
all  tli('  miglity  dependencies  of  them,  including  the  lives, 
ho]>rs,  and  ha]q»iness  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  inillioiKs  of 
.^ouls,  who,  by  all  that  is  precious  to  them  here*  and  hero- 
aft(‘r,  are  not  interested  in  this  question.  It  is  for  us  aiul 
them,  for  all  these,  that  wa*  must  take  up  this  work  and 
.see  it  tlirougli.  And  there  never  yet  was  a  great  occasion  in 
which  tin*  Jhitish  pi*o])le,  jnoperly  appealed  to,  ilid  not  rcsjiond. 
Ihit  the  steam  cannot  be  got  up  at  once.  The  Anti-Corn  Law 
League  did  not  achieve  their  work  by  one  effort.  It  was  l»y  a 
long  series  of  energetic  action,  energetic  a]»peal,  by  much  counsel, 
much  labour,  much  elocpience,  and  much  money,  that  that  im¬ 
portant  iriunqdi  was  achieved.  A  greater  work  is  here,  and  a 
greatt  r  triumph  awaits  us.  It  is  a  work  that  we  or  our  children 
do.  We  must  have  reform  or  revolution.  The  murmurs 


(.d  the 

classes 

practii 


peo]de  are  becoming  audible  and  menacing.  If  the  middle 
do  m»t  take  up  the  w'ork  it  will  fall  into  less  ]u\tient  and 
al  hand.s.  We  have  seen  that  the  evil  is  the  evil  of  ages, 


and  that  it  stands  forth  in  stronger  and  stronger  contrast  with  our 
lalnnus  l»»r  civilization.  We  must  pluck  out  the  heart  of  this 
r»»ttouuoss,  or  we  must  cease  to  educate,  to  evangelize*,  and  retinc. 
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This  superanuiiatod  and  dropsical  body,  which  produces  with  its 
paralytic  hands  only  murder  and  mischief,  lies  like  an  incubus  on 
all  plans  and  means  of  progress,  and  nmst  ‘  give  place  to  better 
men to  a  selection  of  the  able,  the  active,  and  the  accomplished, 
from  all  and  every  class  which  can  furnish  them.  Let  the  admi¬ 
nistrative  reformers,  therefore,  go  on  and  f(*ar  nothing,  for  the 
necessities  of  the  nation  are  with  them,  and  its  prayers  and 
co-operation  must  follow.  We  shall  have  yet,  again  and  again,  to 
meet  them  on  this  (piestiou  of  (piestions.  We  shall  yet  have  to 
pass  through  sharp  experiences  which  will  act  as  spurs  to  our 
sides.  For  the  present,  therefore,  we  conclude  in  the  words  of 
John  Hampden,  jun. : — 


‘The  govornnient  by  an  exclusive  aristocracy  is  before  the  public. 
Let  its  nature,  dcials,  and  results,  be  well  weighed:  but  when  the 
min  it  has  wrought,  the  crimes  it  has  perpetrated,  the  moral  guilt 
and  the  debt  which  it  has  heaj)ed  upon  the  nation,  be  fully  ('ompre- 
hendod, — and  when  all  its  follies,  its  treason  to  its  high  trust,  its  sins 
against  (Jod  and  man  be  wlndly  seen  and  felt, — then  let  the  people 
relleet  that  thejf  also  have  their  share  of  that  guilt  to  answer  for;  for 
wliat  the  aristocnicy  have  they  have  too  tamely  sullenal.  And  if 
this  course  of  national  injustice  still  be  persisted  in  ;  if  the  destinies  of 
this  great  nation  still  be  intrusted  to  usurping  hands  ;  if  the  poor  shall 
still  sillier  by  millions  for  the  oppressions  of  a  few,  then  great,  my 
fellow  countrymen,  will  be  your  res[>onsil)ility  at  the  bar  of  humanity 
and  of  (lod.’ 


While  this  article  has  been  in  the  press,  we  have  received  the 
First  l\o])ort  of  the  Administrative  Reform  Association,  and 
ohserve  with  lively  satisfaction  that  the  coininittoe  have  alrt'ady 
taken  the  initiative  in  the  very  course  we  have  here  leeoni- 
mendeil.  Tlnw  Miave  submitted  a  plan  of  action  which  they 
l>olieve  will  be  a  proper  commencement  of  jiractical  refoim  iu 
tlio  present  system  of  jiarliamentary  i)atronage,  which  the  com¬ 
mittee  holieve  is  at  the  root  of  tlu^  most  of  the  existing  evils.^ 
fhis  jdan  of  action  consists  in  demanding,  first,  an  inde- 
l^ndcnt  Hoard  of  Examiners  of  all  candiilates  for  government 
employ numt.  Those  candidates  to  bo  admissible  from  all  classes, 
hut  no  one  to  be  capable  of  obtaining  any  junior  clerkship  in  any 
g‘Wemment  dejiartmont  without  a  certificate  of  fitness,  and  also 
''’ithout  a  subseipient  competitive  examination,  followed  by  a 
perioil  of  probation.  The  committee  avows  this  to  be  only  a 
t niiiyi rtj  step  in  the  necessary  reform  ;  and  tluw  pledge 
tlieinsolves  to  framo  and  bring  forward  a  bill  fur  this  purjiose  to 
Mibiuitted  to  Parliament  early  in  the  lu  xt  session. 

1  his  is  certainly  a  sti^p  in  the  right  direction,  aiul  we  are  glad 
fho  Association  regard  it  but  as  a  st<  p,  for  it  Vw  no  ni'-ans  goes 
x.s. — X.  n  u 
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to  the  root  (►f  the  mischief.  That  mi.schief  lies  in  the  ajipuint- 
lueut  of  uu<|iuilitied  and  incomjietent  lietuh  of  departincnts,  and 
in  those  n}>])er  secretaries  and  chief  clerks,  who,  remaining  iu 
oftice  independent  of  ministerial  changes,  exercise  the  niaiu 
powers  both  of  furtherance  and  obstruction,  bi‘cause  tluw  ]x»ssess 
permanent  sUitus,  and  the  practical  knowledge  derived  from  it. 

It  is  here  that  all  the  neglect,  the  selfish  aj)athy,  the  shufilin.r 
of  duty  and  responsibility  trom  one  shoulder  and  one  depaitiueut 
to  another,  has  occurred  in  the  late  unhappy  transactions.  What 
remedy  does  the  committee  propose  lor  this  I  We  see  none  iu 
tliO  Ih'pori  and  we,  therefore,  turn  back  to  their  address  of 
May  l!hh,  and  there  point  to  a  ])romise  which  we  sliould  have 
broil  ghul  to  see  reproduced  in  the  i)laii  as  laid  down  in  the 
Krj»ort. 

Aftt‘r  •pioting  Lord  John  Kusseirs  declaration  that  ministers 
have  no  time  to  give  their  attention  to  great  subjects,  or  to  tlieir 
conse(|Uenees  to  the  country,  they  add  in  energetic  italics: — 'It 

therefore,  almost  as  a  first  step  to  Adnciitistratlvc  Iliform, 
that  there  is  needed,  for  the  i nformation  of  the  pidJlc,  a 
suceinct  aceoind  of  the  Government  offices  (fs  thcij  are,  with  as 
accurate  a  digest  as  is  attainable  of  their  seccral  duties,  their 
man  ner  ef  (yjnductiiaj  business,  the  CJ'penses  of  cond net imj  it, 
and  the  time  it  takes.  In  addition  to  this  it  will  be  essential  to 
obtain  information  as  to  the  duties,  ]U’ivileges,  and  otheial 
patronag<‘  of  the  ministers  of  the  crown.  The  public  information 
upon  the  subjo(‘t  amounts  jn*actically  to  nothing.’ 

Again,  at  page  7,  the  committee  adds,  also  in  italics : — 
‘  I'liere  must  be  an  end  put  to  every  rnysterf/  of  office — hov'  the 
administration  of  the  country  is  carried  on,^must  be  made 
plain  tit  the  most  ordinary  capacity.  I'othis  end  acts  of  yur- 
liamcnt  must  be  searched,  and  returns  obtained.  The  .Uio- 
ciation  arc  resolved  to  have  a  complete  analysis  of  our  ojneial 
sysicni,  a  thorouyh  clcariny  ef  the  question  cfpt  rsonal  resj^n- 
sibiliiy.’ 

But  these  undertakings  imply  the  creation  and  exercise  ot 
that  commission  which  we  have  already  in  this  article  pronounced 
to  be  absoluti  ly  necessary.  There  exists  no  Hercules  short  of 
tliat,  capable  of  dragging  the  Cacus  of  administrative  corruption 
from  his  othoial  den  to  tlie  light  of  day.  The  various  ]>aniphlets 
which  the  Association  has  juibli.shed,  excellent  and  most  usetuLui 
they  are,  do  not  and  cannot  supply  this  desideratum.  In  tact, 
the  work  re<|uired  is  of  that  nature  which  points  plainly  at  a 
thorough  parhanientary  reformas  the  only  remedy  ;  and  we  were 
ghnl  t'»  se<'  that  the  chairman  of  the  juiblic  meeting  at  the 
Lonilon  Tavern,  on  the  i)th  of  August,  a^  well  as  some  ot  the 
sjx'akers,  luul  arrived  at  this  conclusion.  The  chairman  said: 
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‘His  own  opinion  was,  that  to  obtain  administrative  relonn  they 
ou‘^ht  to  go  at  once  tor  parliamentary  reform,  for  lie  considered 
the  present  House  of  Parliament  to  bo  utterly  hopeless  in  that 
respect.' 

Wc  believe  every  thinking  man  in  the  country  will  echo  that 
opinion.  Out  of  a  corrupt  Parliament  no  real  extensive  reform 
can  come.  The  evil  we  have  to  contend  with  springs  out  of  a 
pennanciit  and  powerful  body,  which,  when  as.sailed  by  the 
evanescent  storms  of  jiojnilar  indignation,  sits  still,  and  lets  the 
tempest  blow  over.  It  is  only  a  thoroughly  popular  J^irliament 
which  can  extinguish  corrupt  cabinets  and  maintain  goo(l  ones 
in  office.  At  this  early  stage  of  the  business,  we  can  onlv  add 
our  prayers  for  the  entire  success  of  this  great  enterjirise,  and 
encourage  ourselves  in  the  assurance  of  the  committee  that  they 
‘  are  port'ectly  satisfied  that  the  requinal  means  will  be  forth¬ 
coming  ;  that  .subscript ions  to  the  object  will  bo  general  through¬ 
out  the  country  ;  that  a  failing  i)urse  will  never  compel  them  to 
hold  their  hand.' 
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AX 

The  central  character  of  this  tale  is  a  youth,  wltose  ancestors  had  long 
I*os8e8SL*d.  and  at  hi.'^t  scpiandcred  and  lost,  a  noble  mansion  and  c.4ate  ; 
au'l  who  is  early  po.^sc.ssed  with  a  determination  to  regain  it  to  the 
ainily  in  his  own  person ;  for  this  he  toils  through  years  ol  incrcantilo 
Abour,  sustained  hy  a  sister,  who  writes  the  narrative  in  the  iirst 
|H*r>on.  Ills  victories  over  diiUculties  and  snares  are  touchingly  por- 
l^.'ed,  and  although  the  characters  introduced  are  too  numerou-  to 
b*  fully  devclo])ed,  yet  the  sketches  oC  them  lU’e-cnted  an*  singularly 
?^phie  and  suggestive.  The  structural  defect  oi  the  talc  is,  wc 
^hnik,  dependent  upon  its  brevity.  The  characters  are  too  numerous, 
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and  the  incidents  siieceed  one  another  with  a  fatij^uin^  rapiditv.  A 
hard-souKd  uncle  receives  the  resolute  youth  into  Ins  count ini^-houso 
promotes  him,  from  mere  self-interest,  through  successive  gradi^s* 
gives  him  a  partnership,  and  at  his  death  leaves  him  his  entire  fortune* 
with  a  im)derate  life  charge  in  favour  of  his  widow  ;  the  name  of  his 
only  child  not  being  mentioned  in  his  will,  in  conse(]uencc  of  a  dis. 
approved  marriage  with  a  needy  man.  Our  hero  immediately 
over  his  entire  interest  in  the  property  to  the  disinherited  daughter. 
Thus  his  hopes  of  purchasing  the  ancestral  estate  are  postponed.  He 
finally  aecom])lishes  his  object,  and  then  marries  a  young  ladv  whom 
he  unexpectedly  finds,  reduced  in  circumstances,  in  the  eapaeitv  of 
governess  in  the  house  of  a  wealthy  neighbour,  of  whom  he  had 
purchased  a  portion  of  the  ancestral  domaui, — the  young  lady  having, 
years  ago,  in  the  pri<le  of  delusive  ex})eetations,  cai»rieiously  violated 
her  engagement  with  him.  The  issue  of  this  marriage  is  a  son,  who, 
in  process  of  time,  engages,  while  still  a  youth,  as  an  olfioer  in  the 
(himean  War,  and  is  slain  at  the  battle  of  the  Alma;  on  the  same 
field  the  brother  of  our  hero  fell  in  the  ranks,  having  been  driven  as  a 
l>oy  to  enlist  as  a  ]>rivatc  soldier  by  the  severity  of  his  lather.  The 
infant  son  of  this  ohseuro  private  becomes  the  heir  of  Thorney  Hall. 
From  these  materials,  a  tale  of  most  pathetic  interest  has  been  }'ro. 
dueed.  Of  its  authorship  we  know  absolutely  nothing,  hut  we  will 
hazard  two  eonjeetures :  first,  that  it  was  written  by  a  woman;  and 
next,  tliat  she  was  a  Scotchwoman.  The  style  is  pure  and  pleasing, 
but  against  its  moral  tendeiuT  we  must  make  one  exception,  which,  in 
substance,  we  once  heard  made  by  Uobert  Hall  against  the  writings 
of  Miss  Fdgt‘Wt)rth, — ‘She  presents  characters  of  the  highest  virtue, 
and  tried  by  all  the  temptations  in  life^  and  by  the  extremes  of  social 
condition,  and  yi‘t  destitute  of  the  slightest  hint  of  strictly  religious 
prineij)h* ;  so  that,  while  she  does  not  oppose  religion,  she  passes  it  hy 
as  a  superlluity,  by  ri'presenting  the  highest  moral  elevation  inde- 
pend'Uit  of  its  inlluenee.’ 


Lihrr  Cantahriqirnst.'i ;  ou  Account  of  the  Aids  a  (for  ilcJ  to  Poor  Siu- 
dents,  the  Encounnjonents  offered  to  I)ili(/ent  Students,  and  the 
Itevuirds  con  ferred  on  Successful  Students  in  the  iHiversittf  oj  Cano 
hndije  :  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Collect  ion  of  J/oA'i  ins  and  A  jdionsnis, 
desojned  for  the  use  of  Learners.  Hy  Uev.  liobert  Potts,  M.A., 
'rrinity  College.  London:  dohn  W.  Parker  A  Son.  18o5. 

Tins  work  will  be  found  a  useful  manual  to  that  numerous  ehiss  of 
young  men  who  are  annually  enrolling  themselves  as  memlu'rs  of  tlw' 
1  nivi*rsity  of  ('ambri<lge.  It  consists  of  ool!  pages,  ot  which  the 
first  17 1  are  oeen]*ied  with  aphorisms  that  are  evidently  the  content* 
('I  a  commonplace  boidc.  and  which  have  no  relevancy  wliatever  to  the 
subjivt  i»f  the  book,  'fhev  extimd  iVom  Haeon  to  Whewell.  including 
the  gn*atest  writers  that  intervene,  with  occasional  retrospections  ii» 
far  as  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon.  Harrow’,  TiOck(*,  Fulh*r,  I’arr.  Kog*‘r 
Aseham,  .lunius.  Dr.  Anndd,  Hisho]>  Hntlcr,  Laeon,  and  a  ioultitu<lo 
ot  etln  r  Worthies,  glitter  in  their  selected  gems  througliout  this 
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v»^c  mist't'llany,  thouj^h  what  they  have  to  do  with  the  subject 
tnJ  the  puq)ose  of  this  volume,  it  would  be  hard  indeed  to  say. 
The  remainder  of  it  is  occupied  with  what  the  author  describes  as 
*a  brief  account  of  the  prizes,  exhibitions,  sizarships,  scholarships, 
and  fellowsliips  in  the  University  and  Collcf^es  of  Cambridge.*  This 
conatituti*s  the  j)ractically  valuable  part  of  the  w  ork.  It  is  full  of 
antiquarian  research,  and  forms  of  itself  a  thorough  manual  for  the 
use  of  those  statesmen  who  addict  themselves  to  the  subject  of  Uni¬ 
versity  reform,  so  far  as  Cambridge  is  concerned.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  closing  portion  of  the  volume,  which  develops  with  equal 
carefulness  the  conditions  which  regulate  the  exhibitions  from  the 
Companies  in  London  to  the  University  of  Cambridge.  We  lay  this 
volume  aside  with  the  conviction  that,  in  common  with  those  broader 
expositions  which  are  at  this  moment  fdling  the  eyes  of  the  public,  it 
furnishes  the  text  and  the  material  for  the  earnest  advocates  of 
administrative  refonn. 


Creation's  Testimony  to  its  God ;  or,  the  Accordance  of  Science,  Phi¬ 
losophy,  and  lievelation.  By  Thomas  Bagg,  Author  of  the  ‘  Incar¬ 
nation,*  ‘The Deity,*  &c.  pp.  421.  1855. 

Tills  treatise,  *  wTitten  though  not  exactly  designed  for  the  Burnett 
competition,’  the  author  voluntarily  destroying  his  chance  of  a  pre¬ 
mium  by  ‘  travelling  out  of  the  record,*  is  highly  creditable  to  Mr. 
Ragg.  The  production  of  ‘one  who  started  in  life  as  a  humble  mechanic,’ 
whose  *  means  of  culture  have  been  those  of  self-culture  only,’  and 
who  ‘  has  hitherto  j)ossesscd  no  opportunities  of  study  save  in  the 
hours  which  are  usually  devoted  to  relaxation  and  n*pose,*  it  is  a 
striking  illustration  of  ability  and  diligence.  The  title  of  the  work  does 
not  do  full  justice  to  its  puiq)ose  and  scope :  revelation  occujnes  a  more 
prominent  place  in  it  than  the  title  would  suggest.  To  quote  the 
lan^iage  of  the  preface :  its  ‘  object  is  to  suj)ply  a  complete  refutation 
of  infidelity — paying  esj>ecial  attention  to  that  form  so  jirevalent  in 
our  large  manufacturing  tow’ns,  the  rejection  of  the  Scriptures  result- 
i^Qfrom  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  facts  of  2)hysical  science* 
The  author  has  brought  together  a  large  mass  of  fact  and  thought,  and 
presented  it  in  a  style  suited  to  w'in  the  attention  of  intelligent  and 
earnest  men. 


Sermons  preached  at  Trinity  Chapel,  Prighton,  By  the  late  Bev. 
Frederick  W.  Bobertson,  M. A.  pp.  365.  Os.  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 
1855. 

^Ve  had  the  privilege,  many  years  ago,  of  listening  to  the  lamented 
author  ol  these  sermons,  and  seldom  have  w  e  been  more  delighted  than 
we  were  on  that  occasion.  So  much  taste  and  elegance,  so  much 
Vigour  and  freshness,  characterized  both  the  matter  and  style  ol  the 
mscourse,  as  to  make  it  quite  an  event  in  our  history  as  hearers. 

oming  Irom  a  clergyman,  there  was  a  sj)ccial  (juality  in  the  address, 
singidar  freedom  and  libcralitv  of  theological  and  political  sentiment, 
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that  arrostol  our  mliuls.  aiul  luiulo  us  silent  i-rojihots  ot'  adi.-liiij/ui>licJ 
oanHU*  lor  the  |>ri*acher.  So  tar  as  lite  peniiiltod,  our  ex  peel  at  ion  was 
lultilled.  Ihit,  ulus  I  that  lito  wiis  short.  ‘  Many  lyjou-ed  iu  its 
liijht  lor  a  season,’  ainl  tlien  ‘the  sun  went  down  while  it  was  vet 
day.’  We  hail  with  unalieeted  ileliij^ht  the  apj*earance  ol*  the  pri‘s*;ut 
vniuine.  Ihddished  thoui^h  it  he  under  many  disadvantai^'s.  it 
will  alioni  a  rieh  treat  not  only  to  those  who  belonged  to  the  author's 
congrt  g.ation,  but  to  others  who  had  not  that  privih^go.  1  he  stnuons 
are  alti»gether  out  ol'  the  eoniinon  style.  They  are  strong,  live,  aiul 
iH'autil’ul  utteranees  ot‘  a  gilted  and  cultivated  nnnd.  t  leeasionallv, 
the  t'X])ression  <d*  theidogieal  sentiment  lails  lully  to  represi'Ut  our  own 
thought,  ainl  we  sometimes  detect  tendeneies  with  whieh  we  eaniiut 
sym]>atlnze;  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  discourst's  are  tine  sj>eeinuns  of 
a  high  order  ol*  ]*reaehing,  and  we  eongratulate  the  juiblie  Unit  they 
;u*e  authorized  to  expeet  a  second  serio.'J. 


A  for  JIrn  in  Jinsinrsa :  or  l.cdurca  on  the  Character  r.f 

Xi’he,.ii(ih.  IJy  Hugh  Stowell,  !M.A.  Second  Kdition.  j»p.  o20. 
llatehard  Co.  ls:5.5. 

A  noon  idea,  wnnight  out  with  sound  sense,  lidelity.  and  eonsideraUe 
I’elieity  ol*  thought  and  expression.  The  authors  object  is  ‘to 
supply  bis  lloek,  and  espeeially  the  increantile  portion,  a  plain 
praetieal  handbook,  whieh  should  recpiire  no  great  saeritiee  of 
time,  or  exc‘rtion  ol’  attention,  to  make  it  usel’nl  to  them  and.  for 
thi>  purpose,  lie  has  selected  the  eharaetor  I'l’  Xehemiah,  the  prominent 
features  of  whieh  he  portrays  in  fourteen  lectures.  We  hail  every 
wise  and  earnest  eirurt  to  bring  religious  truth  into  ellVetual  oentaet 
with  secular  life :  and  deeming  ^Ir.  Stowell’s  discourses  likely  to  he 
very  useful  in  this  service,  we  wish  for  them  a  wide  eireulat ion. 


The  Antfler  and  hi.<  Vrirnd ;  or,  Viscator^  CoUof^uirs  and  FiAinj 

Krenrsionr.  Ily  John  Davy,  31.1).,  F.U.S., *te.  pj).  3UG.  London: 

Longman  A'  Co.  ISoo. 

A  WDWTiiY  ])iseatory  descendant  of  dear  Isaac  Walton,  who  l;.vs 
invcNted  his  favourite  amusement  with  charms  for  nearly  all.  Surely 
there  must  be  something  about  the  said  amusement  whieh  redevins  it 
troni  the  charge  of  being  a  nunvlv  idle,  selfish,  and  eniel  s]»ort.  Ihe 
tleleiiee  of  its  philosopliieal  advoeatt‘s  can  seareely  be  cuitiiely  nn- 
loiiiuled.  We  imagine  the  truth  to  be,  that  like  other  things,  it  lias 
its  goc.Kl  as  well  as  its  evil — its  bright  side  as  well  as  its  dark;  and 
that  w  Idle  many  look  only  at  tlie  ‘  letter,’  a  favoured  few'  are  ]*rivik*gvd 
to  enter  into  the  ‘  spirit.’  That  spirit,  judging  from  the  best  spt'oinieiis 
ot  profissors  of  the  rod  and  line,  is  intelligent,  relleetive,  calm,  and 
gi'tiial. 

In  the  volume  before  ns  the  reader  will  find  mucb  })loa.sant  thought 
;uid  usi‘ful  information.  The  writer  woilhily  represents  both  the  art 
and  luysterx'  and  the  philosophy  and  lumianity  of  angling. 
uiend  him  u.s  an  agreeable  companion  to  lovers  of  *  the  gentle  erait  at 
home  and  in  their  river-side  haunts. 
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The  author  of  Cuin  [T.oiulou:  Chap- 
man  ^  HalF,  might  have  hesitated 
before  re-treating  this  subject  atter 
(resuer  and  IWroii.  There  is  no 
novelty  in  his‘  concent  ion,  and  no 
dramatic  force  in  his  drama.  Adani, 
Caiu,  and  Al>el,  as  presented  by  1dm, 
are  a  set  of  poor,  weak  fellows,  that 
never  could  have  fathered  sueli  a  race 
as  ours.  They  liavc  not  an  atom  of 
ffn'at  primordial  Nature  in  tliem.  Mr. 
fcmer  will  find  it  easier  to  climb  the 
mountains  where  the  chamois  lea]>, 
ibau  the  sacred  hill  when*  sit  the 
Muses,  lie  has  not  one  attribute  of 
poetry.  The  wailing  of  his  angtdic 
ehorus  is  what  Sam  Slick  woidd  call  a 
‘caution  to  eats,’  And  this  is  a  .speci¬ 
men  of  his  l)lank  verse — blank  of 
thought  and  music — 

‘  It  is  these 

l)ethiele>s  strivings  which  unsettle  me. 

I  coullict  with  myself,  and  then  I  chafe 
To  not  eontrotd  mv  stronirlv-battling 

hopt'S.’ — p.  *1. 

We  iinairine  tliat.  fmv  people  wotdd  | 
lake  this  to  be  English  ])oetry,  unless  ! 
told  that  it  was.  For  a  Freface,  the 
author  (piotes  from  Schiller:  ‘A 
|)oetieal  work  must  speak  for  itself: 
and  where  this  is  not  the  case,  words 
will  he  of  little  avail.’  If  the  author 
had  fairly  ciirriedthis  logic  through,  he 
would  never  have  written  ('uin.  Mi.ss 
Tuthaiu  [Longman  A  Co  ],  appears 
as  an  expomait  of  metempsychosis, 
not  only  in  Inn*  Droinu  cf  Piffhdijoras, 
hut  in  the  facility  with  whicii  tin* 
t^jurits  of  others  take  possession  of 
her,  and  speak  otit  of  her  mouth. 
Now  it  is  X.  P.  Willis  that  we  are 
listi'iiiiig  to,  and  anon  we  hear  Alex¬ 
ander  Sndtii  half  stifled.  At  times, 
we  get  a  l)ar  of  Tennysonian  music, 
and  again  a  sprinkling  of  e))ithets 
and  a  n*nroduction  of  thoughts  that 
are  foiuid  iu  Massey’s  poems.  Miss 
lathani  sings  from  external  sugges- 
fionsoftener  than  from  internal  neccs- 
^tty.  ^'he  sings  at  the  slightest  Idnt, 
JUid  that  hint  is  often  a  reading  re- 
nnnLscence.  Nor  has  she  yet  learned 
fp  distinguish  betwixt  what  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  subject  in  hand  and  what 
IS  accidental — the  accidental  jiredo- 
uimales.  often  judls  her  bow 


I  and  draws  the  arrow  right  to  the 
head,  but,  alas !  it  strikes  wide  of 
1  the  mark.  Is  Miss  Tat  ham  desirous 
of  founding  a  school  of  female  sjuis- 
j  modists  r  \Vc  have  been  l(‘d  to  imagine 
I  so  from  the  opening  prelmlc  and  some 
other  passages.  Miss  T'alliam  will  one 
day  be  a  pot‘t,  if  she  will  but  be  herself, 
j  and  keep  tnu*  to  herself,  'riiere  i.s 
’  genuine  evid(‘nee  of  this  in  the  book 
before  us.  Th(*re  are  many  steps  taken 
in  the  true  pati),  although  wc  may 
,  have  indicated  some  divergencies. 

Onr  poets  arc  not  members  of 
the  Pc, n't*  Soriefj/^  notwithstanding  the 
:  many /;vV//'//y  let t(‘rs  they  have  ri'ceived 
from  members  of  that  body;  amongst 
such  ;nv  Alexander  Smith  and  Sydney 
Dobell,  whose  Sotinefs  of  thr  ITtfr 
[liondon:  llogue^,  are  the  noblest 
poi'tie  expression  that  the  ])resent 
struggle  hasyt't  foiind.  In  r(‘s1rieting 
ihemsi'lves  to  tin*  sonnet,  our  aid  hors 
did  not  aim  at  blowing  a  battle-trump(*t. 
But  it  is  astonishing  how  much  music 
they  have  struck  out  of  this  old  four¬ 
teen-stringed  dulcimer.  IV e  hate  the 
sonnet  asaj)oetic  form.  There  is  so 
inueli  conc<*it  in  its  method  of  twisting 
line  upon  line  to  astonish  you  with  the 
final  one.  Ibit  here  the  sonnet  wins 
us  with  a  fresh  beauty.  And  these  are 
worthv  of  taking  their  place  with  those 
of  \\’f)rdswortii  ‘On  Liberty,’  and 
Mrs.  Browning’s  ‘On  Love.’  After  all, 
it  matters  little  what  the  form  is 
if  the  spirit  be  inspiring.  And  the.se 
sonnets  are  full  of  ins)>iration,  and 
.solemn  beauty,  and  cosmic  thought. 
T’liough  each  sonnet  is  published  with¬ 
out  ascription,  it  i.s  not  dillieult  to 
d(‘termine  their  individual  authorslup 
in  many  instances.  Mr.  Dobell  has 
the  larger  sha]hng  imagination,  the 
most  serious  sweetness.  You  are  but 
faintly  aware  of  the  tide  of  strength 
that  his  genius  posse.sses,  it  has  so 
many  linirering  edilies,  ami  breaks  into 
sueli  exfpiisitt*  j)hantasics  of  sj)ray, 
ripples  into  such  gh>rv,  and  runs 
through  such  reaches  of  linkeil  sweet¬ 
ness  long  drawn  out.  Mr.  Smith  i.H 
more  l)rilliant  in  detail  and  piece-work. 
Ilis  .'-onnets  have  a  quieker  movement, 
a  more  sudden  beauty.  Jlis  A! use 
lakes  von  bv  storm;  the  other  win.s 
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you  uuawarcs.  Tin*  our  liU'*  llic 
i;nri;(‘ousiu*>>  of  tlu*  tlu‘  othrr 

tiu*"  sul)llf  M»ul  (»f  llu*  hvrcu  i^oulh. 
Tlios<‘  ll’ur  SuK/if'f.s  aie  gracefully 
dctlicati’il  10  the  wife  of  Mr.  Dohcll, 
l)y  lii.N  fricuil  Alcxaiulrr  ^^luitli,  and 
the  dcdicalorv  liucM'outaiu  a  touchiuir 
allubioii  to  her  wIiom:  life,  as  he  very  ' 
luaiilifully  .say>,  ‘wi'ars  a  hood  of 
j*aiu.’  V)V  must  deal  very  hrielly  with 
our  other  war  poets  aud  j)oet asters —  j 
why  not  miuie-siui'ers’r  (ierald  Massey  j 
has  jmt  forth  a  small  hook  of  liar 
H'lillf,  ill  which,  as  is  often  the,  ease 
with  ‘waits,’  the  drum  is  hy  far  the 
loudest  iiistrumeiit.  If  it  was  not  for 
fear  of  iuereasiii^^  th(‘  noise,  we  should 
he  inclined  to  j^ive  that  drum  a  rap  on 
the  head.  Tliere  is  nothiiif^  to  stir 
the  heart  of  a  nation  in  J/iua  ami 
othrr  Pot'His,  hy  Uiehard  Chenevix 
Trench  London:  .lohn  AV.  Parker  A 
SonJ.  They  are  hut  fei'hly  melodious 
ami  neatly  nice.  Theia'  is  nothin*^  to 
match  the  hra\»‘rv  of  Alma.  Nothing 
of  war’s  tcrrihle.  nwclation.  The 
author  handles  the,  crook  more  etl'ee- 
ti\ely  than  the  lyre.  ^Vestland  Mars-  ^ 
ton’s  Ik'afh  Jlalc  iMilclu'll]  contains  i 
tine  thoughts  and  glowing  verses. 
The  nu'asuri’  runs  lik<*  a  vigorous  j 
cavalry  gallop.  Th^  Mamlan  ('h\rf^  ' 
hy  Mary  Henm  [.larrold  A  Sons\  is 
an  Indian  tale  in  verse  <d’  the  good 
(»ld  soli  of  narrative  jmh'ius  whose 
days  ha\e  departeil.  There  is  ])oetic 
thought,  lyrical  movement,  and  some 
freshness  of  description  in  it,  hut 
these  arc  exoended  on  a  subject  that 
li:is  not  greatly  interested  us.  h’arrs 
from  IJff‘  [llagsterj  an'  gathered  u|> 
into  a  rcadahh'  lH>ok,  ami  one,  wt* 
sliould  think,  aeee])tahlc  to  many  g«)0il 
]u'ople,  riien'  an*  fruit  trees,  and 
they  m-e  weleonu',  hut  we  are  glad 
to  nave  some  that  hear  only  leaves, 
'ihe  l>o<»k  is  in  prose  and  verse,  hand¬ 
some  outside  and  pleasant  within, 
th  (’.  Have  Prown,  an*l  J.yrirs 
(Hall,  ^  irtue,  A*  (’o.l,  we  liave  no  hope. 
Ihis  is  his  second  appearance;  his  tirst 
did  not  promise  much,  ami  after  a  lapse 
of  six  year^  we  doiu»t  see  the  slightest 
pn>gn'ss.  It  lie  is  not  inclined  to  give 
up  versitving,  we  should  like  to  rouse 
him  to  do  Something  earnest.  11  is 


Ixvok  is  tidl  ot  that  kind  <»f  verse  in 
which  length  and  ijuantily  can  ucmt 
eompeiisate  for  the  ahseiiee  of  ilepUi 
and  (juality.  Soaurts  on  ^Im/luSaxon 
Historic,  hy  Ann  llawkshaw  .lolm 
(  hapmaii],  exhihil  industry  and  eoiisi- 
deraole  vigour,  hut  tin'  authoress  pos¬ 
sesses  no  ade([uatt'  powm*  for  remleriiig 
the  soul  of  history  ‘rhyl  hmiealU  \  isihle.’ 

ami  Poemsy  hy  Uohin  [(ilasgow ; 
,Mori.son  Kyle],  are  not  without  jKH*tic 
u’omise.  Kohin’s  note,  is  homely, 
lonest,  and  weleome.  Let  him  not 
strain  to  make  it  that  of  the  nightin¬ 
gale,  or  thrush,  or  lark.  These  ‘  rimes’ 
i  have  often  a  pawky  humour,  ami  some 
1  of  the  ]ueces  arrest  you  with  line  gleams 
of  thought.  JSeolland  has  many  local 
j  celehritirs  of  song,  and  w  e  do  not  douht 
.  hut  that  ‘  Kohin’  may  bieonn'  one  of 
t  hem.  We  have  sjurnt  a  plea.sant  hour  in 
listening  to  Uuther's  Jlaj/n/alrrs  Jliffn- 
/vV.v [Hell], not  so mnchfromtheintriiisic 
inten'st  of  their  history  as  from  the 
freshness  of  Knlher’s  deseiiptious,  and 
I  tin'  heanty  that  he  reveals  to  iis  j>eering 
from  Inmeatli  tlie  gremi  vi'il  of  Nature. 
If  we  were  to  rake  tlu'  worhl  through, 
we  sliould  not  expect  to  tiiid  such  gen¬ 
teel  makers  of  liay,  and  we  ha\e  to 
ohji'ct  to  the  author's  frt'ijueiit  mineiiig 
Yt)ung  V'nglaiidism  of  tlnmglit  ami  ex- 
uv.>shm;  all  the  rest  of  his  poem  wc 
ike.  Sapp/io:  a  Traffrdu^  hy  Franz, 
(irillparzer,  translated  hy  L.  C.  C. 
[Hamilton,  Adams,  A*  (’o.j  is  a  noble, 
tragedy  heantifully  remlered.  It  is 
worthy  of  ranking  with  the  ‘  Correggio’ 
of  Oehleiischlager,  hoth  as  an  art- 
drama  and  a  graet'fnl  t  ranslat  ion.  d  he 
ohl  (ireek  story  is  here  given  with  the 
warmth  nml  hhnmiof  moilern colouring, 
and  Sappho,  at  ho  sits  among  the  "oils 
and  gotldesses  of  the  past,  is  made  to 
live  again.  ’Fhe  statue  comes  down 
,  from  its  pede.stal  a  living,  loving,  pas¬ 
sionate  woman.  Me  pay  tribute  to 
,  the  good  intentions  of  Joseph  1  earn  m 
'  writing  for  the  Snmla^^  an'f 

’  IIoUHayK  inthe  JV’/rr[London:  llnglies], 
Init  cannot  roinpliment  him  on  his  sne- 
cess.  All  this  juitting  ol  the  gmnd 
I  poetry  of  the  Jtildc  into  eominon  ami 
'  other  metros  reminds  ns  ot  Dryileiis 
I  mupositioii  for  pulling  ‘  I’ariuhse. 
Losl’  iiilo  rliNine.  ll  niu.sl  alw  a}s  tail- 
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Smidiijf  ^t'ripfmr  Pie-  ' 

t„rfs,' Poems,  and  (Questions,  hy  C.  B., 
is  j^yatlv  ciilartrtnl  lu  a  sccx)ml  etlitiou.  ; 
The  Chevalier  ilc  Cliatclaiii  gives  \is 
ascciMui  edit  ion  of  the  Fahles  of  Gay, 
tnmslateil  into  French  [Loudon;  Whit¬ 
taker  &  Co.]  The  rendering  is  fairly 
successful.  The  Knglish  and  Frencli 
an'  both  given  in  opposite  images,  so 
that  any  one  wishing  to  have  t  lie  Fahles 
ofGayeaii  have  them  in  both  languages, 
in  a  well-printed  and  neatly  got-np 
hook,  for  tlie  price  that  each  would  he 
singly.  It  also  eont  ains  numerous  ot  her 
specimens  of  English  verse  done  into 
r  reiich.  Ttro  l/'cfnres  on  the  Philosophjf 
of  l/t»(juage  Gnth  Notes).  By  J.  P. 
l)o(l(i, M.A.,  LL.l).  l*2mo.  op.  101. 
1S.)5.  London;  Hamilton,  Aaams,  k 
Co.— These  leetnrcs  were  didivered  j 
before  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  ■ 


Society  of  Neweastle-on-Tyne,  hy  Dr. 
Dodd,  of  North  Shields.  Theyare  highly 
creditable  to  his  learning  and  literary 
aeiinien,  ami  form  ])art  of  a  proposed 
larger  work  on  the  same  subject,  which 
we  hope  the  author  may  live  to  com- 
jilete.  A  Ref  at  at  ion  recent  1 1/  discovered 
of  Spinoza,  by  Leibnitz ;  leith  prefatory 
Remarks  and  Introduction,  by  C’onnt 
A.  Foneher  dc  Careil,  translated  at 
his  request  by  the  llev.  Oetavins 
Freire  Owen,  ^l.A.,  F.S.A.  [Edin¬ 
burgh  :  Constable  k  Co.],  throws  some 
light  njion  a  cpiestion  interesting  only 
to  a  small  circle — viz.,  how  far  Leibnitz 
and  Spinoza  agrcitl.  The  fact  of 
grave  ditferenees  is  sntlieiently  at¬ 
tested  by  the  manuscript  here  com¬ 
mented  upon  with  ability  and  know¬ 
ledge  by  M.  de  Careil  at  a  length 
greater  than  its  own. 


Ixraifra  nf  tijt  3HDntlF. 

The  liELioious  Disabilities  Dill  was  read  a  first  time  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  27tli  iilt.,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Drougliain. 
Its  object  is  less  practical  than  theoretical,  inasmuch  as  tlie  laws 
which  it  seeks  to  rejieal,  and  which  amount  to  upwards  of  one  hundred, 
are  now  rarely’  or  neviT  jmt  in  force.  They  may,  however,  he  rc-pro- 
dueed  at  the  option  of  intolerant  hisho]>s  and  of  ecclc.siastieal  courts 
with  nn‘di;eval  functions,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  eommunity\ 
Ihis,  however,  did  not  suggc.st  the  motive  to  Lord  Drougliain.  It 
was  as  a  theoretical  wrong  that  he  undertook  its  abolition.  He  felt 
that  there  stood  recorded  on  the  statute-book  a  huiidreil  un justifiable 
and  unprovoked  insults  against  blameless  and  worthy  men  ;  and,  to  his 
honour,  he  resolved  that  these  should  he  wipeil  away'.  In  his  initiative 
step  he  has  been  successful ;  but  it  is  not  on  this  success  that  we  con¬ 
gratulate  either  his  lordship  or  ourselves.  The  resuscitation  ot  Lord 
Brougham  from  the  restraints  of  the  woolsack  and  the  torpor  of  the 
IH'cr.ige,  ainl  his  reappearance  in  old  age  as  the  Henry’  Drougham  of 
former  days,  is  matter  for  sincere  rejoicing.  In  liis  speech  to  the 
House  ot  Lords,  he  adopted,  without  acknowledgment,  and  perhaps 
yneonsciouslv,  the  principle  of  Jhiinc,  one  ot  whose  recorded  aphorisnis 
*^lbat  toieratioii  is  not  the  opposite  ot  intolerance,  but  only  its 
t^unterfeit.  His  lordship  said;  ‘The  dissentiT  is  no  more  bound  to 
he  grateful  to  the  Establi.shed  Chureli  for  allowing  him  to  worship 
believe  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  than  the 
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chuivh  is  i)Ounil  to  l>o  }2:niteful  to  tiie  dissenter  lor  his  eonvspoiuliu'' 
sutlenuice  towards  it.  Tliere,  however,  remain  in  existviue  in  tliis 


country  hiws  lranie«l  in  an  o|»]»osile  spirit,  which,  instead  of  beinc 
entirely  >wept  away,  have  lu'cn  only  inodilied  and  j)artiallv  rep  •ale<b 
tlie  eonse(|aence  of  which  is,  that  certain  sects  of  relii^ion  are  liable  to 
pains  and  penalties  which,  although  not  fre«piently  enfoived.  are  \\t 
capable  of  hi'ing  at  any  lime  called  into  pernicious  aetivitv.  Some 
few  years  ai^o,  about  thirty  of  these  intolerant  enaetiinaits  wore 
aholishetl  by  one  repealin;^  statute,  and  the  object  of  the  present 
hill  is  to  sweep  away  upwards  of  one  hundred  more.’  I'his  is  a  principle 
ami  ♦‘ifort  worthy  of  Lord  Jh’ouL'ham  in  his  best  days. 

If  iUssenters  formed  hut  a  nu*an  minority  of  her  majesty’s  Mibjeots, 
such  principles  wo\dd  not  l>e  tin*  less  hiinlim^  ;  hut  the  res\ilts  of  the 
last  census  place  the  tpiestion  in  a  newer  and  more  e«>nvinein^^  lii'ht. 
'riie  number  of  those  who  attend  the  religious  worship  and  schools 
of  the  dissenters  exceed  those  that  heloinj:  to  the  Kjhseopalian  denomi¬ 
nation.  It  is  hii^h  time  that  this  fact  slu)uld  he  recognised  by  tho 
Leirisiature,  which  relies  more  upon  statistics  than  on  princij>les,  and 
that  the  (b)ctrino  of  religious  ciiuality,  which  they  are  iniabh*  to 
eontianplate  in  theory,  should  lu*  coerced  u})on  them  hy  facts.  It 
is  pleasini^  to  find  Lord  l..yndhurst’s  entire  eoneurreiua*  in  tho 
principles  avowed  hy  Lord  Lroinj^ham,  and  the  coalition  of  these  two 
inlluent’.al  peers,  whose  political  views  are  usually  so  far  asnmlcr, 
}»re>a^i‘s,  if  it  does  not  seeiiri',  the  ])assine:  of  the  hill. 

ro  Tiikoi-ooh'.m.  IhioFKssoiis  in  Tin:  lhn:sn\Ti:iii.vN 
Coij.iKti:  \T  lir.i.r.xsT  was  diseusscl  in  a  (’ommittee  of  Supply  on 
tin*  oOth  of  .lulv,  and  ijfave  occasion  in  the  Commons  similar  to  that 
lirst  iivilieed  in  tin*  House  of  Lords,  lor  a  free  ventilation  of  the 
voluntary  principle  and  the  theory  of  reliixious  equality.  On  the  j'ro- 
po.sal  of  the  vote,  Mr.  ^liall  moved  that  the  sum  of  for 

'1  heoK)ij:ieal  Professors  at  iJeliast,  and  lor  incidental  ex}»enses  of  the 
Oeiieral  Assembly's  Colleijfi*  at  Helfast,  he  disallowc<l.  In  (h'fcinlinjj 
his  aun'inlinent,  he  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  Ouhlin  Synod  ol  the 
l*ivshytt‘nan  Ohureh,  to  which  this  hill  more  esjieeially  referre»l,  luul 
themselves  pt'titioiicil  aLrainst  the  analoj^ous  i^rant  to  elaynooth,  and 
could  not,  thert*fore,  with  any  show  of  decency,  claim  such  a  j^rant  lor 
them.selves.  There  are  two  1‘reshyterian  institutioius ;  the  one 
Irinitarian,  the  other  Ihiitarian.  In  the  former  there  are  six  pro- 
fessoi's,  with  only  liftv  stinlents ;  whih*  in  the  other  there  are  two 
prolessors,  who  can  musti*r  oidv  three  students  In'tween  them,  ihc 
l'i*oad  inconsi.stein*y.  moreovt*!*,  of  thus  jiromotini.^  hy  endowment  the 
most  opposite  theolopeal  sentiments,  was  forcibly  exj>ose<l  hy  3lr. 
Hadlield.  ’Flu*  onlv  opposition  olfered  t«>  this  amemlment  was  Imni 
the  Member  for  Lelfast.  in  the  form  of  an  apj)t‘al  to  Mr.  I^liall  to 
hriuij  the  (piestion  of  the  voluntary  jirineiple  substantively  before  the 
judunnent  (*f  Parliament,  instead  of  makiiii;  a  single  hill  the  occasion 
for  introilueimr  the  subject.  This  was  very  happily  replied  to  hy  Mr. 
Ft‘X.  who  just  ilied  the  course  adopte<l  on  the  jz'round  of  the  well-kno"n 
indisp^^^itiou  of  the  House  to  discuss  abstract  principles.  Wehaxo 
^‘eldom  Men  a  ease  in  which  .a  vote  was  so  clearlv  deinunstrattHl  to 
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be  wastelul  and  unjust,  and  left  bv  its  i>ronioters  so  entirely  unde¬ 
fended,  to  the  viii  inertia  of  ;in  univusoiiin''  inajority.  d'hiit  dull 
weu?lit,  liowever,  was  not  to  be  ovoivoine,  and  the  inajority  of  forty- 
eii^iit  reeorded  their  votes  in  favour  of  a  jjfi  ant  for  whieh  it  would  be 
im|)Ossible  to  assign  any  intelligent  reason,  and  whieli,as  Mr.  lladlield 
dtH.'laiwl,  made  good  men  bow  their  heads  in  shanu*.  Such  events 
eaimot  eontinue  to  pass  before  the  public  notice  without  leaving  a 
definite  and  permanent  impression,  fhieh  one  is  another  shell  thrown 
upon  the  heap  by  whieh  the  principle  of  State-established  sects  must 
bv‘  event uidly  ostracised. 

The  liEPEAL  or  the  Slxdvy  Heeu  Hill,  passed  in  the  session 
of  ISol,  has  been  carried  through  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
has  received  the  roval  assent,  it  ])ernuts  the  trade  of  licensed  jniblic- 
liouses  on  Siindav  from  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  until  three  o’clock, 
and  from  five  until  eleven  o’clock  at  night.  It  further  solves  the 
vexed  (piestion  of  the  bona  fide  traveller  by  omitting  the  wonls  from 
the  new  statute,  thus  removing  the  ambiguity  by  which  our  magis¬ 
trates  have  been  so  greatly  jierplcxed.  The  principal  witnes.ses 
examined  belore  the  Commons’  i’ommittee  were  the  magistrates  of 
the  metro})olitan  police-com’ts,  and  it  is  a]»])arently  upon  their 
evidence  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  was  found(‘il.  That  the  sin 
of  drunkenness  is  the  crying  evil  of  this  country  cannot  be  denied  ; 
that  it  is  the  main  cause  of  the  crimes  which  it  costs  this  realm  so 
largi  L*  an  amount  to  ]>unish  is  equally  obvious  ;  and  it  is  therefore,  on 
many  accounts,  most  desirable  that  public-houses  should  be  closed 
throughout  the  Sunday.  I5y  such  an  arrangement,  ])ublic  iiiorals 
woidd  be  essentially  promoted,  the  observance  of  religious  worship 
would  be  greatly  increased,  and  a  tlay  of  rest  would  be  given  to 
thousands  of  British  subjects.  Our  legislators,  however,  have  pre¬ 
ferred  an  opposite  course,  iuid  have  suspended  the  standing  orders  to 
enable  them  to  j)ass  Mr.  Jh;rkel'T’s  measure  during  the  present 
session.  It  must  not  be  su}»posed  that  this  bill  is  conclusive  of 
the  matter.  Advantage  has  been  taken  of  tem]K)rary  circumst:uices 
to  j)ass  it  through  rarliamcnt,  but  next  session  will  probrddy 
witness  a  renewal  of  the  struggle;  with  wdiat  issue  time  only  can 
show.  The  number  of  jietitioners  on  behalf  of  .Mr.  Berkeley’s  bill 
exceeded  onlv  bv  tO.OOU  those  who  in  the  forimu*  se.-sion  petitioned  for 
entire  ISunday  prohibition. 

Lord  John  Ulsselj.  is  like  the  Bakthian,  who  shoots  his 
arrows  in  his  retreat.  Having  left  the  ministry,  he  does  his  best  to 
damage  Ids  former  eolleagnes.  Knowing  that  Austria  and  Italy  are 
the  most  vulnerable  points,  be  histeiied  upon  tln.’se,  and  the  summary 
ot  his  observations  mav  be  given  in  the  following  stuiteiu'es.  He  pro- 


needed  to  review  the  condition  of  Italy,  and  csjiceially  the  kingdom  of 
the  Two  iSicilies,  where  he  said  the  best  men  were  jdning  in  imprisoii- 
ruent ;  and  d'nseanv,  where  the  <dd  iilaii  <>i  religions  ttderation  and 


mildness  had  been  exchanged  ftu*  a  tormenting  system  ot  persecution 
'^'hich  was  a  disgrace  to  the  country  ;  and  what  aggravated  the  matter 
'yas,  that  these  evils  were  taking  place  because  urn?  ot  tin*  ]>rincipal 
States  of  Italy,  the  ^States  of  the  Church,  was  iu  part  in  the  orcupation 
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of  Austrian  troops,  while  its  capital.  Koine,  was  oooupuHl  hy  those  of 
France.  The  Kojk'  must  K*  dejx  iulent  upon  one  or  other  of  these 
foreijjn  States,  and  theri'  wxs  no  jiyiuptoin  that  the  juipal  aulhoritv 
was  irainiiur  ground,  or  that,  it  the  lorei^n  troi'^ps  were  withdrawn,  it 
would  nut  ijive  place  to  some  irrei^ular  authority.  If  this  was  the 
c;ise,  what  pros^KVt  was  there  that  either  the  Km|vror  of  Austria  or 
the  Km|»eror  of  the  French  would  withdraw  his  trxH^ps  r  And  if  the 
CH^cupation  contimu‘d  indetinitely,  the  Kope  must  cease  to  W  an  inde- 
ivndent  ])rinee,  and  there  wouhl  he  a  di^turlvanee  of  the  halaiuv  of 
|)owtT  in  Kuro{»e.  Was  it  not  possible  for  the  Kn^lish  tioverninent, 
in  concert  with  France  and  Austria,  to  devise  some  system  of  iroveni- 
incnt  for  the  Ihmian  States  consonant  with  the  interests  of  the  ^H\^ple 
and  with  the  elements  of  justice?  What  may  l>e  the  ultimate  issue 
of  the  anomalous  tMiidition  of  ixditical  atlairs  which  now  e\i>ts  in 
Italy,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee.  Fnuice,  hound  to  us  hy  a  strict  luid 
cordial  ]x»litieal  alliance,  and  accustomed  to  exert  a  paramount  intlu- 
ence  in  the  Fahinets  of  Kuro]H\  is  at  present  under  an  almost  aut^x 
eratie,  though  a  comparatively  Ixuii^n  government.  What  may  W 
the  etlcet  of  the  freer  institutions  of  fireat  15ritain  on  the  political 
comlition  of  our  ally,  it  is  im]>ossihle  to  foresei' ;  hut  should  it  W  to 
lilx'rate  the  press  of  that  country,  to  promote  a  fnv  education,  and 
to  develop  its  commercial  resources  hy  a  lil»eral  extension  of  inter¬ 
national  trade,  an  otl‘ee*t  will  K'  produced,  the  beneficial  conseipiences  of 
w  Inch  it  is  scarcely  ])ossi\)le  to  prognosticate.  A  union  so  cemented  will 
Sivun*  the  ]>eace  of  KurojK',  and  lead  to  social  results  which  it  is 
impossible  to  contemplate  without  feedings  of  the  highest  satisfaction. 
Nature  seems  to  have  intended  that  two  nations,  separateil  imly  by  a 
narrow  strait,  should  be  neighbours  and  friends.  Happy  will  it  lx* 
for  the  |»eace  of  the  worhl  if  this  presage  is  carried  out,  and  if  France 
and  England  shall  embrace  each  other  with  a  cordial  love,  as  the 
triumphs  of  .science  have  brought  them  within  a  moment's  call ! 

Tin:  Disskmeks’  ^Iahkiacie  uiu.,  the  origin  and  design  of  which 
were  ex]>lained  last  month,  has  after  all  not  received  the  royal  assent, 
and  stands  over  conse«piently  till  next  year.  The  cause  of  this  delay 
is  explained  by  Mr.  Hull  demdl,  the  stvivtary  to  the  deputies  ot  the 
Three  Henominations,  in  a  letter  to  the  ‘  Patriot,’  of  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  the  substance  : — ‘  When  Mr.  Fheetham  was  getting  the  hill 
through  the  Commons,  where  it  was  opposed,  and  underwent  many 
alterat  ions  on  commitment,  rei'ommitinent,  and  on  the  third  reading, 
Mr.  Henley  pro]>osed,  on  Ixdialf  of  his  party,  the  insertion  of  words 
which  would  have  given  to  clergymen  a  veto  on  the  celebration 
t»l  marriages  by  them  on  the  certiticate  of  the  superintendent-registrar. 
’1  hese  words,  not  atfecting  dissenters,  w  ere  admitted  into  the  bill  as  a 
matter  of  com]>romise,  and  on  an  understanding  that  they  wxnild  pre¬ 
vent  the  o]>position  of  the  bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  and  which 
end  was,  in  fact,  obtaiiuxl. 

At  Mr.  Cheetham's  reipiest.  Lord  Kroughain  took  charge  ol  the  hill 
in  the  Hou.^c  of  iVers.  His  lordship  entered  heartily  into  the  matter, 
and  made  himself  master  of  its  details,  and  of  the  reasons  tor  all  the 
clauses.  \\  hen  his  lordship  had  passed  the  second  reading  ol  the 
hill,  and  expected  that  he  had  silenced  the  opposition  which  had  l>ecu 
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otfiTed  to  it,  ho  was  obli^nl  to  loavo  town,  uot  Intending  to  ivturn 
duriu:;  the  session  ;  hut  ho  pUuvd  tho  hill  in  tho  hands  ot'lho  honl 
i'hanoollor,  and  oonsidorod  that  ho  had  done  more  for  tho  hill  thorv'hy 
than  if  iio  ha^l  romainod  in  London.  Tho  Lord  I'liaiuvllor  hn>Ui;ht  on  tho 
hill  in  ooininittoo,  when  it  was  disoussod.  and  post|H>novl  for  advlitional 
altonttions  of  no  i?ri\at  iinportanoo ;  hut  ho  adorwanls  raised  an  oh- 
jivtion  to  tho  words  whioh  had  boon  inserted  by  31  r.  Honlov  in  tho 
bill,  in;usinueh  as  they  materially  ehan^ed  I  hr  present  law,  and  their 
ertVvt  had  not  boon  disoussod  in  the  Lower  llouso.^  His  lorlship 
thori'foro  nvommonded  that  another  pern*  should  he  requested  to  take 
ehar^^j  of  tho  hill,  with  a  view  to  the  iliseussion  of  this  ohjoetiou. 
Lv>rvl  Kedesdalo  was  ap]»liod  to.  hut  deelinovl,  and  tho  Lord  t'hanoollor 
nTus^i  to  waive  his  ohjivtion.  Tpon  this,  Mr.  Apsley  IVllatt,  tho 
ehairman  of  the  deputies,  applied  tv>  Lord  Palmerston,  explaining  the 
dan^T  in  which  the  hill  was  placed,  its  importanee  tv»  dissenters,  and 
the  fact  that  tho  ine;isure  had  nveiveil  the  saneti(>n  of  Her  Majesty’s 
tJovernment  in  tho  House  of  Commons.  The  Premier  immediately 
an  interview  with  Lonl  Harrowhy.  ami  timlim;  that  there  was 
still  time  enough  to  pass  the  mcasim*  before  the  elose  of  the  session, 
he  instrueted  Lord  Harnnvhy,  as  the  Lv»rd  Chaneellor  was  mueh  cn- 
i:;i^ed.  to  take  eharite  of  the  bill,  'fhis,  it  miitht  have  been  cxpeeted, 
would  have  been  sutficient  to  sceure  the  passim;  of  the  bill  ;  but  it 
was  not  so.  It  appears  that  the  liord  t’hancellor  did  not  feel  it  ri^ht 
eitlier  to  strike  out  the  words  of  Mr.  Henley.  i>r  tv)  allow  them  to  staml. 
Mr.  Heidvw  w.is  absent  tVvUu  Lomh>n  at  tlie  time,  ami  sv)  ev)\dd  not  bv‘ 
appealed  to;  and,  theretbre,  the  bill  unfortunately  stands  over  until 
the  next  sessmn. 

Tiu:  \Mior»Ki:ss  OF  the  nvvk  nruiN'u  rni:  I’vsr  month  has  heen 


MvKKKU  BY  SOME  siHNAi.  sFccEssKs.  On  'I'hursday  the  IGth  a 
Ivussian  forw  amountiiiL;  to  frv>m  oP.tKH)  tv)  tUkiKK)  men,  anvl  eom- 
inanvled  by  Prince  (b)rtsv‘hakolf  in  persv)!!,  attaekcvl  tin*  Prvmeh  ami 
Sanlinian  trv)ops  on  the  'rchernaya  at  vlaybreak.  An  v)bstinatv*  cvni- 
lliet  tv)ok  place,  which  lastv‘d  tliivc  hours,  anvl  issuovl  in  the  tv)t.il 
repulse  of  tin*  Kussians,  upwanls  t)f  of  their  force  lH.‘im;  lett  dcavl 
vBi  the  liehl,  and  GOP  more  In'inj;'  prisvmers  in  tin*  hamls  v)t  the  alliv*s. 
General  Pclissicr,  in  announcing  tin*  victory  to  his  vTovcrnment, 
declares  that  the  Sarvlinians  foimlit  avbnirablv.  ami  states  his  loss  as 
isl  ilv*ad  ami  Sit)  Wv)unded.  ’I'he  h)s.s  ol  the  Sardinians  in  kilKnl  and 
v.vnmded  was  liOO  men.  In  this  nn).«'t  sueet'ssful  v‘m;ai;ement  our 


countrymen  took  no  part,  our  cavalry  only  havin;^  arrived  at  the  se4‘ne 
of  action  when  the  Hnssians  wvuv  in  full  retreat.  'I'his  formivlable 


as>.ault  is  stipposed  to  havelven  vlietatcvl  by  thv*  desperate  eonditioii  of 
the  Ivussian  armv  from  want  of  supidie.-v.  lndev*il  an  opinivvn  be^^ins 
to  pivvail,  that  this  cause  will  leail  to  the  Mirrender  v)f  Sebastopv)! 
hetbre  the  oreat  assuidt  can  l)e  niavK*.  i  he  stormim;,  ln>\vever, 
w  advl  >eem  tv)  lu*  imminent.  'Die  Preneh  have  pushevl  their  wv)rks 
t<*  within  a  fv*w  piiees  of  tin*  .Malakoll,  and  the  Kn:;lish  to  within 
tienrly  a.s  short  a  distance  of  tin*  Ib'dan.  'flic  ev)n>eipience  of  this 
pr«)\inntv  is  a  threat  inereasv*  iji  the  li^t  v»l  ^’a^)lalties  ;  tin*  allies  losing; 
troin  thirty  to  Ibrtv  every  nii^ht  anvl  tin*  Wns'i.ms  IGO.  It  is  .aip- 
lH)M‘d  that*  .'<ebastoi»ol  is*  little  better  than  on  *  lomn*  pest.hv)UHe,  as 
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wlirncviT  the  win.l  Mows  from  that  quarter  the  alliiMl  armv  i.?  visitM 
with  th<»se  ilisrases  which  are  eoiiimoiily  ^vncratcl  hy  a 
atmos|)]u*re. 

Ill  th(‘  Ualtie.the  success  of  th(‘  allicil  arms  has  hccii  far  more  siumal. 
On  the  ‘.Mh,  an  immense  forei‘  of  liritish  ami  V'reneh  men-of-war.  ltuu- 
hoats.  ami  mortar  ves>els  pnsented  themselves  hel'ore  S\vi‘ahi>r'_r.  a 
fortres>  only  second  in  im]»ortanee  to  Oronstailt.  ami  oommenecil  a 
hoinhardim'iit  which  issne<l  in  tlie  total  destruction  of  the  ]dae»‘.  The 
account  of  this  im]>ortant  n]>cration  is  thus  concisely  ^iven  in  the 
dis|»atch  of  the  Krench  admiral  to  the  minister  at  war.  ‘  In  1  e>s  than 
three  hours  after  wv  heiran  tiriu"  homhs.  we  could  jierecive  how  lou- 
siderahle  were  the  ravai^es  they  v.*oiV‘  creatin'^  in  the  f<»rtress.  Xume- 
rous  eonllairrations  broke  out  rajiidly  on  several  jioints  at  onei‘,  and  we 
soon  saw  the  llames  rise  above  tin*  dome  of  the  church  situated  in  tin- 
northern  i-art  of  the  isle  Kast  Swartib  This  church  was,  so  to  speak, 
the  sole  nnmument  which  seems  to  havcbemi  cntin-ly  resjieeted  on  the 
isles  of  Varob  and  Swartd  by  our  )>rojeetiles.  Four  lerribh*  ex]»losions 
were  speedily  heard;  the  lire  had  reached  ma<j:azines  tilled,  with  irun- 
powder  and  munitions  of  war.  'fhe  two  last  explosions  (specially  were 
formidable  ;  they  mu>t  hav(*  eaus(*d  tln'miemy  enormous  losses  both  in 
men  and  ;;?(//<r/V7.  For  sevcTal  minutes  we  heard  the  det«>nations  of 
the  bombs  and  shells,  which  covered  tin'  si-a-board  with  fraixments  (tf 
every  des(‘ription.’  Since  tln*n  the  French  troops  hav<‘  taken  by 
assault  an  ambuscade  for  the  jirotection  of  the  llussian  sliarpshooters 
on  the  v/r/m  of  the  Malakhotf  'Power.  A  violent  .s*o;7/V’  was  made  by 
the  (“nemy  to  re;;ain  this  position,  but  was  ropuls(*d  with  a  loss  of 
three  hnmliTd  Uussians  -tin*  p.osition  remainimx  in  the  i)Ossessi(»n  of 
the  French. 

We  hope  that  disasters  so  lu-avy  and  repeated  will  convince  both  the 
emperor  ami  his  sub'p'cts  of  the  liojudessness  of  the  eont(‘st  in  which 
they  an*  eni^acred  :  that  their  mo>t  boasted  fortres9(*s  an*  not  ]>roof 
against  the  overwlu*hnimj:  lire  of  the  allies,  and  that  it  is  no  less  their 
wisdom  than  their  duty  to  conciliate  a  foe  whi(*h  it  is  impt>ssibh*  t<> 
defeat.  Since  tin?  d(*.<triu*tion  (*f  Sweabt)rf::,  a  number  of  Fussian  vessels 
have  bc*<*n  destroy(*d  olf  Wasa,  laden  witli  ^rain  and  other  supplies. 

Tnr,  Sr.ssioN  or  l''.').’i  closkd  ox  thi:  Ibrit.  The  expressions 
uttered  by  her  Majesty  thnnioh  her  thnnmissioners  with  refen*nee  to 
tin*  war,  wi*n*  of  tin*  most  nnetpiivocal  kind.  ‘  Her  ^lajesty  has  etun- 
mumled  us  to  sav,  that  she  has  seen  with  sincere  n'^ret  that  the 
(*ndt*av('urs  which,  in  eonjunetion  with  her  ally,  the  Kmperor  ol  the 
French,  ."he  made  at  the  n-eent  eonfen*nces  at  Vienna  to  brinu:  the  war 
to  a  eonelu>i(n\  on  i*»>mliti»ms  eimsisti*nt  with  tin*  honour  of  the  allies 
and  wiih  the  future  sec*urity  of  Furoj>e, have  proved  incMeetual.  l>ut, 
those  t*mb'avours  liavinj^  fail(*d.  no  other  course  is  left  tv>  her  Majesty 
but  to  ]»n  ."ceute  tin*  war  with  all  ]n’>ssible  vii^onr ;  and  her  ^laje."ty, 
relyim_r  upon  tin*  support  o\'  her  Farliament.  upon  the  manly  s]>irit  and 
]‘atrioti<m  ol  her  ]n-ople,  u]»on  the  nev(*r-failin;;  eonra^jfo  (•!  her  army 
ami  In-r  navy  -  wiu»>e  patience  under  sulVerinix  ami  wln>S(*  ]>oWi‘r  <»1 
einluranee  her  Majesty  ha<  w  itnes<eil  with  adiniratit^n — u})onthe  sted- 
la>t  lideb.ty  of  her  allu*s.  and  abovt*  all.  upon  the  justice  of  her  eau^e. 
humbly  puts  In  r  tru>t  in  the  Almiirhtv  Hisnoser  of  events  for  >ueh  an 
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iijjjuo  in  the  contest  as  may  secure  to  Kuroj)e  the  blessimxs  of  a 

linn  ami  histinj:  peace.’ 

This  distinct  enunciation  must  have  removed  all  inisj^ivin^s  trom 
the  courts  and  diplomatists  of  Europe  as  to  the  attitude  of  England 
with  relation  to  1  Jussia.  In  other  respects  the  session  has  heen  far  from 
patisfactorv,  and  the  close  of  it  was  not  sii:^nali/.ed  hy  that  distant  note 
of  trininph*  which  at  that  moment  the  elements  witc  bearlnef  both  from 
the  North  and  the  East,  whieli  would  have  strenij^thened  the  liands  of 
ministers,  and  hri,<.(htened  tlie  smile  of  majesty  at  that  critical  Innir 
when  the  nathm  ro<|uired  sonietliini^  to  compensate  for  the  dispersion 
and  temporary  non-existciiee  of  its  legislative  council.  The  session 
itself  has  been  most  unsatisfaclorv.  Entil  its  last  Wi‘eks  little  has 
l»eon  done  to  jiistily  the  late  hours  and  lengthened  labours  of  our 
re|>resentatives.  Pleasures  of  e:reat  im])ortance  have  heen  ])Ostpon(‘d 
hv  mismanagement,  and  at  last  hurried  throui^h  the  lejj^islature  at  the 
eleventh  hour.  Of  this  the  Limited  Liabilities  Hill  is  a  siixnal  instance, 
for  the  inconsiderate  passing  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  Ih'cr  Jlill,  the 
staiuliu"  orders  were  susjiended.  The  former  measure,  as  creating  a 
kind  of  free  trade  in  cajdtal,  and  liberating  the  savings  of  the  great 
Ixvly  of  the  peo])le,  is  esteemed  by  the  commercial  classes  as  a  gnnit 
|mblic  boon;  and  although  some  of  the  hastily  diseussed  amendimaits 
threaten  to  limit  its  heneticial  tendenev,  yet  the  eommereial  world 
console  themselves  with  two  considerations,  the  one  that  the  act  may 
Ik?  amended  in  its  particulars  when  a  future  J*arliament  shall  have  been 
convinced  that  such  alteration  is  necessary,  and  the  other,  that  by 
unjmnishable  evasions  a  coach  and  six  may,  in  the  well-known  words 
of  the  lute  Mr.  O’Connell,  he  driven  through  any  statute  of  this  realm. 

The  session  has  been  marked  hy  some  ministerial  changes  which 
desirve  a  ]>assing  notice.  The  secession  ol’  Lord  tJtdin  JJus.sell  from 
the  ministry  has  led  to  some  curious  developments  of  his  character 
both  as  a  statesman  and  a  man.  Saturated  with  views  less  of  party 
tlum  of  personal  advancement,  he  has  ignored  alike  his  former  col¬ 
leagues  and  his  former  self,  lie  has  (‘xhilnti'd  a  littleiu'ss  and  a  spite 
utterly  unworthy  oi' the  character  of  a  statesman.  His  place  as  Secre¬ 
tary  for  the  Colonies  has  heen  worthily  supplied  by  Sir  William  JMoh's- 
worth.  He  again  has.  heen  sueeeedi'd  by  Sir  Hcnjamin  Hall  in  the 
ollico  of  Commissioner  of  Euhlic  Works.  Mr.  Haines  also  has  givtui 
up  his  place,  by  reason  of  ill  health,  at  the  head  of  the  Poor  Law 
hoard;  and  the  numerous  subordinate  ap]»ointments  thus  remlered 
necessary  have  heen  tilled  U])  in  such  a  maimiu*  as  can  only  h»‘  ae- 
coiiiitcd  lor  by  the  overshadowing  inlluenee  ot  the  Administrative 
Lclorm  .Vssoeiat ion,  which  has  now  become  what  Mr.  Cobcbui  ih'sig- 
iiated  the  Anti-Corn  Law  Li*ague — ‘‘  a  great  lact.” 

1  UK  VISIT  OF  TIIF.  t^FF.F.X  OF  EN(inAN'l>  To  THF  LmI’FHOU  OF 
f  UANcF,  though  to  a  supertieial  (d)servation  a  mere  matter  ol  courtly 
and  ceremonial  obstuwanet*,  is,  in  tact,  a  great  historical  (‘Vent.  Since 
the  day  when  Henrv  VI  II.  met  Francis  I.  ami<lst  the  barbaric  splen¬ 
dour  of  the  Field  olAhe  Cloth  of  Hold,  no  reigning  monarch  of  Hreat 
Lritain  has  ever  set  foot  in  the  capital  ol  1' ranee.  It  cannot  bnt  be 
regarded  as  a  signal  dispensation  ol  I’rovidenee,  by  which  the  jea- 
loii>ies  and  hostilities  of  centuries  hav(*  been  healed  and  re>ult<‘d  in  a 
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cordial  union.  The  reception  of  the  Kmjteror  and  Kinpress  of  the 
French  was  a  proclamation  on  the  part  of  this  eonntrv  of  our  (‘uriu*st 
desire  for  a  cordial  understanding  and  friendship  hot  ween  the  two 
countries;  and  if  this  reipiired  any  ratification,  that  has  hoen  amplv 
atVorded  hv  the  reee])tion  of  her  Majesty  in  Paris.  She  was  awaited 
and  attciuieil  hy  the  Kmperor  before  her  landinjj:,  and  from  the  moment 
when  she  set  foot  on  the  coast  , of  France  to  the  time  oi‘  her  re-em- 
harkation  her  life  was  one  uninterrupted  ovation.  It  was  eom|tuted 
that  not  fewer  than  S00,0(K)  juTsons  witnessed  her  proi^ress  from  tlie 
Strashnr^  Railway  station  to  Saint  Cloud;  and  her  reception  throui^h- 
ont  has  been  enthusiastic  in  the  extreme.  It  is  impossible  to  jiro^^- 
nosticate  the  results  of  a  union  so  intimate  as  this  jinnnises  to  i»e 
betwevn  the  two  erreatest  nations  of  Kiirope.  Joined  hand  in  liaiul, 
as  they  seem  likely  to  be,  in  arts  and  arms,  it  is  not  too  samifuiue  to 
lio]ie  for  an  entire  eommereial  reciprocity  between  them,  and  with  this 
such  an  assimilation  of  ])olitieal  institutions  as  may  make  tlie  unitnl 
realms  the  focus  of  civilization  and  freedom  to  the  world,  wliile  the 
visit  of  her  Majesty  will  live  in  history  as  a  most  notalde  event,  alike 
Irom  its  novelty  and  from  the  unexam] ded  splendour  of  luu*  reeej»tioii. 
Rut  when  ])o])ular  excitement  has  subsided,  when  the  ])omp  of  im|>e- 
rial  state,  the  countless  multitudes,  the  array  of  military  hosts,  the 
min^h'd  din  of  military  music  and  the  acclamation  of  liuiulreds  (d 
thousands  has  subsided  on  the  jj^ravity  of  the  historic  j)a;j:e,  what  may 
not  be  ho]>ed  for  in  the  futui\‘  from  the  cordial  union  of  two  ^reat 
)K‘o]des,  if,  in  tiie  Providence  of  Cod,  they  should  combine  to  iiu]iiv^^- 
natt‘  the  nations  of  Furo]K‘with  the  ])rinei]»les  of  freedom  and  the  love 
of  ]>eace,  and  to  sheil  ujion  them  the  blessings  which  sjiriiu^  up  in  the 
footsteps  of  intiTiiational  amity  and  unrest ricteil  commerce  !  Wi*  tni>t 
that  this  event,  so  strange  in  the  history  of  both  countries,  may  lead 
to  this  beniirn  result,  and  inausj^urate  an  e})oeh  of  lasting  peace,  in 
which  superstition  shall  retire  before  the  unimpeded  march  of  truth, 
and  ndi^ion,  ei\  ilization,  and  liberty  shall  have  free  course,  run,  and  i^e 
glorified. 


i'itfinrii  3iitrlligrurr. 


Ju^'t  PuUifihcJ. 


Inhiu'cnia  at  neljdfi.  A  'frairedy.  l’*y  Kev.  Archer  (iiirui'y. 

(  haraeter  ami  its  Comjiu'sts.  A  Miaiioir  of  the  late  ix.  Harris,  1.'<1  ’ 
foniu’ily  M.l*.  tor  Leicester,  Uy  Uev.  Thomas  Lomas. 

A  Memoir,  ami  Ibanains  «tf  the  late  l{i*v.  ,lolm  (iregory  Pike.  Liiitnl  a' 
his  Sons,  .lohn  Laxter,  ami  .laim's  Cany  Pike. 

dhe  lionfs  Praxer,  and  t»ther  Sermon'^.  P>y  ('harh's  Parsnn>  1’ei‘  hel.  I*  P- 
Lm'ke's  \\  rit iim^"  and  Phih>'io|»hy,  lli>tori(‘allv  Cou'^iiiered,  ami  \iiidn‘a*«‘l 
from  the  eharire  of  <*ouM”.l)ut iiur  to  the  Scent iei^m  of  Hume.  IL  l.dvarl 
'facart,  f.S.A.,  I'.L.S. 


